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PREFACE 

T his work has been compiled and published as a souveati 
of the thirtieth anniversary of the foimdation of the 
Buddhist Stocioty. It consists for the roost part of 
revised and enlarged editions of three works originally pub* 
lished by the Society separately and at different times, and 
all now out of print. These are (a) Th* DcveUpmJni oj 
Buddhisfn i% England, first published in 1937, (b) A Bruf 
Glossary of Bnddhisl Terms, first published in 1931, and (c) 
An Analysis of the Pali Canon, first published in Suddhism 
in England in Vol. 3, and later off-printed as a pamphlet. 
All the ingredients of the book are the product of amateurs, 
although the Society is deeply grateful to the scholars who 
have revised and improved the varioia productions. The 
work is therefore not for the professional scholar, but, as its 
title lodfcates, for the Buddhist student who from time to 
time has need of its various contents and has not been able 
liitherto to find what is needed in one volume. 

DevHopmsni of Buddhism in England was written for 
publication at Wesak, 1937, to mark the thirtieth anniversary 
of the founding of the original Buddhist Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Kovember, 1907. I have thought it 
right to leave the original wording of the first edition, and to 
bring the work up to date by adding, in the same style, an 
account of the more noteworthy events from that day to this. 

A Brief Glossary of Buddhist Terms, first published in 
October, 1931, with a paper back, and reprinted in 1937, was 
compiled by A. C. March. When a new edition was mooted 
a number of students assisted with corrections and additions, 
and the new work is nearly double the size of the old. It is 
advisable to forestall criticism of its contents by stressing 
f n 
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lliat it is devised for the amateur student of the Dhamma. 
and no attempt has been made to add terms for the sake 
of consistency. The sole criterion has been the needs, garner¬ 
ed from experience, of the average student who, meeting with 
a large number of strange terms, wants a Glossary Id which 
he can gain seme knowledge of their meaning- Where a 
term IS met with in its Sanskrit and Pali forms the word 
more frequently found is given first. The criterion through¬ 
out, in brief, is actual user in preference to scholastic noatnesfs. 
We are grateful to Dr. Edwarri Conae for his careful revision 
of such of the terms as come within his own range of 
study. 

An Analysis ofihe l^ali Canon was the work of Mr. A. f. 
March, founding Editor of Bnidhism in England, through Iho 
pages of which the work passed in Vol. .'h In the original 
edition he expressed his indebtedness to Dr. E. J, Thomas's 
Appendix in Tha Lift of Buddha as Legend and Hislory, 
and to the Bibliography by Albert J. Edmunds in the J.P-T.S. 
in 1903- In the new edition we are deeply grateful to Miss 
Homer for a most careful revision of the original work, and 
for bringing its Bibliography up to date. 

The Analysis of the Mdhayana Saipiures, necessarily very 
difficult to complete, was primarily the work of Mr. R. E. W. 
Iggleden. who prepared for me the necessary section for my 
Pelican Buddhism, but Dr. Edward Conze has very kindly 
entirely revised our joint efforts, and added a good deal of 
his own to make the work as far as possible complete. 

The Mote on SanskritlPali Variations was compiled at my 
request by Mr. M. O'C. Walshe, who, like all who have assisted 
in the present volume, is a Member of the Council of the 
Buddhist Society. 

The analysed Bibliography of books on Buddhism in 
English does not, of course, pretend to be complete. The 
Buddhist Lodge Bibliography, another remarkable work by 
A. C. March, itself contains over 2,000 items on the subject, 
and there are other such bibliographies extant. But in a 
Students’ Manual it was thought right to give a short Biblio- 
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graphy which may at least be a guide in the labyrinth of this 
enormous subject. 

Panstl is taken from the version published in my Pelican 
Buddhism, as tianslated by Miss I. B. Homer; the Twelve 
Principles of Buddhism are to be found in the same volume, 
and as separately publisbed by the Sodety. They have now 
been translated into at least sixteen languages. The informa¬ 
tion. about the Society is an invitation to the student to make 
use of its services, which have now been available for thirty 
years, 

Finally, it should be made clear that, whereas the Society is 
deeply grateful for the time and skill of the various scholars 
mentioned, the responsibility for all errors of fact, arrangement 
and taste rests entirely upon the shoulders of 

Ckfistmas Humphreys, 

Editor. 

I9th November, 1954 
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I. EARLY DAYS 


T he earliest work in the Lodge* Library which may fairly 
be caUedabook oa Buddhism is Spence Haxd/s Eoitem 
Monaeki^.iht Preface to whichis dated May lst« 1S50. 
A knowledge of the existence of the Boddha bad never died 
out in the West since the time when his Teaching filtered 
through to Greece via the overland trade routes of Persia, and 
numerous references to the Buddha in early writings are 
mentioned by Mis. Rhys Davids in the first chapter of her 
Manual of Buddhisrt^ We are here concerned* however, with 
the recent arrival in England of the Dhamma as a living 
Message of seli^enllghtenment, and the publications of even 
the nineteenth century are only of value to this History in 
that they provided the necessary soil in which the seed of the 
Teaching could germinate and flower. Deep gratitude, far 
deeper than is usually displayed, is due to those pioneers 
whose thankless and often unrewarded labours gave the West 
a knowledge of the Buddha Dhamma, which so many have 
relegated to museum libraries and so few have applied to 
daily life, but our present chronicle has only room for an 
outline of the history of thtir work. 

Strange to say, Spence Hardy, whose 430 pages on tbe 
Buddhism of Ceylon were so enlightening to Western ignorance, 
was no Mend oi Buddhism. He rejoices in the prophecy that 
* ‘it will soon be swept from its ba^ by the power that alone 
is resistless, and in its stead will be erected the temple of the 
Lord, in which all the earth will worship the Father Ever¬ 
lasting", but then Hardy, like so many other writers oa 
Buddhism, was a Christian misriooary. 

* It wUl be »eea that the fint ouoe of the Buddhist Society was the 
Buddhist Lodge. 
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The L]Obt o? Asia 

Meanwhile, the great work of translatii^ into European 
langu!^ (he actuaJ Scriptures of the Dhairuna had been 
begun by Bumoof, and the publication of Hardy’s Manual 
of Buddhiitn in 1860 inspiied Fausbbll to begin his own 
translations from the Pali. Soon after, Max MUller began his 
Sacrod Books of ihe East, and the work of translation was 
thus wdl in hand when the world-famous Light of Asia, by 
far the *'best-seller" of all Buddhist books in tbe West, 
appeared in 2879. Composed, as Sir Edwin Arnold pointed 
out in the Preface to the first edition, * 'in (he brief interval 
of days without leisure", so that he found need (o apologize 
for "Ae shortcomings of my too-hurried study", yet this poem, 
based on the LaUla Visiara, a composite Sanskrit work 
compiled, it may be, only in Ae fifth century A.D., was the 
first intunation to millions of Western readers of the existence 
of a religion to which, as he pointed out, "more than a third of 
mankind owe their moral and religious ideas." It is little 
exaggeration to say of this great work that it obtained for Ae 
Bhaxnxna a hearing which half a century of scholarship could 
never have obtained, and Ae Buddhist Lodge, l^ondon, 
number not least among thdr possessions Ae amicbair in 
whiA he wrote muA of it. It may be Aat the immediate 
interest in Buddhism whiA this little book aroused did much 
to promote the sale of Buddhism, a book with which the 
S.P.C.K. invited Professor Rhys Davids to open Aeir series 
of "Non-Christian Religious Systems" in Ae preceding year. 
Certainly boA works have had an enormous sale, and both 
sell steadily to-day. 

The Paw Text SoaEXY 

By 1880 the work of Ae various translators already 
mentioned, together wiA Rockhill, Oldcaberg, Samuel 
Beal, Childers, and a few more, had Aown Ae need of some 
systematic attempt to place at any rate Ae Pali Canon in its 
entirety before Ae Western world. The Pali Text Sodety, 
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founded in 1881. was the creation of T. W. Rhys Davids, a 
name which Western Buddhists should never allow to die. 
While a magistrate m Ceylon he became interested in the local 
"Canon Law”, the Vinaya, and b^an to study it deeply 
\nth the aid of a Bhikkhu. Ihough he never formally 
declared himself a Buddhist, being interested in ah religions 
alike, he yet declared on one occasion that the Buddhist Way 
was an all-sufficient guide to life. Of the work of the Pali 
Text Society, of which Mrs. Rhys Davids has been President 
since her husband’s death in 1829, there is little room to vmte 
here. Its early work was the printing in roman letters of the 
accumulated mass of Pali manuscript which various scholars 
had discovered but had made no attempt to present to the world 
at large. Rhys Davids appealed far and wide for fimds 
’ ’to as^ in the important work of disentombing this ancient 
literature, now burled in USS.,” but it was left to the then 
King of Siam to make possible the publication of the first 
volume. Since then the whole of the Buddhist Pltakas have 
been produced in Pali form in roman characters, end by 194t 
it is hoped that editions of the chief Commentaries will also 
have appeared. A Westerner who ^>11^ hi mself a Buddhist 
should remember that he learnt of the Dhamma solely through 
the work of such editors and translators, and for the happiness 
which such knowledge has bioi^ht him thanks to these 
pioneers is at all times due. 


Mrs. Rhys Davids 

In 1900 Max MCiUer died, but not before he had completed 
the Sacred Books oj the Basi series. Rhys Davids, Lord 
Chalmers, Mrs. Rhys Davids and F. L. Woodward between 
titem carried on the similar series, known as the Sacred Bocks 
of ike Buddhists, which Dr. Muller had begun before his death, 
and therein produced, besides the Jaiakamala. the iamooa 
Dialogues of the Buddha. Meanwhile Mrs. Rhys Davids had 
enter^ the field of active scholarship. Her husband had 
encouraged her to spedaliae m Buddhik psychology and the 
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positioa of women in early Biuldhism. In 1900 she according¬ 
ly l>roiigbt out A Manual of Psychological Ethics, 

being a translation from the Pali of the Dhamma-Sangani, in 
the Abhidhamma Pltaka. and by way of canying out the 
second suggestion she prepared, in 1909, a translation of the 
Psalms ojths Sisters. The suggested publisher having refused 
to undertake the responsibility, the Pall Text Society began 
its own Tra$isUiii<in Series, and there it duly appeared, to be 
followed by Psalms of the Brethren in 1913. 

As the years went by, and Mrs. Hhys Davids pursued her 
own studies in the Pali Scriptures, she found herself driven to 
conclusions wluch Iiave met with fierce resistance in the worid 
of Pali Buddhism, for they are as sweeping In their implications 
as they are heretical in form. 

They first appeared in the supplementary diapters to her 
manual in the Quest Series known as Buddhist Psychology 
(1914, 1934), but in Golama the Man (1926) we find thdr first 
developed exposition, and when she speaks of Pali Buddhism 
there are few sufficiently qualified to deny her promises, 
whether or not her deductions are approved. Whether 
or not she is right in believing that underneath the 
accretion of centuries there lies in the Buddliist Canon an 
older, truer and original Message, a more positive, dynamic 
•challenge to become the More while moving towards the Most, 
these are matters for the individual to decide. It may be that 
Western Buddhism will be deeply influenced by her views, 
or a modified form of them, bat none wiU deny that in order 
to refute them a scholarship as profound and arguments as 
apparently sound as hers must be forthcoming. 

So much for the background of scholarship against which 
(he protagonist of Buddhism as a religion for the West came 
onto the stage. 

Ananda MerrEYA 

Cbailes Henry Allan Bennett was bom in London on 
December Sth, 1672, the son of an electrical er^ineer, and 
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educated a$ a child at Bath. The fact that for a time he took 
the sumame MacGregor from a foster parent accounts for the 
fact that he is occasionally described as a Scot, bnt he was in 
fact a Londoner. Trained as an analytical chemist^ he was a 
natural scientist, and it was almost inevitable that he should 
at an early age secede from the Church of Rome and declare 
himiielf, as was then the custom of such ''unbelievers’', an 
agnostic. In 1890, at the impressionable age of eighteen, 
he read the Li^hi of Asia, and, like many before him and 
untold thousand sinco, found that a new world of spiritoal 
adventure was opened before his eyes. He thereupon studied 
aU available translations of the Buddhist Scriptures, and 
when, in 1S9S, "iiUhealth drove me from England to the East,” 
he entered Ceylon as a self'Convorted Bnddhist. ‘^ere he 
studied the Dhamma deeply imder a noted Thera, and made 
friends among the noted Buddhists of Ceylon. There, in 1601, 
he gave his first lecture on Buddhism, the Four FlaiU Truths, 
later published in pamphlet form. 

About this time he made up his mind to lead a Buddhist 
Mission to England, and formed the view that su^ a Mission 
could only succeed if carried cut by a representative of the 
Buddhist Sangha. He therefore de^ed to enter the Order, 
and in view of the limitations imposed on the Sangha in 
Ceylon, where ordination into one of the principal sects woold 
automatically exclude him from free intercourse with those 
of other sects, he decided to enter the Burmese Order, where 
such restrictions did not prevaiL He therefore sailed for 
Burma, first to Akyab in Ataksn, to be ordained, and Later 
to Rangoon, which he found a more favourable centre for 
carryuig out his plans. He lost no in makmg them known. 

As he said, in the course of a long address delivered at his 
Ordination, "Herein lies the work that is before me, the 
Cause to which 1 have devoted and consecrated my life: 
to carry to the lands of the West the Law of X^ve and Tmth 
declared by our Master, to establish in those countries the 
Sangha of his Priests”. Note that even at this early stage 
he was emphatic on the need of planting in England a branch 
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of the parent Sangha. a belief shared twenty-three years later 
by the Anag^arika Dbarmapala when he came to this country 
on a Mission from Ceylon. 

Hjs Obdinatiof 

In 190] be was formally declared a samantra, the first step 
towards entering the Order, and on the Full Moon of May, 
1902, which fell on May 2Ut, he entered, with great pomp 
and ceremony, the Burmese branch of the Buddhist Sangha. 
founded by the Buddha in India in the sixth century b.c. 
According to a contemporary record of the proceedings, he 
was given the name Ananda Maitriya, but later changed this 
latter name to the Pali form, Metteya. Even at this date 
his plans for the future were mature. He was already in 
touch with ''eminent Buddhists in England, America and 
Cermany/' and announced his intention to ' 'found an Inter¬ 
national Buddhist Society, to be known as the Buddhasisanu 
Sam&gama—at first in these countnes of the East, and later 
extending it to the West." The first meeting of the new 
Society was held on March 15th. 1903, when the Constitution 
and Rules were fixed, and officers elected. Ananda Metteya 
bimseb appears in the printed Prospectus as Secreta^- 
General, with Dr. E. R. Rost, of whom mere later, as Hon, 
Secretaiy. The list of Honorary Members is impressive. 
Sir Edvm Arnold heads the list, followed by Professor and 
Mrs, Rhys Davids, numerous other well-known Buddhist 
scholars, and distinguished Bhikkhus of Ceylon and Burma, 
The Society at once attracted considerable attention, three 
hundred persons attending a Conversazione held a few months 
later in Rangoon, while enthusiastic greetings were received 
from all over the world. 

T&E Ma<3A2INE SudiMism 

As officially published at the time, "the principal work of 
the Society is its Illustrated Quarterly Review, BuddAim, 
which is sent to all Members free post-paid, and is sold to the 
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General Public at three shillings a copy'’. The first issue 
appeared In September. 2903. and is, for si«e, production and 
quality of contents the most remarkable BuddUst publication 
in English which has yet appeared. This first issue contained 
two hundred pages of matter, beautifully printed, beginning 
with a specially written poem by Sir Edwin Arnold, and 
actually paid for itself. The effe c t of this and the remaining 
five issues of the Magazine was immense. 

J. F. M'Kecbnie 

In the first issoe was an article on Nibbana. written by 
Ananda Metteya, the Editor, which caught the attention in 
England of one J. F. M'Kechnie. ‘Tt seemed to me couched 
in a fine style of English and moderate, rational, clear and 
convincing in its argument. Tt hit me where I lived.' to use 
an expressive Americanism". J. F. M’Kechfiie was then a 
young man who had been brought up in Scotland by a Scots 
unde and aunt, the latter being of evangelical tendencies. 
But the CkrisHan Berald failed to satisfy this independent 
mmd. and when, having sampled various brands of Christianity, 
from the Plymouth Brethren to the Society of Friends, and 
having ranged through the whole field of comparative religion 
he chanced to read a copy of Buddhism, he was mentally ripe 
to answer an appeal for a snb^editor from England. A grand¬ 
uncle conveniently dying and making him heir enabled him 
to leave for Burma, where he arrived withoat delay in Novem¬ 
ber. 1904. 

Owing to the increasing ill-health of the Editor, and lack of 
sufficient assistance in the vast amount of writing involved, 
the magarine appeared somewhat fitfully, and the last to 
appear was publbhed just before Ananda left for England 
in 1908. By then, however, J. F. M'Kechnie had himself 
entered the Order as the B^khu Silacara, and it was 
in this guise that he lived and worked in Burma for 
many years to come. It is time, however, to return to 
England. 
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R. J. Jacsson—Ernsst Rost—14 Buby Street 

In the summer of 190$ Mr. R. J. Jackson attended a meetia^ 
under the trees in Reg:ent's Park at which a Cambridge Senior 
Wrangler q)oke oo Baddhistn. Interested at once, Jackson 
made enquiries and was told to read the Lighi of Asia. The 
inevitable study followed, and some time later be made Che 
acquaintance of Mr. J. R. Pain, an ex-soldier from Burma. 
Both began to speak at open-air meetings on their joint 
enthusiasm, and later th^ actually published a pamphlet 
giving the substance of these talks. They heard of Ananda 
Metteya’s work in Burma and got in touch with him and 
Silacara. In 1907 they met Br. Ernest Rost of the Indian 
Medical Service, then home on leave from Rangoon, where, 
as already stated, he was the Hon. Secretary of the new 
Society. Dr. Rost bad brought over with him a large alabaster 
Buddha rupa and a quantity of books, and with the assistance 
of the other two opened a bookshop at H Bury Street, near 
the British Museum. The books were placed in the window 
to attract enquiries, and lectures were given in the little room 
at the back of the shop. Further lectures were organized 
in the parks, and a portable platform, painted bright orange 
and bearing the device, '"The Word of the Glorious Buddhas 
is sure and everlasting,” was the centre of a considerable 
audience. 

Francis Pavne 

Some time m the autumn the shop, with its bright yellow 
front, attracted the attention of Mr. Francis Payne as he 
came out of the British Museum. He entered and demanded 
of J. R. Pain, whom he found in charge, “Why are you 
bringing this superstition to England ?” Said Pain, “Don't 
be in such a hurry—read the books.” "He showed me Lot%*9 
Blossoms, by Bhikkhu Silacara”, wrote Payne years later, 
“and I had to conclude that Bhikkhu Silacara must be 
inspired, for he knows how to convert.” Soon after. Frauds 
Payne was himself giving lectures cn the Dhamma, and later 
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pj^yed & valuable pari in tbe dex^pment of Buddhism in 
England. 

The ByppHiST Society of Great Britajij and Ireland 

The tune was .now ripe for the formation of a Society to 
prepare the way for the coming of Ananda Uetteya. The 
choice of President was obvious, and Professor Rhys Davids, 
with some demur, accepted the offer, Professor Edmund T. 
Mills, F.B.S., agreemg to be Vico'Prcsident and Chainnan, 
with Capt- j. E. EUam as Hon, Secretary. Dr. Rost gave up 
his time to lecturing at meetings convened in private houses, 
and supporters quickly arrived. Among the first were 
Alexander Fisher, the noted sculptor, St. George Fox-Pitt, 
the Hon. Eric CoUiex, and Capt. Rolleston. Let me now quote 
from page one of the Budihist Review, which appear^ In 
January, 190S: ‘'At a private house in Harley Street, Londoo, 
on the evening of November 3rd, 1907, there was a gathering 
of some twenty-five persons, either Buddhists or interested 
in the study of Buddhism. The result of this meeting was 
that the persons then present formed themselves into the 
Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland, and a Commit¬ 
tee of five members was appointed. This Committee was 
charged with the duties of drawing up a provisional Prospectus, 
Constitution and Rules, and the convening of another and 
larger meeting”. 

Founding Meehno 

Invitations for this larger, public meeting were printed and 
sent to all interested. That sent to Dr. E. J. Mills has survived. 
It is sent from U Bury Street, described as "headquarters,” 
and is dated 20/11/07. The invitation is to a ‘l^eetmg of 
Buddhists and those interested in the study of Buddhism, 
Paii and Sanskrit Literature to be held at the Cavendish 
Rooms in Mortimer Street, near the Middlesex Hospital, on 
Tuesday, the 26th November, at 4.45 p.m. Prof. T. W, Rhys 
Davids, LL.D., Ph.D., etc,, will preside." Rhys Davids was 
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at tbi$ tuzia livlAg at Manchester Univeraty with his wife, 
but came to London to preside at this and other meetings, 
taking such part in the affairs of the Society as was possible 
for one living so far away. On this memorable occasion he 
read a paper to a very fully attended meeting, explauiiog the 
reasons for the Society’s formation and its objects. Other 
speakers followed him, all setting forth their reasons for 
believing that England was ripe for a more systematic study 
of Buddhism. Than the proposed Constitution and Rules, 
modelled on those of the Rangoon Society, of which the 
London Society was officially a Branch, were read and 
approved, and a Council elected to control the Society'.s 
af^ire. 


Ths Mission fkom Burma 

In Burma preparations continued apace. At a meeting in 
December, which constitated the fifth Annual Convention of 
the International Buddhist Society, Ananda Metteya an^ 
nounced the formation of the English Branch, and put through 
a resolution transferring the work of the Society to England 
during the period of the Mission’s work, which was limited 
to the months May to October, 1908. Then came the i^uestion 
of finance. Who was to pay the expenses of the Mission for 
the long double journey and their six months' stay in England? 
The answer came from a remarkable old lady, Miu. M. M. 
Hla Oung, then Hon. Treasurer of the Society, who with her 
son, Mr. Ba Hla Oung, decided to accompany the Mission 
to England. 

Thb Mission Lands 

These plans were sent ahead, and Dr. Rost, as the London 
agent of the Etangoon Society, took two small houses at 
Barnes to house the Mission, the second being necessary in 
order that the Bhlkkhu could keep his stringent and, from the 
Western point of view, embarrassing Sangha Rules. AH 
being ready, a deputation of members of the London Society, 
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accompanied by an inter^ted Press, went down to the London 
Pcx^s, where, on April 28Td, 190$, they received the first 
Bnddhbt Mission to these shores of which histoiy bolds 
record. 


II. THE FIRST MISSION TO ENGLAND AND THE 
WORK OF THE FIRST BUDDHIST SOCIETY 


T he Mission con^ted of Ansnda Metteya, Secretary' 
General of the InteraatioDal Buddhist Society of Rangoon. 
Mrs.HIaOung, Hon. Treasurer, and her son and his wife. 
Tliey were, of course, welcomed by Dr. Rost, the Hrm, Score* 
taiy of tlie Society, whose spade work in preparation for the 
arrival of the Mission made much that followed possible. 
No sooner, however, bad the Mission landed than the diffi¬ 
culties attendant on a member of the Sangha keeping his 
Bhikkhu vows in a Western city became embarrassingly 
apparent. He was not allowed to sleep in a house where a 
woman slept; hence the need for two houses at Barnes. 
His food could only be eaten at specified hours, with nothing 
later than ooon. He slept on a bed on the floor, to avoid 
breaking the precept against "high and soft beds", and in 
every other way tried to preserve the ascetic dignity of his 
adopted life. The most awkward situations, however, arose 
not in the house but out of it. He was not allowed to handle 
money, so could never travel alone. But he wore at all times 
the bright yellow robes of the Sangha, and such a garb brought 
wondering crowds and ribald comment from costermongers 
and small boys. It was therefore arranged that he should 
be taken to and from meetings in a cab. But the Vinaya 
rules, framed in days when to ride behind a horse spelt lordly 
pomp and circumstance, forbade such a method of locomotion, 
ajid had not motor cars b^n to invade the streets it b 
difficult to see what the harassed lay supporters would have 
devised. 

All this seems ludicrous in the extreme, and yet when a 
Sinhalese Bhikkhu, belonging to the Mission which came to 
England just twenty years later, was seen to walk out for a 
stroll in Western "mufti” there were serious head-shakings in 
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Ceylon, and znoimut^ that the greatness of the Sangha was 
no more. 

Those who steied at Ananda at this time had good reason 
to stale. He was then thirty-six years of age. tall, slim, 
graceful and dignified. The deep-set eyes and somewhat 
ascetic featum, surmounted by the shaven head, made a 
great impression on all who met him, and all who remember 
him speak of his pleasing voice and beautiful enundatioa, 
It seems that his conversation was always interesting ; in his 
lighter moments he showed a deligbtfoi sense of humour, 
while bis deep comprehension of the Dhamina, his fund of 
analogy from contemporary science, and power and range of 
thought combined to form a moat exceptional personality. 
One writer describes him as having ' 'a perfectly mathematical 
mind, being one of the most scientific beings I have ever met, 
yet he, of all people, was the most religions man 1 have ever 
met". Unfortunately, he was already a ^ck man. As J. P. 
U’Kechnie said at meeting called to commemorate the 
tenth anniversary of his death. "ISx. Bennett was a man who 
knew what suffering was, both physical and mental, and his 
chrome iU-health was the result of privations endured in early 
life. At eighteen he was chronicc^y asthmatic . . This 
weakness dogged him all his life, and its attacks were terrible 
to see. At an early age he was given heroin to relieve the 
intensity oi these spasms, and this drug was destined to roar 
the greatness and all but kill the mind and body of a man who. 
but for it, might have become the St Augustine of the Bbamma, 
yet because (d It made but little impression on his day. To be 
given a drug to relieve an attack makes the sufferer want a 
supply to use on himself the next time an attack seems 
imminent. From this it is but a short step to regular indul¬ 
gence. in an attempt to prevent attacks aniving at alL Thus 
is the addict all too easily bom, but none who has witnessed a 
really acute attack of this type of asthma will frown on the 
man who uses all means available to remain immune. Kowa- 
days science has other remedies to offer, and can effect a 
cure, but Ananda Metteya most be judged, by those 
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unkind enough to jadge, by the medicsl knowledge of 
that day. 

The Work ot the Mission 

When bis asthma was not troubling him his output of work 
was inunense. Partly by correspondence and pa.rtly by 
constant interviews he collected a body of scholars about 
the Mission who were enthusiastic supporters of its work. 
True to his promise made before leaving Rangoon, be formally 
admitted into the fold of Buddhism all who wished to be 
received, and Francis Payne, with his wife and children, 
claim to be the first so admitted, retaining the certificates 
given them by the Bhikkhu to this day. Besides correspond¬ 
ence and interviews the leader of the Mission gave lectures, 
both at the shop and elsewhere. Accounts of the latter vary. 
Dr. Rost recalls a lecture in a Congregational Hall in Clapham, 
Med with working men, where he held his audience with the 
greatest ease. Dr. Edward Greenly, who entered the move¬ 
ment in the last days of the Mission, gives a different rendering. 
He attended a meeting at the Holbom Restaurant, and thou^ 
prepared by two years’ study of the Dhamma was unimpressed. 
To quote his own words: ’ 'Certainly the Mission was a 
unique opportunity. So strange a figure as a Buddhist monk 
in a yellow robe, t^, graceful and dignified, and with features 
on which conuuanding intellect was written; such an one, 
if gifted with the burning lips of Chrysostom or Knox, might 
have stirred cultured London to its depths. But Nature, 
when enriching him with so many gifts, man of sdence, 
thinker, writer, not to mention the originality, daring and 
leadership which could conceive such an enterprise, had 
fatally omitted the essential gift of eloquence". He adds, 
moreover, that he lacked the gift of gauging his audience, 
and would select an abstruse subject for a class of beginners, 
while his style was too involved. "Worst of all he nad his 
addresses. We sat almost in the front row, close to him, 
and do not remember that be ever lifted his eyes from his 
paper." As against this, it is pointed out that the Bhikkhu 
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would ajiswer questions at the close of a meeting, clearty and 
fluently. It is therefore all the more regrettable that he 
never learnt to speak from notes alone in his actual address. 

The Mission Returns 

All too quickly the time allotted to the Mission to England 
wore to its close, and Ananda Metteya sailed for Rangoon 
from IJverpool with Dr. Rost on October 2nd, 1908. At an 
interview given to a Rai^oon paper on his arrival the following 
month, ' 'the Bhikkhu expressed himself highly gratified with 
the work that bad been done." Gratified perhaps, for much 
had been done—satisfied, no. His health bad suffered, not 
improved, his money was exhausted, awd the teaching had 
not been accepted with such enthu^asm as be had hoped. 
But he was not beaten yet. In an "Open Letter to the 
Buddhists of England," written in December, he appealed 
to all interested to support the work of the Society, and 
described with great eloquence the glory of the Message of 
which the West had such immediate need. The will to return 
was still alive, though the effort necessary to carry on with 
even rontme work was terrible. M'Kechnie remembers when 
' 'he was often unable to crawl up the stair of bis dwelling and 
yet, when once he had been helped, he would start ^ain 
on the work.” 

Objects of the New SociErv 

The original objects of the Sodety were two, the exteosioa 
of the knowledge of Buddhism, and the study of Pali. The 
Pre^dent had great hopes of obtaining recniitt for the latter, 
and the lack oi response disappointed him, but even on the 
fomer subject there were early and serious disputes. Even 
the name of the Society caused some zni^ving, and certain 
people refused to join on that account. It is true that the 
articles of association made it dear that Members were not 
necessarily "Buddhists,” but it was inevitable that with such 
a title the reverse would be understood: hence Rhys Davids' 
hesitation in accepting the Presidency, for being a student of 
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aU religions he vnshed for the labels of none. Again, certain 
Pali scholars were disappointed to find that the S^iety aimed 
at propaganda, while those of strong religious tempeiajuent 
found the meetings far too ‘ ’cold." This was no new problem. 
for it has to be met in cveiy such Society. The distinction 
between the scholar and devotee is as old as human nature, 
and somehow both must be satisfied. In this Society the 
problem was settled for the moment by Alexander Fisher 
forming a kind of inner group,' *a lay brotherhood and sister¬ 
hood,” as he described it at the Annual Meeting for 1909, 

"in which there shall be no forms or vows, but a bond forTne<l 
of the purity of a selfless interest, to further the teachings, 
and imitate the life of the Buddha.” This effort seems to 
have been short-lived, and it may be that its failure helped to 
kill the Society, for a body without a heart is at best a mere 
accumulator of knowledge, and knowledge unapplied leads 
no man nearer to enlightenment. 

pBOviNciAL Branches 

The largest and longest lived of provincial Branches of the 
Society was that formed in Liverpool by Mrs. Aveiy, to hold 
together the interest aroused by the public accounts of the 
Bhikkhe's embarkation at that port in 1908. Dr. Oreenly, 
living at Bangor, was early persuaded to }oin the new "Budd¬ 
hist Student Class.” and in ^e spring of 1909 it was recognized 
as a Branch of the London Society, with Dr. Oreenly as first 
President. Soon after, the latter got in touch with the 
Rhys Davids, then living at Manchester, and the Professor 
deUvered a course of six lectures on "Buddhism : its place in 
the History of Religion and Philosophy,” a great honour for 
so small a group. The Branch never attained a large member¬ 
ship. but a study circle managed to meet i^ularly until 1914. 

Other Branches were opened in Edinbur gh and Cambridge, ^ 
but neither long survived. Dr. Greenly reports that both j 
were founded by students from the East, and when they left | 
without having found successors the work died out. The same 
fate befell Branches opened at Oxford and Manchester. \ 
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The Work of the Society 
Reports of the eaxly work of the Society show a rematkable 
Secretariat. Besides the General Secretly there was Francis 
Payne as Financial Secretary, Alexander Fisher, the Founder 
of the Followers of the Buddha, as Lecture Seaetary, and the 
Hon. Eric Collier as Foreign Secretary. The members in 
1909 numbered a hundred and fifty, most of whom were 
paying the subscription of a guinea a year. The work of the 
Sodety was threefold, pubbc meetmgs eveiy Sunday evening, 
private meetingfs for members only, and the Buddhist Review. 
of which more later. The private meetings were quite 
informal, and more in the nature of dUcnssions. The public 
meetings, at which various persons presided, usually the 
Chairman, Dr.' E. J. Mills, opened with a short reading from 
the Scriptures, as translate by Francis Payne into fine, 
flowing English in a laudable attempt to prodoce a Buddhist 
'Bible’ comparable in theqaalityofEnglishvdth the Authorised 
Version of the Bible. After this came the address or lecture, 
at the end of which the Meetii^: was opened to discussion, 
during which the lecturer’s gnsp of hU subject would be 
proved or disproved as the case might be. The audience 
varied from twenty-five to fifty in these early days, and the 
meetings were remarkable for the tolerance of opinion, both of 
Christian opponents and of differing Buddhist points of view. 
Appeals to the Society for a lecturer to address some other 
organisation were more often than not answered by Dr. 
Greenly, whose adventures were amusing and various. His 
audiences, he writes, included "Agnostics, Theosophists, and 
members of various Christian Churches, some being Roman 
Catholics,’’ and he bad plenty of hecklers. The subject never 
failed to arouse keen interest, the keenest being often dis¬ 
played by the poorest classes, but as be concludes 
sadly, ’ ’ I onfy knew of two men, out of all these 
assemblies, who pursued it any further. I expect that 
Buddhism, calling for thought, is assimilated better by 
reading than by speaking." This last sentence must not 
be fo^otten when we come to consider the best method 
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shown by experience of spreading Buddhism in 
England. 

Tee Shop is Closed 

Meanwhile, in September, the shop at Bury Street had 
come to an end. At least one pamphlet was published from 
that address, Ah OuiHm of Buddhism by Ananda Metteya, 
being a lecture be delivered at the Koyai Asiatic Society in 
Hay, 1908i and of course a large number oi books and pamph¬ 
lets were sold. But the expense was heavy for a snUll 
Society, and when the Mission left the countiy it was thought 
beat to remove a liability which the resources of the Society 
could not then afford. Thereafter, the book-selling side of 
the shop was taken over by Mr. A. Probsthain, the Oriental 
bookseller, and the meeting were transferred to the rooms 
of the late Alexander Fisher at 12 Si. Mary Abbots Place, 
thus effecting considerable economy in the Society's budget. 

TfiS BVDDTtlST BBVJSW 

On January Ut, 1909, was bom the first issue of the first 
Buddhist periodical to appear in this country, the Buddhist 
Review, published by Probsthain at 41 Great Russell Street. 
Captain EUam was the first Editor, and under various Editors, 
including Francis Payne, Howell Smith, Sir D. B. Jayatilaka, 
and at the end, Ananda Metteya himself, it appeared for 
eleven quarterly volumes and the first of a twelfth, the last to 
appear being published in January, 1922. The first issue 
contained seventy pages of material, including articles by 
the President, the Editor, Ananda Metteya, Francis Payne, 
E. J. Mills. Howell Smith, Mis. Rhys Davids and others, 
and a high standard of writing both dt subject and form was 
kept up for many years. Within a few months contributions 
be^ to arrive from all over the world, and within a year 
we find articles by Dr. Susuki from Japan, the Bhikkha 
SQacara from Burma and from a lady who later became the 
famous Tibetan explorer, Mme. David-Neel. As early as 
the second issue we find news of the Anagaiika Dbannapala 
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from Ceylon, ajid a few months later he contributes a long 
article on Buddhism. Although, as was to be expected when 
the Mission came from Buima and the President of the Society 
was an authority on the Pali Canon, the lectures and articles 
were predomlDantlyTheravada,yet the Mahayana point of view 
was never excluded, and a tolerance of outlook comparable 
to that which reigned in the famous Buddhist University of 
Nalanda was one of the brightest features of the Society's 
whole career. Another remarkable feature, remarkable at 
any rate to those who deplore the slightly contemptuous 
attitude of most Editors to poetry, is the amount of veise 
which appears in the magasine, and the surprising persons 
who wrote it, many of the most distinguished s<iolars choosing 
at times to say what they had to say in very creditable verse 
rather than the more usual prose. 

The Review was sold at a shilling a copy, the first issue 
of a thousand copies costing about £25. Even with this 
ma^in between cost of production and selling price the issue 
resulted in great loss. In February, 1909, EUam resigned 
his offices, and was replaced by Panels Payne, who carried oo 
the work of Hon- Secretary and Editor for the next four years. 

Distinguished Patrons and Members 

To add to the distinction of the Society the Patronage of 
that great Patron of all Buddhist effort, the then King of Siam, 
was successfully invoked, and the Prince of Sikkim and the 
Earl of Mexborough became Vice-Presidents. Even in the 
first issue names appear of persons whose interest in the 
Dbamma has continued into the work of the present existing 
Societies, including Reginald Farrar, Ernest Udny, Dudley 
Wright, the Rev. Tyssul Davis, Dr. Whitaker and the late 
Sir Philip Sergeant. 

One of the most distb^iahed newcomers to the Council 
of the Society was Mr. (later Sir), D. B. Jayatilaka who, as 
Present of the Y.M.B.A. in Colombo, atteirded a religious 
Congress in Berlin in 1910 and thereafter visited England. 
He soon became a contributor to the Review, and as one of the 
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leaders m the political and social li£e of Ceylon proved himself 
h valuable friend to the English Movement. After the Wax 
he was knighted for his political services, and became the first 
' 'Buddhist Knight/' later being appointed Minister for Home 
Affairs in the Govenunent of Ceylon. 

Another distinguished Sinhalese supporter of the Society 
was Dr. W. A. de Silva, who was in London during the original 
Mission, and frequently visited London in the years to come. 
His purse and heart have alike been open at all times to the 
needs of Buddhism in England, and he was the first non- 
European President of the Society. 

Ananda Mbttbya's Inventions 

Meanwhile the Bhikkhu Ananda Uetteya, stiU struggling 
with his heavy burden of ill-health, was trying to produce 
the money he needed for bis missionary schemes by marketing 
his inventive powers. Even before the Mission came to 
England he had been experimenting on a machine for register^ 
ing the power of thought- He was dehnitely successful in 
cau^g a spot of l^ht to move across a screen when he con¬ 
centrated with all his power on his apparatus, which he bad 
previously linked to a galvanometer. But he longed for moro 
convincing experiments in the presence of witnesses, and to 
enable the new instruments to be acquired, turned his attention 
to a new method for extracting oxygen from air. Nothing, 
however, from this potentially priceless discovery, and 
the longed-for thousands of pctmds remained unearned. 
Tn December, 19L3, Dr. Rost had to perform on him a serious 
operation for gallstones, and though the news from Etangoon 
during the next few months was reassuring, his health was 
little if at all thereby improved. 

There is little to report during the next three years. Meet¬ 
ings were held in London at 11 Hart Street, and later at the 
premises of the Emerson Club, 19 Buckingham Street, Strand. 
The best attended meeting of the ytai was naturally that of 
the Wesak Festival in May, and reports of the proceedings 
show three to iom hundred persons attending. At the Annua) 
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Meeting in 1 dll Mrs. Rhys 0&vids w&s elected President in 
pl&ce ei her husband, and Mr. Lane Fox Pitt became Chairman 
in place of Dr. Mills. 

The fifth Annual Meeting of the Society, held the day 
before the Wesak Meeting in 1313, disclosed a membership, 
jncludix^ associates, of nearly two hundred, to whom some 
twenty-five lectures were delivered during the year, many 
of the papers read being reproduced in the Renatf. 

Fbanr Balls 

At this meeting Francis Payne resigned all his offices, and 
was later replaced by Dudley Wright as Editor of the Rgvi^t 
and Frank Balls, brother oi Miss Louise Balls, as Cenetal 
Secretary. Frank Balls was a most vigorous personality, 
and his early death in 1921 was hastened in no small measure 
by the iirunense amount of work which he put into the affaiia 
of the Society. In his first annual Report he mentioned the 
demise of the Edinburgh and Cambridge Branches, and called 
attention to a reprint oi the Bhikkhu Sitacara's L oitts Blossoms 
and the Bhikkhu KyanatUoka's Word of the BuddJUt which, 
with the former’s translation of the Dfiammapada or tho Way 
of Truth, published also by the Society in the foUowing year, 
were the three most successful publications for which it was 
responsible. As for the Reoiew, seldom has a Journal of such 
excellence had such poor support. At this time only "160 to 
190 per quarter were sold by the Ttade," although forty-five 
public libraries received copies free, and other free copies 
were sent to ’ 'nine Bhikkhus and ten Editors and press writers”. 
It would seem that not more than three hundred copies of 
each Issue left the publishers. 

Ananda Mettbya Returns 

In May, 1914. took place one of the saddest episodes in the 
fifty years of this brief Histoiy, The operation perfonned 
on Ananda Metteya had proved of no avail, and his health 
was by now deplorable. The only hope seemed a long holiday 
in a letter climate than Rangoon, and as he had a sister in 
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Califonua it was airajiged that ha should vide her without 
delay. As she was shortly coming to England it was arranged 
that they should meet in Liverpool, whence they could travel 
to^^her to California. The Bhikkhu's passage money was 
raised among friends in Burma, but as he would have to travel 
alone, and therefore handle money, he left the Order which 
he had entered twelve years previously, and sailed for England 
dressed in Western clothes. In May he arrived in Liverpool, 
where he sUyed with various members of the local Branch of 
the Society- He was altered beyond belief- "Instead of 
the tall, straight, close-cropped, long-robod impressive monk 
of 190B was a bent and shambling figure, with an unkempt 
shock of hair, in a badly cut, badly fitting coat and trousers. 
Yet he was only 41." Ill though he was, and tr>nng as a 
patient‘guest, yet all who received him speak alike of his 
unselfish, kindly and thoughtful ways, 

On September 12th, came the tragedy. Brother and sister 
were to meet on the ship, and friends went with him to see 
him off. At the gangway he was promptly challenged as an 
obviously sick man, and told In terms that he would never be 
allowed to land in New York in that condition of health. 
His sister was fetched from her cabin, and so they met for the 
first time for many years. The ship was already casting off, 
and within five minutes the poor woman was led back to the 
ship and forced to sail aloTie. 

The position of the Liverpool Branch was embarrassing. 
Morally bound to support a helpless invalid, none of its four 
leaders was a person of ample means. Mrs. Greenly, by 
immense correspondence with members and friends of the 
Society, raised a fund to keep the ex-Bhikkhu, and later a 
public appeal in the Review raised a further sum. By this 
means he was kept for nine moi-e years in England, until he 
died in 1923. 

The War 

The effects of the outbreak of war were complex. There 
was the inevitable difference of opinion about the Buddhist’s 
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attitnde to war. Should be accept the "national -karma" 
of the race in which he had been bom, and thus fight his 
country's enemies, dispassionately yet bravely, without malice 
yet with all the courage of his will, or should he take the 
morally courageous course of following the precepts of his 
adopted faith and refusing to take life at any cost, even at 
the forfeit of his own ? Some chose one way, some the other. 
Some volunteered and fought; some of the women did war- 
work according to their several capacities. F. E. Balls, the 
General Secretary, was an outstanding example of the truly 
consdentioas objector, refusing, as he pointed out in the course 
of a discussion on the proper reply to a bomb-droppiog 
Zeppelin, to fire on anyone, friend or foe. He was, however, 
in poor health at the time, and starred in the avil Service aa 
‘ 'indispensable," bat proved his moral courage by maintaining 
his opposition to all forms of violence in the face of intense 
unpopularity. 

The SociBTy Incorporated 
The BuddJtisl Rffviao at first continued undisturbed. Except 
for an article on Buddhism and War by Loftus Hare there 
was little reference to the war, and the Society calmly pro¬ 
ceeded to the first of two developments described in the issue 
of January, 1915, as Tw Sups Fcrrvard, that of incorporatiou- 
There are certain advantages in znakiDg a Society a legal 
entity, but it is a cumbersome procedure, with the 
expenses, and the advantages can be obtained in other ways. 
However that may be, the Society was duly incorporated on 
November 12th, 1914, as a Limited Liability Company with 
power to drop the word Limited at the end of its name, and 
so remained until its dissolution- 

45 Penywern Road 

The second of the two “Steps Forward” proved to be a 
grave mistake, and one which was unfortunately repeated in 
192S by the Anagarika DhannapaJa. This was to move the 
headquarters of the Society to a more permanent home. 
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wherein all its functions, meetings, library, meditation room, 
museum and oflices, could be gathered under one roof. The 
idea was of course admirable, but the choice of site was most 
unwise. 43 Penywem Road, Earl's Court, S,W., was an 
excellent house for the purpose, but it was far too distant 
from the centre of London to serve the needs it was taken to 
supply. The scheme of decoration was delightful, that of 
the shrine room being carried out by the firm of Liberty*$ 
under the personal direction of Dr. W. A. de Silva. There 
was plenty of room for all requirements, and the drawing 
room, used as a lecture room, would hold a hundred persons 
comfortably. TTiere was even room on the top floor for a 
Bhikkhu, and efforts were made to bring the Bhikkhu Silacara 
to England for a while to give the Society's work a fresh 
impetus. 

Differences arose in the Council as to the use to which tbc 
house should be put when the Society was not using it. 
Dr. de Silva and Eric Collier, who had found and taken the 
house, were for opening it to all comers, and allowing all 
manner of local Societies to use it as their meeting place. 
But a majority voted for keeping it exclusively Buddhist, 
and even when Belgian refugees began to airive in large 
quantities in London Dr. de Silva's suggestion that ail but 
essential rooms be put at their disposal was smilingly turned 
down. In the end, the house was little used at aU. 

EfTECT of TTIB WaE 

In 1916 the War was deepening into a protracted struggle 
with no end in sight, and the Society suffered accordingly. 
The Review maintained its literary standard, but began to 
appear less regularly, and notes creep into its pages of the 
Society's finajicial peril. Membership inevitably suffered 
with the distracting inilaences of war, and the attendance at 
the Wesak Meeting In May was only seventy. 

Early in 1917 Francis Payne gave a series of lectures at 
43 Penywem Road, but these, the first aeries of a number 
which, given after the Society was virtually dead, carried on 
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the message of the Buddha through the interreguujn before 
other Societies could be fanned, could not avail to stem the 
ebb-tide of the original Society. Howell Smith, the 
Editor of the Review, was forced to apologize for long delays 
between issues, and handed over his ta^ to C. R. Parry. 
Further efforts were made to bring the Bhikkhu SiiacaTa*to 
England, and in order to raise funds for this purpose a special 
society, to be called the Buddhist AssocitUi^ in England, was 
form^ to serve as rt reception committee. 

In 1917 the War was at its baght, and the Review shrank 
to three small issues irregularly produced. Paper and printing 
were both prohibitive in price, foreign subst^bers were cut 
off by war conditions, and funds for such philosophic interests 
were hard to find. 

Post War Revival 

Twelve months later, however, the tide began to turn. 
At the Wesak Meeting on the Full Moon of Uzy. Ananda 
Hetteya returned to the ranks of active propaganda in a 
"fighting speech" which aroused the listening members to 
fresh enthusiasm, and in the spring of the following year 
the new Editor, D. B. Jayatilaka, wrote a rousing call to 
action, pointing out that "the difficult conditions under which 
the work has been carried on dunog the past few years are 
rapidly disappearing, and soon we may hope to see the 
activities of the Society resume their normal conise." He 
went further, and called for an extension of its woric in every 
field, pointing out that no society can stay static ; either it 
advances or recedes. He appealed to the Buddhists of the 
East for help, and financial help was certainly forthcoming 
from Ceylon, the late C. A. Hewavitame and the Anagarika 
Dharmapala, of the same family, alike sending money to 
England to carry on the Sodety's work. When D. B. Jaya¬ 
tilaka returned to Ceylon, Ananda Metteya took over the 
Editorship jointly with Captain EUam. The house at Peny- 
wem Road was given tip; meetings were organized at the 
Emerson Club, and later at the Minerva CaM, Bury Street, 
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opposite the British Moseum. A series of special meetings 
was organised to ina};e known the work of the Society to the 
general public, the first being: held at the Caxton with 
Dr. W. A. de Silva, the newly elected President of the Society, 
in the Chair. The speakers were Francis Payne, Dr. William 
McGovern, who had entered the Order in Japan and later 
wrote much on Mahayana Buddhism, "Allan Bennett," as 
Ananda Mettcya once more called himself, A. W. P, Jayatilaka, 
and the distii^ulshed Chaiiman. 

Death op PaopBSSos Mills and Frank Balls 
In 1920 the which had been appearing only inter- 

mittently, once more resumed its original form and siae, 
and the first issue for 1921 contains Mrs. Rhys Davids' well- 
known article On the Divine Slates and the first of a fine series 
of articles on "Practical Buddhism" by Ellam. But just as 
the future began to appear auspicious the hand of death 
removed two of its best-known and most ardent members. 
Professor Edmund Mills, in a way the most distinguished 
member of the Society, died in April, 1921, after filling, in 
his time, the offices of President, Chairman and Editor of the 
Reviea. His knowle(^ of Buddhism was profound. "He 
possessed, moreover, that understanding of the deeper meaning 
of the Buddha's teaching which only those can obtain who 
know that, in past lives, the Buddha-thought was part of 
themselves." He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
at the early age of thirty-three, and when he died at the age 
oi eighty he was one of the most distinguished scientists of his 
day. But if he was the most distinguished, Frank Balls, who 
di^ the following December, was perhaps the most hard¬ 
working of all who gave their time and energy to the work 
of the Society. 

Ahanda Mettbya in London 
Meanwhile the ex-Bhikkhu Ananda Metteya came to 
London from Liverpool, and lived there until his death. 
Miss Louise Balls has given an impression of a visit to his 
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lodgings hi Ecdes Road, Clapbam Junction. '‘Kore In a 
good-sized front room was his sittuig^room workshop. Part 
of the room was a shrine, where stood a statue of the Buddha, 
and always some flowers before it.“ He was busy inventing 
a new kind of phonograph. ' 'Instead of a recordii^ disc there 
was an endless band upon which even a whole opera might be 
recorded in continuity. He sacrificed sleep and recreation, 
and neglected to eat, in his eagerness to bring about the 
materialisation of his idea." A devoted assistant nursed him 
and financed his enterprise, but when success was at last 
achieved the inventor found that the same idea had been 
patented one month before. The disappointment told on his 
failing health, and few could recognize in the almost toothless, 
stooping figure the leader of the Mission which had first 
reached England ten years before. '*Yet his talk was always 
in teresting and he had a delightful humorousness." He began 
to lecture again, and fought with his failing health to carry oa 
the work be bad founded, only to see it dying before his eyes. 

In the autumn of 1921 there were plans for a great revival. 
Committees were to be formed of the members of each Buddhist 
country in London, and Correspondents were appointed ail 
over ^ world. Probsthain's of Great Russell Street was 
once more appointed a Buddhist Book Depot, and efforts 
were made to revive the various Branches in the Provinces. 
There was one of the periodic proposals to form an International 
Buddhist Union. A badge was designed to be used by Members 
of the Society and duly appeared as an adornment on the 
new front page of the next issue of the Revtrw. 

TsB Iktbrkational Buddbtst Uotok 

It was therefore with high hopes that the Society entered 
the year 1922, In his Editorial for the Januaiy-February 
issue of the Rwi^w. which was numbered Volume 12, No. 1, 
Ananda Metteya announced a steadily increasing circulation, 
while at a large meeting convened on January 4th, to discuss 
plans for the International Buddhist Union there was produced 
a remarkable list of representatives in all parts of the world. 
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Among these we find mention of our friend* U Kyaw Hia for 
Burma, and R. H. Nbcon* better known to student of Eastern 
philosophy as Sri Krishna Prem. 

Fbakcis Payne's Lectures 

Then* suddenly* came the end. Balls was dead* and 
Ananda Mettcya's health failing rapidly. Francis Payne 
stepped into the breach* and even as the Sodoty dissolved 
about him. arranged and delivered at the Essex Hall a fine 
series of twelve lectures on Buddhism, whidi served th« 
invaluable purpose of uniting the remaining London Hudclhisls 
around a common enterprise. The series was a great success, 
and drew audiences of two liundred at a time. It was followed 
by twelve more lectures in the following autumn, and though 
the Reviev had ceased to appear* and no meetings of the 
Sodety were held until the final meeting for its dissolution, 
these lectures kept alive a spark of interest which later Societies 
were able once more to fan into flame. 

Death op Propessor Rhys Davids 

Meanwhile the hand of death removed a famous worker 
6om the field of Buddhism in England* when Professor T. W. 
Rhys Davids died at his home at Chipstead. Surrey, at the 
age of eighty in December, 1922. First President of the 
Sodety, his interest in it was as sincere SiS his scholarship was 
primarily instrumental in providing the material which 
English Buddhists might study and strive to apply. It is 
interesting to note that the two greatest figures in the Society, 
heading the scholarly and* for want of a better terra, religious 
aspect of its work respectively, died within four months of 
one another* and with them, died the Society. 

"THE WISDOM OF THE ARY AS" 

In January, 1923* there was published the best text-book 
of Buddhism then written, the Wisdom of tM Ary as. This 
was a collection of papers written and delivered by Ananda 
Metteya during the winter of 1917-18 to a private audience 
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in a studio belon^g to the writer, Clifford Bax. to whom the 
book is dedicated, and the author was very happy when this, 
his final effort, was set before the world. 

Death of Akanba Mettbya 
His life was wajiing fast, and early in Karch the final illness, 
accompanied by suffering painful to witness, took its inevitable 
course. Miss Balls has written a touching tribute to his last 
few days of life. "Though suffering terrible pain, he was still 
compassionately aware of a singing beggar in the road, and 
sent his landla^ out with money within a .few short hours 
of his death." He passed avmy on March dth. 192S, at the 
age of fifty. Among those present when he died was Francis 
Payne, and to him fell the task of composing a Buddhist 
Funeral Service. "We took the lovely passage describing the 
Buddha’s last days, the very last words that the M^er 
uttered, and then we added his beautiful passage on the nature 
of Nibbana, and those present by the graveside were deeply 
impressed." The late Dr. C. A. Hewavitame cabled the 
money with which to buy a grave, and a plot, some fifteen 
feet square, was boii^ht in Morden Cemetery. Flowers and 
incense were placed on the grave by members of the large 
gathering assembled, and so there passed from human sight 
a man whose memory generations yet unborn will some time 
honour for bringing to England as a living faith the Message 
of the AU"En1ightened One. 
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III. THE BUDDHIST LODGE AND THE BRITISH 
MAHA BODHI SOCIETY 


I T was about this time that I entered the Buddhist move¬ 
ment, and can speak henceforth from firsthand knowledge. 
My interest in Buddhism dates from the day wlien. for 
reasons long forgotten, I wandered into a bookshop, somewhere 
near the British Museum, and bought a secondhand copy of 
Cooiuaraswamy's Suddha and tfu Gospel of Buddhism, which 
bears the date 26/8/18, when I was seventeen. Having 
discovered that 1 could with ease sit in the correct aoss- 
iegged position for meditation, and that 1 seemed to ''remem¬ 
ber'’ the principles of the Dhamma almost as fast as I read 
them, I lightly regarded Buddhism as an old friend onco more 
eocountered, and on going up to Cambridge in 1919 at once 
made friends with students interested in Eastern ways of 
thought. I was introduced by one of them to Theosophy, 
joined the Adyar Theosophical Society in 1920, and continued 
my studies of Buddhism on the wider basis of its all^mbradng 
platform. It was not for some years that I discovered that 
although Colonel Olcott, the first President of the Theosophical 
Sodety, had done marvels for the revival of Buddhism in the 
East, 3 ^t the Society which he helped to found was fast 
deserting the great principles which H. P. Blavatsky had 
founded it to proclaim. Having made this tardy discovezy 
I left the Society, but I am yet unshaken in my view that the 
Theosophy of H. P. Blavatsky is an exposition of an Ancient 
Wisdom-Religion which antedates all known religions, and 
that Buddhism is the noblest and least-defiled of the many 
branches of the undying parent tree. 

I must apologise for this personal digression, but in the 
history of any movement it will be found that the appearance 
of a new leader involves to iome extent the introduction of 
the principles which form his character, and the part I have 
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played in the Buddhist movement in this country can never 
be divorced from the TTieosophical background against 
which I stand. 

The Loki>on Buddhist League 
The Buddhist "Centre" of the T.S. 

I attended one or two of the final series of six lectores 
wlvch Payne delivered at the Essex Hall In the spring of 1923, 
and was impressed by his evangelical earnestness. I was still 
more impressed with the Wcsak meeting held on Uay 19th, 
1924, under the auspices of "The Buddhist Society and the 
London Buddliist League/’ willi E, E. Power in the Chair. 
The London Buddhist League was tlie name given by 
Payne to a group of regular attendants at bis lectures, and 
served to span the gap between the old order and the new. 
It was probably this meeting which inspired me to collect 
some of my friends in the Theosophical Society, particularly 
those in the Youth Lodge which I had founded in the previous 
year, to form a Centre within the Sodety in which to collect 
Theosophists of a specially Buddhist way of thought. This 
Centre, a less formal unit than a Lodge, was formed, with 
myself as Secretary, on June 28th, 19^, and held its first 
meeting at the house of a Mrs. Forsyth, a Council Member of 
the old Society, in Westboume Terrace. Of the eight persons 
present three came from Ceylon, one from Burma, and the 
otliers were Mrs. Forsyth, H. K. Brailsford, Miss Aileen M. 
Faulkner, who became Mrs. Christmas Humphreys in 1927, 
and myself. At this meeting it was agreed that our Group 
would in no way clash with the work of the Bnddhist League 
and the old Society as its keynote would be study rather than 
propaganda. In view of the hostility shown to the Lodge by 
certain Sinhalese on account of its early Theosophical pro¬ 
clivities, it is interesting to note that my dlacy reads: ' ’Arthur 
de Zoysa (one of our first members), on hearing that we were 
now officially connected with the T.S., expressed his pleasure, 
as Buddhism in the West bad only been enabled to spread 
as the result of the pioneer work done by the T.S." 
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The second meeting was made memorable by the presence of 
Dr. and Mrs. W. A. de Silva, the former filling our eager ears 
with a long discourse on the fundamentals of the Dhamma. 
At an informal meeting in August "we decided to join the 
Buddhist Les^e en bloc, to lend it our support in all its 
activities,” and we formally did so, at the same time hearing 
news that the old Society was about to be wound up. We 
accordingly made special efforts to bring to our side such 
members as were still available, and among those so contacted 
was A- H. Perkins of Portsmouth, who later became a Pound* 
Ing Member of the Lodge. 

A- C. March. A Shrine Room 

Under the date September 9th, I wrote in my diary that 
"a Mr. A. C. March, of Highgate, airived late, and showed 
himself to be a keen new Member of the Northem School." 
A. C. March was of the type without which few societies can 
for long exist. His tireless enthusiasm was shared by many, 
but his immense capacity for wearisome yet necessary work 
was quite unique. Without his aid our Magazine might be 
yet unfounded; but for his untiring zeal and infinite patience 
the Buddhist West would still be without a Buddhist Glossary, 
and the far larger and more complicated publication, our 
unique Buddhist Lodge Bibliography, which took him five 
years to compile. It was at this same memorable meeting 
that wc decided to attempt a scheme long desired by many of 
us, a Buddhist Shrine Ib?om open to the public, where all 
alike might meditate or read, away from the distracting noise 
of daily life. Enquiries were made and we settled on a room 
at 78 Lancaster Gate. In the words of my diaiy, "I reported 
that it was ours for £55 a year. Carried, but whence the £5S 
a year ?" Thus, at the early stage in the life of the new unit 
of Buddhist endeavour entered the question which cripples 
so many such societies, and will kill as many more—finance. 
Many have mused on the fact that whereas societies formed 
for useless, or, at the best material purposes, seldom fail for 
lack of funds, the necessary element of gold is never easy to 
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attract to an enterprise which has for its ideal the enlighten* 
ment of mankind. Yet it may be that it is better so, for 
where there is money there is generally discord in the spending 
of it, and a movement obviously well financed makes no call 
on the gwierosity of its rank and file. 

Be that as it may, none of the Buddhist societies founded 
m this country has ever been self-supporting, and the financial 
history of each baa been the same, a series of appeals for the 
wherewithal to stave off a financial crash, interspersed with 
occasional donations from those rare beings, sympathisers 
who had the means to help as well as the will. 

At the end of October 1 was invited to address the Buddhist 
League by C. S. Havard, its Secretary, and I appealed to them 
for co-operation between the Centre and the League. All 
approved save Francis Payne, who, as I recorded at the time, 
held out, "having a deep suspicion of Theosophy." 

The Buddhist Lodge of the T.S. 

Meanwhile new Members were coming in fast, and the 
time seemed ripe to pass to the next logical step in our growth, 
to turn ourselves from the informal and nebulous condition 
of a Centre into that of a properly constituted Lodge. An 
Application Form was accordingly signed by myself as 
President, Miss A. M. Faulkner, Hon. Secretary, and the 
foUowii^ five Founding Members; Ben Bayliss, who was the 
landlord of our Shrine Room, Colonel H. M. Meyler, a solicitor. 
A, C. March, A- H. Perkins, Capt. Sprey-Smith, also of 
Portsmouth, and Roy de Mel, of Ceylon. It was on this 
occasion that we fixed our meetings for alternate Monday 
evenings, and so we held them for nearly thirteen years. 

The Application for the granting of a Charter to the Buddhist 
Lodge of the Theosophical Society in England and Wales 
was presented on the morning of November 19th, 1924, and 
granted that evening, Although the Lodge formally severed 
all connection with the Society less than two years later, 
this date has always been regarded as the Lcd^ birthday, 
and is celebrated by a spedal meeting every year. The 
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Charter was actually presented to me as President, in the 
presence of other Members of the newly focnded Lodge, at a 
specially convened meeting at the Mortimer Hall, which 
was then the property of the Theosophical Society, by the 
then Vice-President, Mr. C. Jinarajadasa. 

Tee Shuns Room Opehed 

In Janaary, 1925, we began to hold our meetings at the 
Headrjuarters of the parent Society at 23 Bedford Square, 
where tlie Youtli Lo^e, which hid so many members in 
common, met on Die alternate Monday nights. A few days 
later the Shrine Room at 78 Lancaster Gate was opened for 
public use. An official opening ceremony was held in the 
room in the following July, some thirty-four persons somehow 
seaDng tliemsclves in the room, mosDy on the floor. The 
brief ceremony was arranged by some of the Sinhalese Members 
who, robed lo their natiorial costume, performed the tradiDonal 
rites before a gold-lacquered image of the Buddha, which a 
son-in-law of Lady Blomfield had rescued from a field near 
Rangoon, where with many others it had been cast away. 

This was the only occasion during the fifteen months of its 
existence as a Buddhist Shrine that any words were uttered 
in this room, and over four hundred and fifty names are to 
be found in the Visitors' Book. Consecrated to such congenial 
silence, the atmosphere of the room, with its blue carpet, 
old-gold curtains and but little other furniture, afforded 
unique conditions in a vast and noisy dty for that quiet, 
introspective thought which the West will sooner or later 
find essential for its sanity. 

The following notice was framed and hung up in the room r 

''This room has been placed at the service of all Buddhists 
of whatever School, and from whatever Country, by the 
Buddhist Lodge of the Theosophical Society in England, whose 
Members, in the Kame of the Bleased One, bid you welcome. 

The room is kept purely as a Buddhist Shrine for quiet 
reading, thought, and meditation, and will be open from 
8 a.m. to 10 p.m, daily. 
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Books End Incense are provided, and flowers may be 
offered and left upon the alter. 

n the room is cold, please light the fue. 

Visitors are asked to sign their names below on the occaaion 
of each visit. 

As two Members of the Lodge have guaranteed the rent 
and upkeep of tire room, a Collecting Box has been provided 
for the use of those who would like to contribute something 
towards the £$$ per annum that this involves. 

The two principal Buddhist organizations in London are 
the Buddhist League aud the above-mentioned Lodge. For 
furdrer information as to the League write to C. S. Havard, 
170 High Road, Lcytonstone, E.Il, For further information 
about the Lodge write to Miss Aileen M. Faulkner, lOla 
Horseforry Road, Westminster, S.W.I.” 

A. C. MaECH as COREESPOKDING SeCRBTAEY 

Meanwhile the seeds of the first Buddhist periodical since 
the Bttddkisi Revifv ceased publication early in 1922 were 
sown by the appointment of A. C. March as Corresponding 
Secretary of the Lodge. His task was to build up intelligent 
interest in the newly bom movement by corresponding with 
those unable to attend our London Meetings, and in the next 
ten years, over and above his work on the Magazine and his 
compilation of the Gios$ary aird BihUo^aphy. all caixiod out at 
the end of a long day’s work in an office, he managed to 
build up an elaborate network of communication with well- 
known Buddhists throughout the world. It is amusing to 
think of him in his Highgate home introducing by letter two 
Buddhists who were living, unkxrown to each other, in neigh¬ 
bouring streets of a small town in Kew Zealand ! 

Our Threefold Object 

In the ensuing months we' settled dosvn to the routine of 
our meetings. At once the effect of our deliberate choice of 
Object made itself felt, for we were founded "to form a nucleus 
of such persons as wished to study, disseminate and attempt 
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to live the foAdamental priodplcs of Buddhism.” In the 
work of the Lcd^ the threefold object has always been con¬ 
sidered as three aspects of an indivisible whole. In oar view 
one must study before teachin|;, and yet be equally insistent 
on the need of teaching to others what you yourself have 
leamt. Yet neither study nor dissemination can be fruitful 
without a constant attempt to apply in daily life the principles 
thus ieamt and taught. This threefold Object has distinguish¬ 
ed the Lodge from the old Society, whose membeiahip was at 
all times far more distinguished than that of the Lodge and 
j ustly prided itself on its standard of scholarship. The interest 
of the Lodge has been focused on producing Buddhists, 
unafraid to style themselves as such, rather than on making 
known the finer points of Buddhism. Members have joined 
the Lodge because they wished to tread the Buddhist Way, 
and many are content to imbibe of its principles only so mu^ 
at a time as they find they are able to apply to the daily round. 

Wesak 1925 

On Uay 8th, 192$, the festival of Wesak was jointly cele¬ 
brated at the Essex Hall by the Buddhist Soci^ of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Buddhist League and the Buddhist 
Lodge, when some hundred and fifty people listened to no 
less than ten speakers. 

THE BUDDHIST LODGE MOHTIiL Y BU/.UCTIH 

Meanwhile our correspondents were growing in number 
and volubility to such an extent that it became necessary 
to prepare a multigraphed report of each meeting of the 
Lodge and send a copy to each of them. This process, carried 
out with all the enthusiasm of a youthful movement, later 
developed into the Buddhist Lodge Monthly BuUeHn, edited 
by A. C. March. The first issue, which consisted of thirteen 
pages of foolscap, assembled and pinned together by hand, 
was published on October 5th, 1925. It appeared at monthly 
intervals, six in all, until March, 1926, and then bbssomed 
out in print as Buddhism iK England. From its earliest 
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appearance as a few dipped>together sheets of none too legible 
type it was taken serionsly by old-estabEshed Buddhist and 
Theosophical Magasines. The tint issue contained an article 
on the relationship between Buddhism a nd Theosophy, our 
Bye'L&ws (solemnly compiled and passed but Ton g since 
forgotten}, the beginmugs of a Bibliography of Buddhist books, 
and a report of a meeting which forms a landraark in the 
history of Western Buddhism. • 

The Akagabira I)rahmafa).a 
The Anagarika Dharmapaia, as he was best known, was 
bom of the famous family of Hewavitame in Ceylon in 186$, 
In 2880 he came under the influence of H. T. Blavatsky and 
Colonel H, S. Olcott, the Founders of the Theosophical Society, 
and four years later joined the Society. Upon the express 
advice of "H. P. B-," he took up the study of Pali, and, 
renouncing the householder's life, spent the remainder of his 
days in the revival and spread of the Dhanuna in the East and 
West. In 1886 he assisted Colonel Olcott in his campaign 
for the founding of Buddhist schools, and with him travelled 
far and wide under the name of the Anagarika Dharmapala, 
the "homeless Protector of the Dhamma." In 1891, the year 
of Mmc. Blavatsky's death, he visited Buddha Gaya, the 
famous site of Buddhist pilgrimage, and straightway res^ved 
to agitate for its return to purely Buddhist hands. To this 
end he founded in Calcutta the Maha Bodhi Society which, 
founded on May 31st, 1891. is the oldest existing Buddhist 
Society. 

In July, 1925, he had written me a long letter from a nursing 
home in Switzerland, whither he had travelled from Ceylon 
to recover tbe health he had forfeited by years of overstrain. 
In this letter (published in full in Buddhism in England, 
September, 1983) he refers to H. P. Blavatsky as “the messeng- 
er of the Masters of the Trans-Himalayan Lodge.” He 
pointed out that he was a member of the Blavatsky Aasociatloo 
in London and wished “to see through it the spread of such 
teachings as were given by H. P. B. as she received (hem from 
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the Masters. I believe there are quite a number of Tbeosophists 
who are inclined towards the Buddha Dhamma.’* In a letter 
of September 12tli be gives his views on the relationship 
between the Buddhists of England and Ceylon. “It is too 
bad that although Ceylon Buddlilsts have been friends of 
Englaud yet no attempt has been made to enlighten the English 
people regardii^ the Dhamma. If Ceylon Buddhism dies it 
would be a calamity. I think the danger could be averte<l 
with the help of British Buddhists. During the time of 
H. l^ H. British Theosophists went to Ceylon and worked 
with the Buddhists. Since Iter death the bond lias been 
loosened.** It is therefore clear that tho Anagariks came as n 
Buddhist 'rheosophlst appealing to Buddlust Theosophists, 
and it was therefore appropriate that his first appearance on 
Ei^lish soil should be iftdti the auspices of tlie Lodge. Not 
since Ananda Metteya's arrival in April, 1908, liad a Buddhist 
missionary landed on English soil, and the date of this meeting, 
September 27th, is justly memorable. Besides the thnni 
Buddhist societies, memb^ of the United Lodge of Thfr)- 
sophists and the Blavatsky Association were present, and the 
Press arrived in force. After a reading from the Voice of the 
Silence, which the Anagarika had described in his first letter 
to me as “a pure Buddhist work," wo took Pansil, and E 
outlined the position of Buddhism in England at that time. 
As my diary reads: ' 'Wanted: a personality. The* Anagari ka 
having worked for forty years was coming to us for two. 
Wc awaited Iiis requirements. He spoke at length... .“ 

His Plans 

Nothing, however, was settled, and cn October 4tK. lie 
sailed for the U.S.A., to carry out engagements there before 
returning for two years to England. He wrote to me fre* 
quently about his plans. ''The chief object needed is a 
permanent Vihaia where we could have our preaching hall, 
library and residential quarters. ..." He always came back to 
this, that our first need was a Vihara, and at times he dreamed 
of an the elaborate details of its decoration and furnishing. 
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Meanwhile see had celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
the foundation of the Theosophical Society by presenting^ on 
November 17th, at the Mortimer HaJi, a Buddhist play in 
blank verse based on the life of the Buddhist Emperor Aseka. 
which I had written for the occauon and called The Conversion 
of the King. 

BVDDHJSM IN ENGLAND 

Our first birthday party on November 19th, was celebrated 
with a birthday cake bearing one candle. Save for the 
substitution of Jack Brinkley for H. N. Brailsford as the 
Hon. Treasurer of the Lodge, nothing further occurred in 
1925, and we all looked forward to the return of the Anagarika 
m the New Year. He began his own house-honting, our 
efforts not having been very successful. Oar own time was 
fully occupied with plans for publishing the BuUoHn in printed 
form as Buddhism in England. Mrs. Humphreys designed 
the front and back covers, and later designed the Lodge seal 
which is a simplified version of the same symbolic form. 
Three hundred copies of the first issue were printed and 
published on April 22nd, bearir^ as a frontispiece a portrait 
of the Anagarika, and although the immediate demand 
needed the printing of a further hundred copies, it is immensely 
difficult to obtain one of these to-day. 

26 Hart Strstt 

The time had come to move our meeting place. Relations 
with the Theosophical Society were becoming rapidly strained, 
as the brand of Theosophy which they advocated moved 
farther and farther from that proclaimed by H. P. B. As our 
presence at headquarters became unwelcoine we took a room 
of oar own at 26 Hart Street, W.C.l, and as we could not 
afford to keep two rooms, and we hoped any day to hear of 
some large house being taken for oui joint work with the 
Anagarika, we gave up the Shrine Hoorn at 7S Lancaster Gate, 
and moved it bodily to Hart Street, putting up a curtain to 
veil the Shrine, while meetings were being held. We shared 
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this room with the Judge Lodge of the Theosophicel Society, 
thdr views on corrent Theosophy being kindred to ouis, for 
we had many membeis in common, 

Th£ Bhikkhu Asdissa Wuktha 

About this time there arrived in England a Burmese 
Bhikkhu and one of his cheUs, the first of the Burmese 
Sangha to reach this country since Ananda Metteya arrived 
in 1908. Tlie Venerable Ardissa Wuntha was much impressed 
witli our efforts to take Pansil in Pali, and spent an evening 
teaching us the correct pronunciation. The taking of Pansil 
before an image of the Buddha is the nearest approach attained 
by the X.odge in the way of ceremony, and although Mr. Perkins 
devised a Buddhist '"service," which was published in the 
Monthly Bulletin, it has never been used by the Lodge. 

Wbsak, 1926 

The Wesak Meeting, held at the Holbom Town Hall, 
was the last at which the old Society and the Buddhist League 
were represented, for twelve months later they had ceased 
to exist. On the other hand the Anagarika, announced as the 
General Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society, was joined as 
host with the existing three societies, and thus the four 
existing Buddhist groups in this coimtry shared a public 
platform side by side. 

This night of May 27th was further memorable in that 
for the first time the message of Buddhism was broadcast 
from 2 LO. Our application to the B.B.C. was granted on 
condition that our speech should be labelled an Historical 
Address, and contain nothing in the nature of propaganda, 
Mr. March and I drafted the fifteen hundred word article 
between us, and it was read into the microphone by Mr. March 
at the time that I Nvas taking the Chair at the Holbom HaU. 
There was an immediate sequel Church influence was so 
powerful and immediately exercised that in spite of our appeal 
to be allowed each year to repeat such a successful experiment 
we were never again "given the air". 
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The British Maha Bodbi Sogetv 
J uly, 1326, waA a busy and «xcj ting month. Th« Anaganka'a 
efforts to find a suitable house in London having failed, he 
bought a house at 66 Hadcley Road, Ealing, which he called 
Foster House, in memory of his Patroness. On July 24th, 
some fifty people arrived for the opening to find the enormous 
Buddhist flag invented by CoL Olcott arousing the interest 
of the neighbourhood. According to my diary, "speeches 
by the Anagarika, Payne, March, Mcx)kerji, self and others." 
On this occasion was bom the Britisr Maka Bodhz Societv 
which thereafter shared with the Lodge the burden and 
privilege of representing the Dbamma in England. 

Thb Lodos an» the B.M.B.S. 

It has been suggested many times that there should never 
have been two societies, but one. From the Ansgarika's 
arrival, however, he made it clear that he had his own ways of 
worldng, and proposed to set up a second and independent 
organization with a rival magazine. Further attempts at an 
amalgamation of our efforts were frustrated by his taking 
a house at Ealing, obviously useless to the Members of the 
Indge who needed a far mere central meeting place. Hence¬ 
forth the two societies went their several wa}^, but their 
methods of working have fortunately been complementary, 
and it may be that independent funedoning has served our 
common purpose better than union. The Lodge woiUd 
probably have found the tie to Theravada Buddhism em¬ 
barrassing ; the Mission certainly disliked, for reasons difficult 
to define, our interest in the doctrines proclaimed by the 
Anagarika's own teacher, H. P. Blavatsky. 

The Bhikkhu Dorjs Prajwakakda 
To return to a memorable month. A surprise visitor to 
the Lodge was the Venerable Dorje Frajnananda. who was 
bom in London in 1877 as Frederic Fletcher. While a student 
at Oxford, he read the Xig^ of Asia, and later went on a 
holiday to Ceylon. There he was intiodiued to the High 
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Priest Sumajigala and the A&agadka DharmapaU, and studied 
the Dhamma under their care. From Ceylon he went on a 
lecture tour in America and then returned to England, where 
he entered the Army. During the ^Var he rose to the rank 
of Major, but the suffering and death he witnessed made him 
resolve to leave the world and enter the Sangha as soon as the 
War was over. In 1922-3 he went with McGovern, Ellam and 
G. E. 0. Knight on a long expedition into Tibet where he 
stayed for a year at Shigadze, and had audience with the 
Tashi Lana. He entered the Yellow Cap Order as a samawet 
—the firet Englishman to do so—but returned to Ceylon in 
1924 for Ordination into the Sangha of the Southern School. 
As a Bbikkhu he travelled on loot tho length and breadth of 
India, loUowing from point to point the holy plaoes of Budd« 
hism. Then, hearing of the beauty of Burma, he made 
Rangoon his headquarters, and, save for periodical pilgrimages 
in India and the Himalayas, and this trip to London, has worked 
them ever since- His fiery eloquence is remarkable, and 
should he ever return to England he would be the most 
powerful Buddhist preacher of the Dhamma we have ever 
heard. Would that he had been able to stay with us, but he 
had to return to Burma, and left us all too soon. 

Tab BunoHiST Lodge, Londok 

In October, 1926, the Lodge suddenly sank to a low ebb. 
As I wrote in my diary at the time : “0 .lober 11th. Crawled 
to Lodge from bed of 'flu to find three members and five 
others no quorum. Position desperate. We have eleven 
members, three in Portsmouth, three duds, and the remaining 
five all needed for a quorum." The remedy was at hand. 

‘ ^ I then proposed that we leave the T.S. Agreed with cheers." 
A special meeting of the Lodge was formally convened, and 
on October 25tb, the Lodge passed a Resolution to return its 
Charter and become henceforth an Independent organisation. 
Thus was bom the BtmDsisT Lodge, London. 

Thereafter membership increased rapidly, and an incident 
occurred which caused a further step to be taken is the 
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spreading of the Dhamma in England. We were engaged ia 
studying Olcott’s Buddhist CaUchistti, and agreed that it 
was not ideally suited to the modem Western temperament. 
Someone snggesled "Why not write oux own?"—and thus 
was bom the text-bock What is Buddhism ? A committee 
was appointed to decide its form, and reported upon a cloth- 
bound book to be compiled at Lodge Meetings from drafts 
prepared by me on the lines of the Key to Theosophy. Instal¬ 
ments, as approved, would be published serially in the Maga¬ 
zine, and the type of them kept standing. A skeleton of 
the contents was prepared and published in the Magazine, 
and work began at once. It was about this time that Mis. 
Rhys Davids showed her interest in the Lodge by offering 
to write for the Magazine, and when we told her of the proposed 
text-book, and invited her assistance, she very kindly formed 
a committee oi herself. Dr. Edward Greenly, Dr. W. Stede 
and the late Dr. Estlin Carpenter to criticise each instalment 
as it was passed by the Lodge. It was made clear that the 
responsibiUty for the publication was ours entirely, as we did 
not always agree with the alterations proposed. On matters 
of scholarship, of course, the assistance of the committee was 
invaluable; on matters of comment, inference, and choice 
of analogy our own views were at times too unorthodox to 
secure their approval. What with drafting, revising, dis¬ 
cussing, ledraitu^ and c^ain revising in the light of four 
separate criticisms from the committee, I was kept more 
than busy for the next eighteen months, bat taught myself 
more Buddhism by writing such a book than by reading all 
yet written. 

THS BRITISH BUDDHIST 

Meanwhile, the Anagarika had found it necessary to return 
to Ceylon for a few months on family affairs, and a farewell 
meeting was held at his bouse at Ealing on October 20tb. 
To our regret he produced the first issue of his own periodical 
The British Buddhist, an eight-page, printed magazine 
entirely written by himself and priced at threepence a copy. 
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To BS the roost interesting article was that on Thmophy and 
Buddhim which begins : "The foundert of the Theosophical 
Society were Buddhists. H. P. Blavatsky was chosen by 
two of the Adepts of the Himalayan Buddhist Brotherhood 
to be their mouthpiece to teach the few chosen people of the 
West the truths of the two fundamental doctrines which are 
the foundations of the Buddha*dhamma. 

End of Original Buddhbt Soctety 

Some time during this month a meeting was convwd of 
the Council of the Buddhist Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland to permit the quantity of books, magaaincs and pam¬ 
phlets which had been stored away when the Society «as»t 
to function to be handed over to the Anagarika. This was 
done, and sliortly after the Society was formally dissolved. 
It was proposed by Mr. March tlmt we assume the name, but 
the suggestion was turned down on the ground that by 
assuming the name we should take on all the karma of the old 
organitation, which would have quiU a strong enough influence 
upon us without being deliberately assumed. 

On November Ist, the Anagarika sailed for Ceyion, leaving 
the conduct of the Mission and the m^aainc in the charge 
of his nephew Daya Hewavilame. 

Help From The East 

On November 15th we held our last meeting at Hart Street, 
for Judge Lodge announced that they found their sliare of 
the rent too much for their resources, and we could not afford 
to cany on the room alone. As I remarked at the time, if 
homelessness was the test of good Buddhism, the Lodge 
as a unit ranked high. Thereafter we held our meetings at 
Miss Faulkner's flat at 101a Horseferry Road. Westminster, 
until September of the following year. Meanwhile, U Kytw 
Hla of Mandalay, who acted as an agent of the old Society, 
was doing immense service to the Lodge as agent for the 
Magazine and collector of much-needed funds. Time and 
again, when we wondered how the printer's bill would be paid. 
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lie sent os & timely cheque collected in small sains from our 
readers and friends. Burma gave us the first Buddhist 
Mission and has supported the old Society and the Lodge. 
Ceylon sent the second Mission and has supported the British 
Maha Bodhi Society. As will be seen later. China sent us 
the Venerable Tai Hsu. whose presence inspired a minor 
Buddhist renaissance in all European Buddhist societies. 
It has been left to Japan, through the viats of Dr. D. T. 
Suauki. to arouse in us an appreciation of Zen. 

Wbsak, 1927 

Early in May the Anagarika returned to London in time 
for a joint celebration of Wesak on May 27th. This time the 
invitation card is headed *'The British Maha-Bodhi Society 
and the Buddhist Lodge, London.” About a hundred and 
fifty were assembled at the Essex Hall to hear speakers wlio 
included A. P. DeZoysa. Charles Galloway, and the Anagarika. 
with mysell in the Chair. On this occasion we began the 
practice, continued ever since, of taking all the flowers laid 
before the Buddha Rupa, beside the platform, to the West* 
minster Hospital, as from *'the Buddhists of London.” 

On the night oi the Full Moon of July the Anagarlka 
convened at the Essex Hall his first public meeting, for the 
celebration of the Buddhist festival of the ‘'Settii^ in Motion 
of the Wheel of the Law.” Dr. C. A. Hewavitame was in 
the Chair, and the principal speakers were Fronds Payne. 
Dr. W. A. de Silva, myself, B. L. Broughton and the Anagarika. 
The proceedings began with the Piriih ceremony performed 
for the first time in public by five Sinhalese students in their 
national robes. B. L. Broughton, who helped to found a 
short-lived Buddhist Group in Oxford in 1916, had been 
elected a Member of the Lodge the previous December, and 
was shortly afterwards elected Presld^t of the British Maha 
Bodhi Society. 

An Engagement. 

In July. 1927, Miss Faulkner and I became engaged. 
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We took for our ftjtnre home the upper part of a house at 
121 St. Geoife's Road, Pimlico, and held our first meeting 
there on October 3rd. This was the sixth move lor the Lodge 
in the three years of its existence, but it then remained 
undisturbed for six years more. I realised that the occasion 
of our mamage should be marked with Buddhist ceremony, 
and accordingly compiled one for our use, surely the first 
instance of a bridegroom writing his own marriage service I 

The Students* Buddhiet AssocaATioN 

In November, Dr. A. P. de Zoysa, who had from the first 
taken an active part in the Buddhist movement in this country, 
formed the Students' Buddhist Association, with Dr. S. A. 
Wickremasinghe as President. Meetings were held monthly 
at the Mission headquarters, and the two organisations were 
never easily distingt^able. On the night of our marriage, 
December 17th, a E>inner was held by the Association at the 
Eustace Miles Restaurant, to which representatives of various 
Buddhist countries were invited. Among these was Keniyo 
Kawasaki of Japan, who attended our wedding in the afternoon 
and proved a most enthusiastic agent of English Buddhism 
on his return home. It is to be regretted that his scheme for 
a Mahayana Association to be formed among the Japanese 
students in London never materiaJixed, 

A Buddhist Marriage 

On December 17th, 1927, Miss Aileen M, Faullaicr and I, 
being respectively the Hon. Secretary and President of the 
Lodge were married, first by a dvil ceremony at Ealing, and 
then in the Lodge room at 121 St. George’s Road, by the 
ceremony written for the occasion and published in the 
December Magazine. Thirty people somehow got into our 
sitting room, including A. C. March, Vice-President of the 
Lodge, who proved a most capable "Officiant,” A. H. Perkins 
and Charles Galloway, who acted as assistants in reading 
portions of the Scriptures where the text so indicated, the 
Rev. Will Hayes of Chatham, a Unitarian Minister who had 
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b<frietuded the work of the Lodge from its foundation, Kenryo 
Kawasaki, mentioned above, and Jack Brinkley whose wife, 
too. became a Member in the New Year. A Press photographer 
took a flash-light photograph, which duly appeared in the 
Sttnday Grapkie while a visitor present remarked that the 
ceremony not only “went beautifully," but “sovmded hundreds 
of 3^rs old”. 

We did not forget the Lodge during our honeymoon in 
France and Switzerland, In Paris we attended a meelii^ 
of the Frcncli Buddhist Group, later to become, under the 
inspiration of the Venerable Tai Hsa and the leadership of 
Miss Constant Lounsbery, I« Amis du Bouddhisvu. and in 
Switzerland we met the young Prince Khun Mong of Hsipaw, 
Shan States, who became a Member of the Lodge in the New 
Year and aroused interest in oui work on his return home. 

41 Glodcrsier Road, N.W.l. 

By February, 1928, the Anagarika, who had returned to 
Ceylon the previous December, had collected enough money 
to buy a house at 41 Gloucester Road, Regent’s Park, and the 
house at Ealing was sold. 

In March, he wrote to me from Ceylon: "Three learned 
Bhikkhus have consented to take up residence at 41 Gloucester 
Road, and acquire a thorough knowledge of English and 
preach the Dhamma to the English people.” 

This was the timt news of this attempt to establish in 
Ei^land a branch of the parent Sangha of Cejdon, and we 
began to prepare for their reception. 

Wesak, 192S 

To make our Wesak Committee more widely representative 
we tried to interest the Budokwai, the London Club for the 
practice of ju-jitsu and allied arts, the Burma Club and the 
Japanese Students' Association, For the first time we spent 
money on advertising the meeting, the cost being defrayed 
by our ujifa,iling friend, Dr. W, A. de Silva. The result was 
an audience of over a hundred and seventy, and a most 
successful occasion was well reported in the Press. 
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Thkbe Bbikkhus From Csylon 

July 8th, 1928. a meeting was held at 41 Gloucester Road, 
to welcome the three Bhikkhus from Ceylon- PandiU 
Parawahera Vajiranana. Kegoda Kandasaia and Dehigaspe 
Pannasara were all alike eager to rnake Buddhist history, 
but were totally unversed in Western ways of thought and 
but little versed in the English tongue. All alike learnt 
English rapidly but the Ven, Vajiranana alone stayed long 
enough and travelled widely cnougJi to understand to some 
extent the needs of Western psychology. The three Bhikkhus 
were brought to England under the care of Depapriya Walislnha, 
now General Secretary of the parent Maha Bodlu Society, 
who helped them to iorm classes for the study of Pali Buddhism 
and Meditation, The arrival of such a deputation from the 
Buddhist Sangba of the East, however, gave rise to wide 
discussion both in our own magazines and in those of Calcutta 
and CeyloD on the purpose and value of such a Mission. 
In the Buddhist Antwal of Ceylon for 1928 the Editor remarks: 
“We think that the Buddhism that will find foothold in the 
West in any appreciable degree will not be the popular faith 
of the Buddhist East. It will be an embodiment of the 
philosophy of the Buddha which, while not differing from the 
essentials of the Dhaimna... must adapt itself to the environ¬ 
ments in that country". In my speech of welcome to the 
BhiJekhus on July 8th I emphasised the need of presenting 
the principles of Buddhism in a form acceptable to the Western 
mind, and. although, in the words of our report at the time, 
“Mr. F, J. Payne followed in his usual forceful manner, flatly 
disagreeing with most of Mr. Humphreys' remarks,” history 
has justified our point of view. 

The whole subject was thrashed out at a g^en meeting 
convened by the Students' Buddhist Association in August, 
when I opened a debate on the motion, “Is Buddhism the 
Religion for England ?" I was followed by J. F. M'Kechnie, 
who. having left the Sangha, no longer called himself the 
Bhikkhn Silacara. B. L. Broughton. Dr. A. P. de Eoysa. 
Captain H. M. Hai^y, who was later elected President of the 
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H. E- Boedcker* who later changed his name to 
that <rf H. E- Taylor, and later again entered the Sangha of 
Ceyion as the Bhikkhu Upali, and several others. No two 
speakers seemed to agree on what they meant by Baddhism, 
and if there was a consensus of opinion that England n etdei 
Buddhism, there was an equally definite view that the country 
as a whole did not yet dain it. All this is of importance in 
deciding the policy of Buddhists In England towards the 
spread of the Dltamma. 

A Cathouc Pamphlet 

Already, Ixowevcr, our uncoordinated efforts had produced 
a remarkable result, which was made manifest in a pamphlet 
written by G, Willoughby-Meade and published by the 
Catholic Truth Society under the title Bitddhiim in Bvropt. 
Quite by chance we found copies on sale in the entrance of 
Westminster Cathedral and considered the opening sentence 
ertremely interesting: “While Spiritualism is perhaps the 
roost actively undennining force at present working against 
Christianity in English-speaking countries, it is becoming 
more difficult to ignore another and much more insidious foe, 
namely, Buddhism.” The whole pamphlet is a fine example 
of the pseudo tolerance of Rome, which advises a careful 
examination of all other points of view on the unshakable 
assumption that they are all wrong. Having given a careful 
outline of Theravada Buddhism, the writer describes Western 
materialism and scepticism as having prepared the way 
for Buddhism, whose adherents needed sympathy as “little 
children stumbling in the dark-" He concludes, “Our enemy, 
then, is Buddhism, the tenuous but tough and elastic Buddhism 
of the Western materialist." 

WHAT IS BUDDHISMf 

On October 8th, 1928, wc published Whet is BMhism ?— 
an Answer from the WeiUm Point of The projected 

hundred pages had grown to 256, and we were only able to 
sell a book of this aiae at three shillings because most of the 
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matter had already appeared in serial form in the M^arine. 
Of the seven hun<&ed and fifty copies of the first edition we 
had sold three hundred and fifty before pabUcation. and as 
we had no capital with which to advertise, no 
for distribution, and no business experience of any kind it is 
to the credit of the material presented that we have sold to 
date in England and abroad nearly three thousand copies 
of the three editions. 

The Vbn. Tai Hsii 

In the autumn of 1928 Kedamath das Gupta, the energetic 
Organiser of the Fellowship of Faiths, arranged a series of 
public lectures on comparative religion, at the last of whwh 
I was asked to speak on behalf of Buddhism. I found beside 
me on the pUtfoim a heavily built Chinese in native costume 
who spoke no English and yet radiated a '^dynamic peace," 
if I may coin that phrase, such as I had found in no human 
being before- Tai Hstt, Abbot of Nan Pu To Monasteiy. 
Amoy, President of the Buddhist Education Association of 
Nanking, and described by someone who knew of his work as 
the greatest single factor in the revival of Bud^ism m China, 
bad come to Europe to study Western Buddhism, as part of 
his far-reaching scheme for organizing an "International 
Institute of Buddhist Studies in Europe," with a committee 
in each capital representative of aU Buddhist associations of 
whatever school. He told the meeting through an interpreter 
that he had been active in the revival of Chinese Buddhism 
since the age of twenty. Having founded the Chinese Budd¬ 
hist Association of Nanking, he went into retirement for four 
years, for meditation and the study of European and Chinese 
philosophy. He then began to write and lecture, founded 
the Hai Cha'o Yin (Votes ofihs Tide) as the printed medium 
of the national revival which he contemplated, and b^an to 

1 It raoit be pemembereU that thi* part of the Hiatory rpeato as 
fxom 1937 In tact W?uU it Buddhism? sold rteadHy uatu l95i, wort 
a Urge of it, re-written as straight prose, was incorporated in the 
Pelican ^ddhim. 
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train a large body ot students to spread the Dbamma through¬ 
out the land. He was later invited to Germany, and returned 
home convinced o{ the need of making the Dhamma known 
in Europe generally. In 1928, at the age of forty, he once 
more came to Europe, and having delivered a series of lectures 
in Paris arrived in London, the third Buddhist missionary 
to reach our shores. On November 4th. he was welcomed at 
the British Maha Bodhi Society and on the following evening 
at the Lodge. On the latter occasion he asked me to form 
the London Committee of his International Buddhist Union, 
and 1 agreed. Considerii^ that he spent but a few hours 
with each European organization it is amazing whatenthusia^ 
he generated. He left next day for Germany, but he returned 
from there to Paris and so inspired his audiences that a group 
was formed by Miss Constant Lounsbery and called, at the 
Venerable Abbot’s wish, Amis do Bouddhisme. Mrs. 
Humphreys and I were actually present at the founding 
meeting on our way back from a holiday in Switzerland, and 
were thus able to form a link between the new group and the 
Lodge. This link with London was strengthened by the 
Mission sending a Bhikkhu to Paris from time to time in 
order to be present on notable occasions. 

The London Buddhist Joint CoMHitTEE 
Under the influence of Tai Hsu’s magnetic personality 
we fonned a joint committee to plan and conduct the Wesak 
Meeting, 1929, and though its fourteen members, representing 
all existing societies and Chinese and Japanese students, 
did no more than two persons had done previously, their 
meetii^ gave an opportunity to manifest the right spirit of 
concord. On March 1st, the nearest approach to a repre¬ 
sentative meeting of London Buddhists met at the Lodge as 
the London Buddhist Joint Committee. The B.M.B.S. and 
the S-B.A. refused to conoperate officially, but were represented 
unofficially. There were present Mrs. Humphreys, March 
and myself from the Lodge, M. B. Kin and S. S. Bu from the 
Burma Society, M. Tateuo from the Japanese Students' 
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Association, S. L- Fu and K. T. Chu from the Central Union 
of Chinese StudenU, Prince Khun Mong, Jack Brinkley, 
Dr. S. A. Wickieraasinghe and Daya Hewavilame. We made 
great plans, but few materialized. We tried to form working 
groups of Buddhists among tbe Chinese, Japanese and Siamese 
students in London, but failed completely, thoi^h we managed 
to interest a few iDdividual Siamese. We agreed to organize 
a number of small provincial Wesak meetings to be held 
concurrently Mvith the London festival, but only tlirce took 
place, We organized four public lectures at the Kssex Hall 
during the following June which attracted about forty people 
lor each meeting. 

WSSAK, 1 & 2 $ 

Kearly three hundred, however, attended the joint Wesak 
Meeting on May 23rd, when Francis Payne took the Chair. 
The Bhikkhu Vajiranana was the principal speaker, and led 
the recitation of Pansil in Pali. Nearly two hundred attended 
the Wesak Meeting at the Mission the following Sunday, when 
tbe Bhikkhu Nandasara was the principal speaker, the third 
Bhikkhu having been invited to the Wesak Meeting in Paris, 
where he proved very popular. At the same time Wesak 
was celebrated by George Yoxon in Liverpool and by the Rev. 
Will Hayes, a Unitarian Minister, in Chatham. 

New Publications 

The year 1929 was notable for a number of publications by 
both Societies, in furtherance of the policy favoured fcy 
Ananda Metteya of making known Buddhist principles by 
means of cheap literature. The Mission published a long essay 
on Kamma by the Bhikkhu Silacara, a SuddA^i Sfirvw 
compiled by Payne, which, consisting as it did of PanaU, as 
usuaUy taken at Buddhist meetings, and extracts from the 
Scriptures in Pali and English was not too happily called a 
"Swvice." and a third pamphlet, compiled by Devapriya 
Walisinba, called BuddAim, the Religion of Compassion and 
EnUgkiermtni, which is the equivalent of the Lodge's BwidAum 
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And ihc Buddhist Movemeni To-day. At the invitation of 
C. E. O. Knight, p.r.g.s., who was the loader of the Expedition 
composed of Ellam, the first General Secretary of the old 
Society, Fletcher, already referred to as the Lama Dorje 
Prajnananda, and Dr. hlcCovern, in their famous trip into 
Tibet in 1922'2S, which culminated in McGovern's solitary 
trip To Lhasa in Disguise. I wrote a pamphlet on Buddhism 
and called it A Religian/or Modem YotriA. This he pubJished 
at his Golden Vista Press about the same time as he brought 
out his own delightful IntimaU Glimpses of Mysterious Tibet. 
being his own account of the Expedition. At the s<iQ\e time 
A. C. March, who h&d edited Buddhism in England from its 
inception, resigned his post as an accountant in the City and 
by arrangement with certain Members of the Lodge gave up 
his whole time to its work. Thereafter, until 1936 he ran the 
Magazine, compiled books and conducted his vast corres* 
pondence from his home in Guernsey, his first task being the 
compilation of a Brief Glossasy of Buddhist Terms which first 
appeared in 1931, and seems to have supplied a definite want 
amoi^ students of Buddhism.' 

Ebnsst Hunt 

In September both the Mission and the Lodge welcomed 
back to Ez^land on a well-earned holiday one of its most 
noted Buddhist sons, Ernest Hunt, known in Hawaii by his 
Buddhist name, the Bhikkhu Shinkaku, For thirty years he 
has laboured in Hawaii to save the children of the Japanese 
inhabitajits from compulsory education in Christian schools, 
with the inevitable lowering of their innate religious standard. 
He opened Buddhist classes for them with the assistance of 
his wife, and gathered to the English section of the Japanese 
Kongwanji Mission, under the powerful support of the late 
Bishop Imaranra of that sect, a number of English and 
American Buddhists to offset the Christian and, at times, 
irreligious inihience of American culture. In the course of 
his work he founded and largely paid for the Buddhist Annual 
* For Kew BditioQ SM Part II h«r«of. 
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of Hawaii, which was for some years the most de%htful atid 
compreheosive Buddhist magazine on the market. AU 
honour to such untinng and unselfish enterprise. 

Dr. Ernest Rost 

Another outstanding figure of this period was Lieut-- 
Colonel Ernest Rost, o.b.b., k.i.h., m.r.c.s., eto. Dr. Rost, 
who was bom at Ealing in 1872, spent his early career m 
Burma, where he joined the Indian Medical Service. In 
Rangoon he became a very successful surgeon and a founder 
of the Rangoon Medical School. He early became interested 
in Buddhism, and was one of the first to coniperate with Almi 
Bennett when he arrived in Burma to take the Robe. His 
part in the Mission to England in 1908 has already b«n 
related. During the Wax he served on the Northwest 
Frontier and retired on pension to England in 1924. He at 
once began an intensive study of the Abhidhamma, and in 
1930 published the results of his analysis in The Haiwe of 
Consaiousneis. Meanwhile he had joined both the lx)dge 
and the B.M.B.S., and in November, 1929, held the first of 
a series of meetings at the house of his hostess, Mrs. Matterson, 
in West Hill, Putney. It is possible that this sysl^ of 
drawing room meetings, used in the days of the first Mission, 
might have served to interest a new section of the public, but 
he died in June, 1930, and was aemated at Golders Green 
after a Buddhist Service devised by Francis Payne and con¬ 
ducted by the Bhikkhus Nandasara and Pannasaia in the 
presence of a large attendance from the various Buddhist 
societies. Thus, there passed from our midst a great gentleman, 
whose name iiould ever be connected with that of Allan 
Bennett wherever the advent of the Dhamian to England is 
discussed. 

J. E. Ellam 

Within a few months three more well-known Buddhists 
passed away. Captain J, E. Ellam, one-time General Secre¬ 
tary of the old Society, and Editor of the Buiikist Review. 
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anther of Naoi^ana. Buddha the AthHii, and many articles, 
died in tragic drcumstances in July, 1930, and was followed 
in the New Year by Mrs. Adams Beck, whose works on 
Buddhist doctrine couched in story form, such as the House 
of Fulfilmsni, The Splendour of Asia (later reprinted as 
The Life of Buddha), and the Garden of Vision, brought the 
Message of the Bnddha to thousands who would never have 
read of it in books which bore the title Buddhism. 

Of far greater loss to the Mission in London, if not to the 
Lodge, however, was the death of the great Patron of the 
work of the Anagarika Dharmapala, Mrs. Mary Foster, 
whose death in December, 1930, at the age of eighty-seven 
removed from the Mission its main source of revenue. 


A Meditation Circle 

In November, 1930, certain members of the Lodge formed 
a Meditation Circle. They felt that the outward activities 
of the Lodge failed to satisfy entirely the needs of its members, 
and realised that any association formed to make knovm 
spiritual principles should have a “heart" as well as a “head", 
that only by intensive concerted effort in the inner world of 
thought could the Lodge be made an effective spiritual 
entity, and their own development proceed accordingly. 
Membership of the Circle is confined to members and close 
friends of the Lodge, though members are scattered all over 
the world. The work is carried on by meetings of those who 
live in or near London, and correspoudence with IhoH too 
far away to attend. Much of the material from these letters 
finds its way into the Meditation Page of Buddhism in 
En$laind. for which members of the Circle are responsible, 
and the textbook published by the l^dge, Concsn^ 
Iraiion and hdediiaiion, was mainly their work. Alexander 
Fisher's Followers of flie Buddha, founded In 1909, to 
satisfy a similar need, did not long survive: the 
Circle, however, after seven years' activity, still carries 
on. 
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Two More Bhikkhus From Ceyioh 

On July 27th, 1932, two Indian-bom but Ceylon-tramed 
Bhikkhus arrived in London to replace the three Sinhalese 
Bhikkhus who had left, The older of the two, then thirty' 
nine, v?as Rahula Sonkrityayana, who was bom in the United 
Provinces, and after studying the Dhamma in Ceylon entered 
the Order in 1930. Ananda Kausalyana was younger, 
smaller of stature and a less powerful personality. If only 
the former's dynamic energy and immense erudition could 
have been allied to the latter's more peaceful and persuasive 
mentality, and this material been wisely used for the dh- 
semination of the Dhamma in England, a new era might havii 
opened, but it was not to be. The opportunity was allowotl 
to slip, and in due course they returned to the East, the 
Bhikkhn Rahula in November, 1933, the Bhikkhu Ananda in 
March, 1934. Meanwhile, the former offered for public 
inspection a unique collection of Tibetan wall-paintings 
which he had obtained from the palace of the Taahi Lamn at 
Tasbilhunpo and from Lhasa itself, whither he had made a 
pilgrimage disguised as a Tibetan Lama, a feat made possible 
by the fact ih&t he spoke Tibetan fluently. 

The Two Magazines 

While the two learned Bhikkhus were at the Mission they 
held classes in the Buddhist Scriptures. PaU and meditation, 
thus eanyii^; on the work of their predecessors, and under 
their influence the Briiish Buddhist was able to expand in 
October, 1932, to forty pages. Buddhism in England, oji 
the other hand, began to publish a series of illustrations, many 
being from paintings by that capable artist, Mile. Loube 
Janin, of P^s. We also published the first article by a 
Tibetan, beii^ the work of the Lama Yongden, the adopted 
son of Mme. David-Neol, the French expert in Tibetan 
Buddhism. At the same time we made two experiments, 
both tolerably successful. At Lodge Ueeting:s we begsn a 
series of discussions on the fundamental principles of Buddhism 
in which the Chairman took the role of an intelligent but 
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sceptical enquirer^ closely cross-examining: the members 
present on their collective ideas on each principle in order 
to make them find out what they did believe and why. The 
second scheme come from the brain of A. C. Mar^, who 
orgviized a series of “Ever-Circulatcrs", or correspondence 
circles in different parts of the world, notably liverpool, 
Leeds, and New Zealand, whereby members unable to meet one 
another kept up a discussion by orgnniaed correspondence 
on the subject in Ixond, and so vicariously ^ined the advant¬ 
ages of meeting together periodically. 

Gifts to the Lodge 

By this time the Lodge Libniry had grown to about five 
hundred volumes, partly by purcliase, partly by review copies 
for the Magazine and partly by gift. Gifts to the Lodge, 
liowevcr, have not been confined to books. The July- 
Augnst issue of our Magazine, for example, was dedicated 
to the memory of Sir Edwin Arnold, who was bom on June 
10th, 1$32, and we were delighted to be able to acquire from 
his eldest son the armchair in which much of the Light cj Asia 
was composed, while his second son. Dr. Emerson Arnold, 
wrote an appreciation of his fatiier for the Magazine, and 
joined the Lodg:e, About the same time Sir Ralph Paget, 
at one time British Ambassador in Siam, gave to the Lodge 
on permanent loan a collection of Buddha rupas given him 
in Siam, and these have in turn been lent for life to various 
members of the Lodge. We have at times been positively 
embarrassed by tlie number of images of the Buddha of all 
sizes, age and material which have been sent to the Lodge, 
“to find a home where they will be respected,'* by persons 
who, not being interested in Buddhism, yet felt they should 
be returned to a proper resting place. G. E, 0. Knight 
let us acquire a collection of precious gifts, embroidered robes, 
porcelain and other articles, some of which were given him 
by the late Dalai Lama himself, in Tibet, and the Lama 
Dorje Prajnananda of Rangoon has recently sent us a 
collection of Buddhist relics, rosaries and the like which he 
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&c<)\ured ixi Sikkim, Tibet, and other parts of the Buddhist 
world. 

The Uvsrpood and District Buddhist Lodge 

In February, 1933, a collection of Buddhists in or near 
Liverpool, under the leadership of George Yoxon, revived 
the Branch which had ceased to function during the Wax, 
and called it the Liverpool and District Buddhist Lodge, a 
name changed in 1934 to the Liverpool Buddhist Mission. 
Members of the Lodge and the B.M.B.S. alike paid visits to 
the group from time to time, and this Mission, with a Croydon 
group, represent the two existing Buddhist associations 
outside Lc^on tonlay. 

Death of the Anagarika Dhabhapala 
lo May, 1933, came news of the death of the Anagarika 
Dhaimapala. He had entered the Order in 1931, at Samath, 
as Sri Devamltta Dhammapaia, and was thus the first Bhikkhu 
to be ordained on Indian soil for over seven hundred years. 
There he died on April 2&th, 1933, at the age of sixty-eight, 
worn out with fifty years' work in the cause of the Dhamma. 

Wesak, 1933 

Wesak svas celebrated as usual by a joint meeting of both 
Societies, with myseU in the Chair, supported by the Bhikkhc 
Ananda and others, including A. H. Perkins, whose zeal for 
Buddhism could not better be shown than by the fact that 
for years he drove by car from Portsmouth to London and 
back merely to attend Lodge meetings, often arriving home 
in the early hours of the morning and sometimes in foggy 
weather spending the night in his car. Wesak was also 
celebrated at Cambridge at the house of the Mahaiaja Kumar 
of Dharampur, supported by the Bbikkhu Vajiranana, who 
had returned to England to take a degree at Cambridge, 
Dr. E. J. Thomas of the University being in the Chair, 

Buddhist Meditation 

Meanwhile there had appeared one of those simultaneous 
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^al crisis in theaffairsof Buddh- 
< sormotinted by desperate appeals 
id friends, the only remaining event of 
. f^uropean Buddhist Congress, held at the 
X the British Maha Bodhi Society on September 
. On the first day A. H, Perkins was in the Chair 
%t welcome delegates, who included A« C. Uarch from the 
Lodge, the Rev. Will Hayes from the Free Religious Move¬ 
ment, N. D. S, Silva, Chairman of the Dharmapala Trust j 
which provides the only regular income for the Mission. f 
Prof. Edmond Privat, the great Esperantist from Switzerland, 1 

Miss Bertha Dahlke and Guido Auster from Germany, and 
Miss Lounsbery from France. On the foHowii^ day the Ven. . | 
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Tao Chun. th« Geiroan Baddhist who, as Martin Steinke, had 
founded the Gemeinde urn Buddha in Berlin, declared the 
meeting open to discuss the proposition before it, the best 
way to improve the Buddhist position in Europe. Con¬ 
gratulations are due to Daya Hewavitame for the organising 
of the Congress, which established as much as any such meeting 
can do, an atmosphere of mutual goodwill. 

TMS WHBEX. 

In January, 1955, the BrUish Buddhisi svas replaced by 
an eight-page mimeographed monthly periodical called Thi 
W)u€i, edited by Daya Hewavitame, which obviously cost 
the Mission far less than the British Budd/mt. Buddhism 
in England, on the other hand, began to publish the results 
of our study of the Tao Te Ching, the Chinese classic, and 
opened its pages to a discussion on Buddhism in the light of 
modem psychology- Meanwhile further gifts arrived. In 
memory of Doris Elton, his wife, Bayard Elton gave us a 
spedaUy illustrated first edition of the Light of Asia which, 
with a first edition of the Voice of the Silenu. signed by H. P. 
Blavatsky. is one of the treasures of our Shrine Room; 
Miss Balls about the same time gave us a framed photograph 
of the famous Bhikkhu Hikkaduve Sumangala of Ceylon, 
which had once belonged to Professor Mills, and Dr, Fleetwood 
Oatram gave us, in exchange for a few pounds for her Clinic, 
an amber necklace whose known history goes back two 
thousand years and which she had for long used with success 
in healing children. Finding it growing “tired", she asked 
that it be restored to a Buddhist atmosphere, and it now rests 
in the lacquered cabinet which houses the gilded Burmese 
Buddha Rupa before which Pansii has been taken by so 
many Western Buddhists in the past twelve years. 

CONCSiiTRATlON AND MEDITATION 

On February 15th, 1935, the result of eighteen months' 
hard work appeared In public as the first edition of our text¬ 
book, Conc^ration and Meditation, containing 340 pages 
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for tho price of 3$. $d. We expected this publication to arouse 
interest, but were surprised at the speed with which successive 
editions have been sold. It may be that in the midst of so 
much positively dangerous and ^tsh advice being broadcast 
in the name of Yoga, a book based on sound commonsense 
and personal experience fills a definite need. 

Wesar 1935 

Wesak was again celebrated at the Caxton Hall. Speakers 
were Dr. B. E. Fernando, who has done so much in the 3 ^ears 
past to raise the standard of writing and speaking at the 
Mission, Charles Galloway, a member of the old Society, 
Alan Watts, who was by now takii^; a very active pari in the 
affairs of the Lodge, and Mrs. Humphreys and Alan Giant 
who read from the Scriptures. At Liverpc^ eleven Buddhists 
held a week>end conference at Hayfield, in Derbyshire, and 
thus paved the way for an oft-mooted Buddhist Summer 
SchooL On Wesak night H. E, Taylor was ordained in Ceylon 
as the Bhiklchu Upali, and according to cmrent reports is 
preparing himself to become a very valuable link between 
East and West. 

THE SUDDHJST LODGE BIBUOGEAPHY 

A month later we published A. C. March’s Buddhist Bihlic- 
graphy, a work which had taken him over five years to com¬ 
pile. It is a unique effort, and we hope to get it adopted as 
the standard Buddhist Bibliography in the principal libraries 
of the world. Thereafter March, whose eyes were troubling 
him, begged to be excused the arduous labours of managing 
and editing the Magasine, as well as being Hon. Treasurer of 
the Lodge and condncting its correspondence, and we accord¬ 
ingly elected Mr. L. W. Watts, father of Alan Watts, to the 
post of Treasurer and Vice-President, and in the following 
May handed over the Magazine to Alan Watts, We first 
got in touch with this young man in !d29. when he wrote to 
ns from a school at Canterbury. We sisjuvn^A that he was a 
master, and received a shock when we found out that this 
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writer of mature opinions on Buddhist subjects was thee a 
schoolboy of fifteen. 

bfeanwhile the Mission celebrated the return of B. L. 
Broughton after a four years’ tour of the East, and elected 
him President for the ensuii^ year, an office which he had 
been the first to occupy. Distinguished visitors to the 
Mission included Sir Francis Younghusband, who was already 
busy preparing the World Congress of Faiths for 1936, and 
Sir D. B. Jayatilaka, Leader of the State Council of Ceylon. 

Speakers at our eleventh birthday meeting included Or. 
W. Stede, an Hon. Member of the Lodge, and Dr. Har Dayal, 
both of whom have given much time to lecturing at tlie 
Mission as well as attending meetings of the Lodge. In 
February, 1936, Alan Watts’ Spirit of Zen was published in 
the Wisdom of the East series, and on May 1st lie took ovix 
the task of editing BuddMspi in England from A. C. March, 
who, after ten years’ uninterrupted work, deserved a rest. 
A future of the first issue under his control was a hand¬ 
printed wood<ut on the Japanese koan, “the sound of one 
hand" by Hassuko (Mrs, Christmas Humphreys), who is 
responsible for the various colour prints which from time to 
time have graced our Calendar smd occasionally the Magaeinc. 

The World Congress op Faiths—Dr. D. T. Suzuki 
The event of the year was the World Congress of Faiths, 
held in London from July drd to 17th under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Francis Younghusband, with Mr. Arthur Jackman as a 
most efficient Secretary. Buddhist representatives were 
Professor D. T. Suzuki of Japan and Professor G, P, Makla- 
sekera of Ceylon. The former was judged by many to be the 
most popular figure at the Congress. Bom in 1670, Daisetz 
Teitaro Suzuki studied Zen Buddhism under the late Shaku 
Soyen of Kamakura, and in 1920 was appointed Professor 
of Buddhist Philosophy at the Otani University, Kyoto. 
In 1921 he founded the Easiern Bvddkisi. the most scholarly 
work of its kind in print, and for the last ten years has made 
his name world famous for his series of Essays on Zm Budd- 
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hism, aad his translations and comments on the moiB famous 
Mahayaaa Sutras used by the Zen sect. Dr. Malalasekera, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Pali at the Ceylon University, 
Colombo, was no stranger to London Buddhists, for he had 
more than once spoken at Wesak meetings, and is one of the 
most active Buddhists of the younger generation in Ceylon, 
Another fine sf^er at the Congress, and a good friend to 
London Buddhists, was Sir Sarvepalli Radbakriahnan, whose 
election to the newly founded SpaJding Chair of Eastern 
Religions and Ethics at Oxford University was universally 
popular. So soon as his Congress engagements permitted Dr. 
SuTuki visited the Lodge, in order to assist os in our study of 
Zen, Other visitors to the meeting convened to welcome him 
were Miss Lounsbery from Paris, Count Wachtmeister, busy 
on preparations for ^ Buddhist Opera, Ch'uTa-kao, then hard 
at woric on his new translatioa of the Too Tc CUng, Dr. 
Malalasekera and other visitors to the Congress. We found, 
as we expected, that an hour with a Zen master was worth 
weeks of literary study, and at these and Other meetings which 
Dr. Suzuki was good enough to attend we learned enough to 
lay the foundations of a definite course of study of Mahayana 
Buddhism which has been far too long delayed. At one of 
these meetings I had the pleasure of announcing that the Ven. 
P- Vajiranana, leader of the original three Bhikkhus to take 
up residence at the Bdission, had been admitted to his Doctorate 
at Cambridge University for his thesis on Buddhist Meditation, 
and we suffered a double loss when both he and Dr. Suzuki 
thereafter returned to the East. 

Death oe Edmohd Holmes 

In November we suffered a further loss in the death of 
Mr. Edmund Holmes, a great pioneer in educational reform, 
and author of that “best seller", the CrtU of Bud3ha. For 
many years an Hon. Member of the Lodge, he was. at his 
passing, one of the last of a generation whose scholarship 
and charm prepared the way for the Buddhist movement 
as it is to-day. 
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Wesak, 1937 

On May 25th, 1937. W«ah was celebrated by London 
Bnddhists for the thirtieth consecutive year. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the presence in London of so many distinguished 
Delegates to the Coronation of King George VI, we invited 
a number of them to the ceremony, and were fortunate in 
having the Hon. Dr. Ba Maw, Chief Minister of Burma, in 
the Chair. Supporting him were the Hon. Mr. Justice Mya 
Bu, and Captain Tun Hla Otmg, a grandson of Mrs. Hla Oung 
who financed and accompanied the original Mission In 1906. 
From Ceylon we had Mr. Sri Kissanka, barrister and ontstime 
Bhikkhu, who is patron of the Salgala Monastery where the 
English Bhikkhu Upali is at present working. The Hon. 
Sir D. B. Jayatilaka, Minister for Home Affairs in the Govern¬ 
ment of Ceylon, visited both the Mission and the Lodge but 
was unable to be present at Wesak. The room at tJie Caxton 
Hall was full to overflowing, distinguished victors including 
the Duchess of Hamilton and Miss Lind-af-Hagcby. 

A Buddhist Opera 

On the same night as the Wesak Festival, Count Axel Haoul 
Wachtmeister, son of the Countess Wachtmeistcr who was 
the close friead of H. P. Blavatsky, and himself for many 
years a member of the Lodge, produced at the Scala Theatre a 
Buddhist Opera in two Acts which he called Prince Siddhartha. 
The words he compiled from the works of Edwin Arnold, 
Samuel Beal and Mrs. Adams Beck, the music being entirely 
his own. The Opera, in twenty scenes, was well recetved. 
It is to be hoped that this first effort to make known the 
message of Buddhism through the medium of Western music 
will set a fashion for the days to come. 

Conclusion 

What have we done in thirty years of work ? The answer 
seems to be, more than will ever be made known. We axe 
working in the powerful medium of thought, strong in the 
faith, as Victor Hugo phrased it, that "there is one thing that 
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is Stronger than armies, an i4€e whose time is come." Between 
them the various Buddhist organizatioos in the country have 
given many hundreds of lectures, to a wide variety of audience. 
Thousands of magazines have been sold to all classes of the 
community, and the steady sale of Buddhist books and pam> 
phlets shows that our reading public is many times larger than 
will ever be seen in a lecture hall. In addition, private 
meetings have been held regularly by both societies for the 
study of Buddhism and the practice cf meditaticn. 

The result of all this manifold activity has been a slow 
diffusion of Buddhist principles, the existence of which is 
proved increasingly by a car^ watch on all varieties of the 
public pre s s. Article, allusions, remarks in speeches and 
even jokes show even better than the rising sales of Buddhist 
literature the increasing interest shown in England for the 
largest of the world's Teligions which, if it cared to boast, 
could the noblest history. It is beyond question the 
most tolerant religion the world has known, and no man has 
ever been persecuted, much less killed for refusal to accept its 
point of view. Wherever the Dhaiuma has penetrated, art 
&nd architecture have flourished as never before, whUe no 
religion bas ever produced a wider or a loftier range of thought 
available to the humblest ittind that is capable of entering its 
realm. If to these qualifications be added the triple virtues 
of unbounded compassion for all forms of life, without excep¬ 
tion or reserve, a rugged independence of mind which seeks 
enlightenment, by its own self^effort, from the illimitable 
source within, and a balanced, cheerful, practical trevlmg of 
the Middle Way between all extremes as the ideal of the daily 
life, is it surprising that untold thousaj:^ of English men and 
women humbly consider themselves, although they find no 
need to proclaim themselves, the followers of the All«Enlight- 
ened One ? 


End of First Edition 
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PASSING OF FAMOUS BUDDHISTS 


I N 1942 Mrs. Rhys Davids died at the age of 86, and with 
her passed the last of the great translators whose efforts 
gave us most of what we know of Pali Buddhism. She 
was never in fact a Buddhist, though often asked to represent 
Buddhism at conferences on comparative religion. It may 
be, however, that slie served to link scholastic tradition with 
Buddhism as a living philosophy in the West. It is fortunate 
that Miss I. B. Homer was available to cany on the work of 
the Pali Text Society, and so to conclude what Mrs, Rhys 
Davids and her husband so magnificently began. 

American Buddhism has suffered heavily. Mr. Dwight 
Goddard, producer of the first '’Buddhist Bible'’, was a keen 
pupil of Efr. D. T. Susuki, and helped him in the production 
of some of his major works. His own writing was consider¬ 
able, and his little magazine, Zen, did much to make that 
aspect of the Dharma known in the U.S.A. Others to pass 
were Mrs. Muriel SaJanave, founder of the Western Women's 
Buddhist Bureau, at which she laboured for many years, by 
correspondence and lectures, in the cause of the Dharma. 
Like Mrs. Ruth Everett, now, as the widow of the late Sokei-an 
Sasaki, the. moving spirit behind the First Zen Institute of 
New York, she visited Japan and studied there in a Zen 
monastery. There she found a compatriot in the late Mrs. 
Beatrice Lane Suzuki, American wife of Professor D. T. 
Suzuki, who died shortly after completiz^ for us the MS of 
her Mahayana BuddMsm in 1938. 

In Japan itself Dr. Takakusu and Professor Yamabe were 
Buddhist scholars whose pasting left the cause of Buddhism 
the poorer, and in China Mrs. A. L. Cleather, a close personal 
friend of the late Taahi Lama in his exile in Peking, and 
author with Batil Crump of Buddhism, the Science of Life, 
passed away at the age of 82 in 1938. She was the last but 
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one survivor of H. P. Blavatsky’s Inner Group, and to the 
end of lier life fought to preserve the good oame of that great 
Buddhist, and to make known to the world the true Buddhism 
which she proclaimed. 

But China’s greatest loss has been the passing of the Vener¬ 
able Tai HsQ (see pp. 72-3 hereof). As Chu Ch'an (John 
Blofeld) wrote in Th4 MiddU Way (Vol. 22 p. 18). “During 
the last two decades he haH done more for Buddhism in his 
own country than any of his contemporaries and, at the same 
time, devoted much attention to the promotion of closer 
relations between Buddhist communities aU over the world. 
His total contribution to the Buddhist came was enormous." 
It seems that there is none to replace him, and in his Jewl in 
the Z^us (1848) Mr. Blofeld makes it clear how great was 
the loss to China. 

The late Mr. Har Dayal was a most popular writer and 
lecturer on Buddhism, and The BodhisaUva Doctrine in 
Buddhist Sanskrit Literature is a classic. Another great 
Indian Buddhist was the late Aoanda Cooraaraswamy, 
whose Buddha and the Ccs^ of Buddhism originally brought 
me into Buddhism, as 1 have related elsewhere herein. His 
contnbution to modem Buddhism was very great, and thoi^h 
my opinion is biased for the reasons given above, I still 
consider that of the hundreds of books which 1 have read 
on the subject of Buddhism, Buddha and the Gospel of Budd¬ 
hism is the greatest. It is therefore to be regretted that the 
publishers did not see fit to grant the Society’s request to 
reprint it as a memorial to its author. In Ceylon, the late 
Sir D. B. Jayatilaka, one of the earliest Council Membeis 
of the old Society and founding President of the Y.M.B.A., 
had become one of the big men of modem Ceylon, and the 
first Sinhalese Buddhist to be knighted. In 1948 we heard 
of the pas^g of Professor Nicholas Roerich, one of the few 
writers on the Buddhism of Mongolia, whose Altai Himalaya 
and other memorable prose and verse, as well as his famous 
paintings, will long remain as a monument to his memory. 

The Society has always had many Theosophlcal friend. 
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and mantion must be made of the passing of Mr- J. M. Watkins, 
friend of the late H. P. Blavatsky, end founder of the book¬ 
shop in Cedi Court, Charing Cioss Road, which is knows 
throughout the Buddhist world. His son Geoffrey, better 
known as Nigel, has long been a member of the Society, and 
is the wholesale agent for its pubhcations. 

New Pubucahons 

Of some importance was the Sodety’s edition of the Taoist 
classic, the Too Te Cking, translated, with a foreword by Prof. 
Lionel Giles, by our friend and fellow member, Ch'u Ta-kao. 
This vemion, the first attempt by a Chinese to translate this 
immortal work into English, received immediate recognition, 
and has since been used in several *’World Bibles” os the 
standard and best translation. In 1939 a Masque-Ballet on the 
Life of the Buddha was produced at the Stelnway Hall, the 
verse being by our old subscriber, John Masefield, tho Poet 
Laureate, with choreography and music by Ernest Beck. 
The performance was charming, and the verse, later published 
for its own sake, is a valuable addition to Buddhist as well as 
English literature. 

Tto Outbreak of War 

War was declared on September Srd, 3939. but, as a(! will 
remember, little in fact occurred tmtil the spring of 1940. 
The Buddhist Mission at Regent’s Park closed down; with 
the fall of France we were cut off from all other Buddhist 
activity in Europe. In view of the expected bombing of 
London ordinary meetings were suspended, bat the annual 
Birthday Meeting was held in November at the Caxton Hall, 
when I q>oke on "Peace m War”, a state of mind which, 
as the years passed by, became more and more difficult to 
maintain- Those of our members young enough to fight 
were faced with the problem which had faced their pre¬ 
decessors in the old Society in 1914. To fight, or not to tight ? 
To assist the nation in which they were bom or to stand upon 
the principle that violence is in all circumstances wrong ? 
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As in the previous war, some chose one way and some the 
other, Some fought, and gained distinction on the field of 
war; others declared themselves conscientious objectors, 
and suffered the odium which their choice entailed. AU 
that went returned; all, no doubt, were the richer by their 
several experience. 

Wbsak, 1940 

The Wesak Festival for 1940 was held on May 2l8t, wthin 
ten days of the real outbreak of war, and there was tlie tension 
’ of wondering in all men's minds. The Hall was packed. 

The BhikJehu U Thittila, later to become Librarian to the 
Society and one of the leading figures in English Buddhism, 
made his ficst appearance, and later in the Meeting I spied 1 
from the Chair Mr. C. Jinarajadasa, President of the Theo- 
sophical Society, and invited him onto the platform. An 1 
excellent address was given on “Gotama the Buddha" by 
Mr. Vasa Lindwall, who little knew that in a few days' time he 
would be doing magnificent rescue work as a Naval Officer 
at thJnJdrk. Miss Qare Cameron spoke on ' 'What Buddhism 
is not”, and Mr. Moine Al-Arab, an Egyptian member of the 
Society and a keen member of the Council of the Fellowship 
of Faiths, spoke on "What Buddhism is”. I spoke on 
Buddhism in the West, the need for which was apparent to all, 
for Buddhism alone has been free from bloodshed since its 
foundation. I tried to summarise the Buddhist attitude to 
war in the November, 1940, issue of Buddhism in Sn^land. 

If it verges at times on the histrionic, it was written in the 
full blast of the early days of the "blitz.” I quote but the f 
last paragraph: ] 

‘ 'A Buddhist's duty, as I see It, is to be cool, courageous , 
and compassionate, watching the weaving of the karmic f 
pattern and striving to find and to perform all duty 'in 
the scorn of consequence'. With the faith bom of an inner 
vi^on he knows that in this mighty clash of eternal prin¬ 
ciple there is. as well as suffering, great opportunity, and < , 
the needful preparation for gentler and more splendid days 
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to come. MeanwhiJe, as we live and have oar being in the 
dark night of war we can console ourselves, when courage 
wavers, with the wisdom of three words—'It will pass'." 

Xk£ Fire op London. 

In December, 194D, the premises of Arthur C. Sanders, our 
printers for seventeen years, were hail destroyed by fire, 
and a few weeks later the whole premises were cousuned. 
With them went nearly all our stock of literature, the standing 
type of many of onr "best sellers", the blocks of standing 
iUnstratiens, and our seal. Owing to a mistmderstanding 
between the printer and ourselves we were not insured, and 
the minimum loss of £250 was a severe blow to our small 
resources. Mr. Sanders was unable to carry on, but before 
he found other employment we placed on record our apprecia¬ 
tion of his unfailing kindness to a small, penurious society. 
Thereafter, while using our new printers, James Wakeham 
and Co. Ltd., for all books which passed through the Journal, 
we enlisted the help of an ever widening circle of other printers, 
large and small, to help os over the paper difficulties which 
at trines threatened to end our publication of Buddhist 
literature. As it was, before very long we had nearly all 
of our pre-war publications back in print, end produced a 
steady supply of new material, 

Wesax, ld41 

For eight years the head< 3 uarteTs of the Society had been 
onr boose at 37, South Eaton Place, Westminster. On April, 
l€th, 1941, during the last but one of the great air-rmds of 
the early part of the war, a land-mine feU on the houses opposite 
and so seriously damaged the house that no one in the drawing¬ 
room, where meetings were held, would have survived had a 
meeting been in progress. As was laconically reported at the 
time,^ "Mr. Humphreys was standing on his doorstep fire¬ 
watching. The explosion, which destroyed twenty or thirty 
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JjooAcs, fluag Mr. Humplutys back into the house and then 
passed on to week the entire Mews at the back of the hoo«, 
leaving Mr. Humphreys lying in the wreckage of the hall 
with only a bruise or two. The house was very severely 
blasted and n»rly classed as uninhabitable, but hard work 
by the builders and by Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys, who lived 
betow ground for a week or SO, has saved the buU^, and 
meetings're^jpened there on May Idth. The Shrine Room 
was wrecked, but the Shrine and Rupa are being mended. 
Other Lodge property is safe." 

An even greater raid took place on Saturday, May 10th, 
1941, and on the Sunday morning, as we patched up further 
damage to our house, we wondered who would appear for the 
Wesak meeting on the Monday night, or whether the Hall still 
stood to receive them. Yet eighty members and friends 
appeared to listen to speeches by the late Sir Hari Singh Gour 
of India and Mr. John Blofeld of China, later to become the 
principal source through which the Society recwved original 
translations of Mahayana scriptures as yet unknown to the 
West. 


The Gotama Fellowsiup 

About this time Miss Vera Bingham, an old Theosophist 
subscriber, formed the Gotama Fellowship to bring together 
Buddhists and Theosophists of pacifist belief in order to assist 
them to apply their bdiefs individually and collectively. 
This small and energetic group produced a monthly magazine, 
Tht Forum, and held several meetings. At least it was a 
protest in the midst of violence against the folly of all violence, 
and a reminder in the days of war that peace must dweU 
within if it is to be manifested in the world of men. 

Reconstruction 

It is interesting to look through the pages of our Journal 
at this time, and to see how soon in the actual history of the 
war the feeling became general that the war was already won, 
and that all that remained was the dreary process of actually 
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wiiming it- Even in 1942 there was much talk of reconstroc- 
ticfli for the post-v?ar period, as though the failure of enemy 

to crush all opposition with the violence of the air assault 
implied a succe^ul swir^-back of the pendulum. Certainly 
meetings were resumed in full, and were soon uncomfortably 
I crowded, while new publications were produced as fast as 

' paper permitted. A series on "The Foundations of Peace" 

proved veiy popular, the first in the series, Foundaii^ 0 / 
Peau. by Clare Cameron, setting the standard of quality 
for those which followed. The second was W. J. Oabb's 
Btyond thg InUiUU. later reprinted by popular demand- 
The third was aaxe Cameron's Tht Way 0 / Bfcomin^ ; the 
fourth. Buddhism and God by R. J. Jackson, and the fifth, 
The Sj^ritual Teaching 0 / iht East, by Crampton Chalk. 
My own contribution was in ths MiddU Way, a collec¬ 

tion of articles and talks published by C. W. Daniel and Co. 
Ltd., and Karma and RcUrth. published by John Murray in 
the Wisdom oi the East Series. 

A Change of Headquaetcrs 
On July 27th, 1942. the last Meeting was held at S7, South 
Eaton Place. For the time bemg the Society carried on at 
our new home in St. John's Wood. From there we planned a 
complete reorganisation of the Society, and at the Wesak 
Meeting in May, 1943, the new anangements were made public. 
The name of the Society was changed to The Buddhist 
1 Soarry, London; the name of its Journal was changed, 
after much discussion, to The Middle Way. with a new cover 
! desigued by Mrs. Humphreys, and its headquarters were moved 
( to a set of 18th century rooms over the Plane Tree Restaurant 

at 106, Great Russell Street, W.C.l. The Dbraty of 2,500 
books was entirely reorganised and given a new bookplate, 
all books being stamped with the name of the SocieH^ to 
reduce the constant loss from carelessness and worse. Meetings, 
for many yean on alternate Mondays, became weekly, then 
twice weekly, and, soon after the war was over, three or four 
times a we^. The Bhikkhu Thittila became of mote and 
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more service to the Society, foreshadowing the time when, in 
Septemher. 1947. he would be able to give it his wiiole time, 
and become one of the leading figures in Rng lisb Buddhism. 

A Mbssagb from China 

Early in 1944. when the bomt^ of London had recom¬ 
menced, it was a delightful surprise to receive from China a 
large beautifully written Message of Greeting to the Society 
from the Ven. Tai Hs(J, then and until his death the leading 
figure in the revival of Buddhism in China. The Greetli^:. 
as now framed and hung in the Society, is in three lines 
which read, "Bodhicitta is the Cause, and Great Compassion 
{Kanina) the Root, of Prajna, and are together the Means to 
Enlightenment. To the Buddhist Society, London,—Tai 
HsQ", and these words are followed by bis sesi This beautiful 
example of clasacal Chinese writing is a work of ^ as well as 
an exhortation to the mind, and is itself a memorial in London 
to one of the greatest figures in modem Buddhism. 

Our TwBNTircH Birthday 

Meetings were just developing to pre-war strength when, in 
the spring of 1944, the bombing began ^n. The new 
defences of London, however, drove off the raiders, and when 
the "V.I's” or ' 'Doodle-bugs" began to come over in ijuantity 
in June, 1944, it was agreed that even the frequent “alerts” 
were no reason for suspending meetings, and we carried on. 
By November we were in the midst of the third and last 
form of bombing, by “rockets”, but as no-one knew either 
when or where a bomb would land, by night or day, these too 
were ^ored. On November 18th we celebrated our 20th 
birthday. 

Twelve Prinoples of Buddhism 

In the course of my own address at this meeting I stressed 
the need of a dear-cut Western presentation of Buddhist 
principles, and a Committee was formed to indude, if possible, 
the basic principles of all Schools of Buddhism into a single 
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leailet, suitable ior disCribution. Thus was born, early in 
ld45, “Twelve Principles of Buddhism", the first attempt 
since'Col. Olcott's iamous “Fourteen Fundamental Buddhistic 
Beliefs”, upon which all major Schools of Buddhism agreed in 
18&1, to find such a common ground. They have since been 
translated into sixteen languages and dialects, and have been 
included in various larger publications of the Society. 

The End op tsb War 

Our first task after the War was to get in touch with our 
Buddhist friends abroad- Miss Lotmsbery, founding President 
of Lcs Amis du Bouddhisme in Paris, wrote to us that 
they had not only carried on their meetings throughout the 
war, though on a diminished scale, but had kept their Journal 
going; but for a long time it was impossible to find out what 
remained of German Buddhism. We soon made contact with 
our friends in newly re-occupied Burma, and various prisoners 
of war and internees were swiftly restored to us. At Wesak, 
a few weeks later, we were allowed, after much correspondence, 
one minute of the B.B.C.News, but a longer message of greeting 
was sent on the Eastern Service. 

RECOHSTRUCnOH 

The 21 St birthday of the Society was celebrated with much 
enthusiasm in a hall filled to overcrowding, the audience 
for the first time for many years Burmese, Sinhalese, 

Chinese and Indian Buddhist friends in their native costume. 
At the dose of the Meeting Miss Cameron, on behalf of the 
Society, after a charming speech presented my wife and myself 
with a pair of Chien Lung pewter table-screens, a Wei Dynasty 
pottery peacock, and an illuminated testimoniai recording 
twenty one years of joint service to the Society- A welcome 
speaker at the Meeting was Mr. A. C- March, the founder of 
Buddhism in England, newly back from internment in 
Germany where, in the face of much difficulty, he had delivered 
a long series of lectures on Buddhism to a class of bis fellow 
prisoners. 
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A World Tour in Search of Buddhism 
In Jaanary, 1946, I suddenly left for Japan as Junior to 
Mr. Comyns Carr, k.c., to represent the United Kingdom at 
the IntemationaJ Tribonal for the Far Cast to be held at 
Tokyo. The results of that trip, of my work among Buddhists 
in Japan and of my tour through the Buddhist East on my 
way home, vwe later embodied in Via Tofyo (Hutchinson, 
1946). In the course of my travels, I called on friends and 
members of the Society in a dozen countries, 1 visited the 
Buddhist centres in New York and San Francisco. I called 
on Dr. Ernest Hunt in Honolulu, and on the way home from 
Japan eniguiied into the Buddhist situation in Hongkong, 
Shanghai and Peking. 1 found old friends and made a dozen 
new ones in Siam, and in Bunna met for the first time onr 
oldest Eastern friend, U Kyaw Hla, for twenty years the 
Burmese Secretary of the Society. There I was given a 
cheque for f1,500, the magnificent results of an Appeal 
organised by U Kyaw Hla and Mr. and Mrs, U Kyaw Min 
for the benefit of Buddhism in England. Although thereafter 
I went on pilgrimage to Buddha Gaya with the General 
Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society, spent a week in Ceylon 
with the friends I had made in the days of the Buddhist 
Mission in London, and called on Bnddhists and noted The^ 
sophists in Madras, Bombay, Karachi and Cairo, I found no 
better friends of the Society than those m Burma who for all 
those years had given as generously of their best for the sake 
of the Dbamma in England. But my longest stay was in 
Japan, and there I studied all aspects of Japanese Buddhism. 

The Twelve Principles as the Basis of World Buddhism 
As described in Via Tokyo, I presented the Society's 
‘ 'Twelve Principles of Buddhism" to the Buddhists of Japan, 
and after long discussion seventeen of the principal secis 
agreed that they formed a common ground for Japanese 
Buddhism. These principles go much further into the 
controversial field of Buddhist doctrine than the fourteen 
^'Fundamental Beliefs” for which Colonel Olcott obtained 
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approval in 1S9I, and to that extent represent an advance 
towards a world Buddhism. The value of the step forward, 
however, depends on the extent to which the common princ¬ 
iples are made known to the differing sects, and the matters 
in common stressed to the detriment of the inessential differ¬ 
ences. In Japan if is understood that the Twelve Principles, 
translated into Japanese, are widely diffused and studied; 
to what extent the more cautious and conservative thera- 
vada or Southern School will use the common Principles, as 
approved by the Supreme Patriarch of Siam and the leading 
Buddhists of Burma and Ceylon, remains to be seen. At 
least they are available as the basis of a World Buddhism, 
and as I said at the Annual Meettng in November, 1946, which 
1 returned in time to attend, '*1 went in search of Buddhism 
and I found it. Not so much in the temples ; still loss in the 
libraries and scriptures, but in the nwd$ of sufficient men 
and women to influence the whole future of world affairs if 
only their collective wisdom and goodwill could be co-ordinated 
and made vocal in the councils of men”. 

Rboroakisation 

For the second time ^ce the War the Society was complete¬ 
ly reorganised. In place of the amateur handling cf all 
office work we secured the services of Miss Joan Pope as 
General Secretary of the Society, and under the Hon. Treasurer- 
ship of Mrs. Humphreys who, as Finance Officer to the 
PA.N.Y's during war, had acquired considerable experi¬ 
ence, we opened a complete set of books which Mr. David 
Sherwood, a member of the Society, audited each year. 

If comment be made that it is amazit^ that the So^ty 
should have existed for over twenty years without them, 

I can only reply that I did in fact run the publications of the 
Society for ah that time with a small exercise book, and if 
we lost money through small leakages, our overheads were almost 
nil. Now, however, ourintemational post alone is enormous, and 
with the capital collected for us by ouririends in Burma we were 
able to put nearly a dozen works into publication at one time. 
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NSW PUBUCATIONS 

Within a few months of our reorganisation we published my 
own Walk ^a series of articles which 1 had begun before 
I left for Japan. We published Ronald Fussell's Tfu Buddhist 
Path to S^f’EiUi^hiMmsnt, a new edition of Alan Watts' 
Ztn Buddhism, a second edition of R. J. Jackson's India’s 
Qwsi for Reality, a third edition of J.A.'s version of The 
Dhammafada. and reprints of our unceasing favourites. 
What is Buddhism ? arid Cpncen/ratian and MedilaRon. 
Then came a series of translations from the Chinese, some of 
them of works never before made available in English. Arnold 
Price produced a new version of the ^Diamond Sutra under the 
title The Jeted of TranscendsTtial Wisdom ; John Blofeld 
sent us from China a new translation of The Sutra of 42 
Seeikms. The Huang Po Doctrine of Universal hfind, and the 
material for a book on Chinese Buddhism. This was later 
published for us by Sidgwick and Jackson as The Jewl 
in the Lotus, with another Zen Sutra separately published as 
The Path to Sudden AUainmeni. Perhaps the most important 
of all, however, v?as The EsseTtce of Buddhism by Dr. D. T. 
Suzuki, being Ae substance of two lectures delivered by him 
to the Emperor of Japan in April, 1946. The first edition 
was immediately exhausted but Dr. Suzuki sent us a "revised" 
version twice ^e size, and this second edition Is one of the 
most original and creative works on hfahayana Buddhism 
which has yet appeared in English. Our own resources 
being severely restricted, we persuaded other publishers to 
bring back into print a number of one-time favourite books 
on Buddhiau, John Marlowe Ltd. produced a second 
edition of Mrs. B. L. Suzuki's Mafu^ana Buddhism, first 
published by the Society in 195S, and John Lane 
reprinted E^ond Holmes' The Creed of Buddha. We 
thus in eighteen months did more than our share to refiB 
the empty shelves of Messrs. Luzac, Watldns and the 
like with Buddhist literature, and our catalogue 
of publications goes to all comers of the Buddhist 
world. 
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The Kew Council 

With the sudden expansion of the Society it v/9s thoi^ht 
better to place its control in the hands of a formally elected 
Council, composed of Officers responsible for their 
departments and others, to the number of twlve in all. 
elected at the Annual Meeting. Three offices made necessary 
bv the growth of our activities were a Foreign Seewtary, 
to cope with the Upscale reconstruction of Buddl^ m 
Germany and Central Europe, necessarily organised for tae 
time being from London; an American Secretary to asast 
the numerous and widely separated Buddhist units in the 
U S A to keep in touch with one another through the pages, 
for the time being, of T?u MiidU Way, and an Archivist, to 
collate and make available the rapidly accumulating mass 
historical records. This included, apart from written maten^, 
reiics, souvenirs and objets d’art raiding from the aim^air 
in which Sh Edwin Arnold wrote much of Ths Lighi of Asia, 
and a robe sent by the Dalai Lama of Tibet to our member, 
Mr G E 0 Knight in 1&24, to a fine collection of Buddha 
'ru^ from all parts of the Buddhist world, and the div^ 
gifU so generously pressed upon me in the course of my world 
tour. 


Wesak. 1947 and 1948 

The principal speaker at our Wesak Meeting in 1947 was 
Mr. C, Jinarajadasa, President of the Theosophical Society, 
with whom I stayed for a week in Adyar, Madras, on my way 
home in 1946. As it happened to be his first appearance m 
England since the war, large quantities of the English T.S. 
attended to greet him. and the hall was completely crowded 
out- As it happened, the B.B.C- were recordli^ part of the 
proceedings, and obligingly relayed the speeches to the 150 
persons left out in the street. 

We took the same large hall for 1948, and again filled it. 
The retiring Siamese Ambassador was our principal speaker, 
and the refusal of the B.B-C. to repeat their previous yearis 
experience of recording the ceremony was eloquent of then 
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attitude to applied Buddhism. This was farther shown 
when a quite uiadeqoate account of the subject was given by 
an English missionary in a series of talks on religion, and 
the storm of public protest, neither sponsored nor assisted by 
the Society, shook alike the B.B.C. and ourselves. The 
airund4 honorahU from the B.B.C. took the form of a beautiful 
summaiy of the snbject written and delivered by the Bhikkhu 
ThittUa. 

THB BuPDHISt VlHAJlA SOCISTY IN ENCLAN© 

On April 18th, 194$, certain members of the Society and 
Others founded the Buddhist Vihara Society in England with 
the object of expediting the founding of a Vihara in London 
where Bhikkhus might live, teach and fom a nucleus of the 
Theiavada Sangha. The founder was Mrs. A. Rant; the 
Ven. Narada, a Maha Thera of the Vajirarama Monastery in 
Ceylon, was nominated as President, with Miss Constant 
Lounsbeiy of Les Amis du Bouddhisme in Paris, and Miss 
1. B. Homer, the noted Pali scholar, as Vice-Presidents. 
The idea of a Vihara for London had been mooted ever since 
the Anagarika Dhannapala arrived in London in 192$, and 
from time to time the Buddhist Society urged the Sinhalese 
Government to release and use a substantial fund collected 
for the purpose in Ceylon. The new Society merely added to 
the vocal demand for such an institution, but has served the 
needs of London by lectures and study classes held at 29 
Belgrave Road, S.W.l, premises leased by the Burmese in 
London and nm by the Rappiya Group, a number of Burmese 
dedicated to assist in such work. The most useful work of 
the new group, however, was to sponsor a visit to London 
by Qie Ven. Karada in the summer of 1949, when be lectured 
f^ and wide. His clear and pungent teachii^ on the Thera- 
vada was as valuable as the impression of English buddhism 
he was able to take back with him to Ceylon. 

BunomsTS fbou Tiarr 

In December, 194$. the Society had the pleasure of receiving 
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three Tibetaji BaddhisU under the leadership of Hr. Tsepon 
Sbakbaba who were visiting: England on a trade mission. 
The Leader, havu^ offered the customary white silk scarf 
at the Shrine, repli^ to Mr. Ronald Fussell's address of wel¬ 
come by expressing great surprise at the number of Buddhists 
in England and their knowledge of Tibetan Buddhism. 
Among the gifts which the visitors biooght were a signed 
portrait of the then youthful Dalai Lama which now hangs in 
the library, and a water-colour of the Potala. They were 
further impressed with the Exhibition of Buddhist Art at the 
Berkeley Galleries, arranged by Mr. W. F. C. Ohly, which 
1 opened on November l€th with a brief talk on the funda¬ 
mentals of Buddhism. 

OUB SiLVEB JuniLBE 

tn November, 1949, we celebrated the 25th anniversary of 
the founding of the Society. The Celebrations, which are 
well reported in Th4 Middle Way, included the opening of an 
Exhibition of Tibetan Art at the Berkeley Galleries, on which 
occasion I televised the same night some of the exhibits I 
had mentioned at the Opening; a Reception at India House 
at which a large number of distinguished persons attended 
to add their congratulations to those which arrived by post 
from sB over the world, and a full meeting at the Caxton Hall 
when H.E. the Thai Ambassador presented the Society with a 
magnificent Shrine, in three tiers, surmounted with a small 
replica of the famous Phra Pisanulok, the Idtb century Rupa 
in North Siam. On the actual birthday there was a DeWion- 
al Meeting at our own headquarters, followed by a tea-party 
at which the Vice-President, Ur. Ronald Fussell, presented 
gifts to myself and Mrs. Humphreys, the most lasting of 
which, perhaps, was a suitably inscribed clock. Mr. A. S. Frere of 
Heinemaim’s very kindly arranged that the publication of 
my Ztn Buddhum should coincide with the celebrations, 
and by and large it was brought to the notice of a very large 
nomber of persons that Buddhism in England was an establish¬ 
ed and growing institution. 


W 
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The World Fellowship op Buddhists 

This magnificent pioneer effort to unite the differing schools 
of Buddhism into a co-operating whole was hom in Ceyiwi 
from the brain of its founding President, Dr. G. P. Malalaaekera 
and no credit for it lies in England save that from the first 
the Society backed the new venture with all its authority, 
For a quarter of a century the London Society had refused 
all efforts to confine it to sectarian bonds, and it may be that 
our efforts have played a small part in the success of the new 
society. The first World Conference was held in Colombo in 
Hay, 1950, and the second in Tokyo in September, 1952. 
The third was held in Rangoon in November, 1954, and the 
fourth is planned for Katmandu in November, 1956. 
The Buddhist Society hopes that sooner or later its 
now famous Twelve Principles, or some new drafting of 
them, may be adopted as the ba^ of World Buddhism, 
while leaving each country and school free to develop in its 
own particular way. 

The Peucan buddhism 

In 1949 Penguin Books Ltd., commissioned me to write a 
PeUcsji book on Buddhism, to be one of a series of four on the 
religious of the world. I began by re-reading the greater 
part of some hundred works on the subject, and then in the 
course of twelve months wrote 75,000 words as the fruits of 
thirty years' study. The result, with 16 illustrations, appeared 
in February. 1951, in time to mark my own 50th birthday, 
and has already sold 110,000 copies, first at l/6d. and then 
in further printiigs at 2/6d. There was also, at my insistence, 
a bound edition at 6/- which made history for the Penguin 
Press. Reviewers were consistently kind to this amateur 
effort and the results, in England alone, were immediate and 
remarkable. 

New Atfhjatbd Societies 

The Buddhist Society, Manchester, was founded at Wesak, 
1951. Societies at Bimungham, Oxford, Cambridge, Edin- 
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boig^ vid Brighton foUowed soon after, ajxd it was because 
of their desire to be titillated to the parent Society in Loxidon 
that the latter in 1952 changed its name to the BnddMst 
Society. The Manchester Society was brought into being by 
the efforts of the Samanera Bhammananda (hfr. W. A. 
Purfurst) and soon became the most powerful. In August, 
1952, it organised the firet Buddhist Summer School at St. 
Anne’s College, Oxford, which was a remarkable success. 

ventures were to some extent the result of the wide 
publicity given to the subject of Buddhism by the Pelican 
hand-b^k, but it may be truer to say that the success of all 
are alike the outward signs of a riring tide of interest in the 
Bhamma and the Buddhist way of life. 

The Wbsterh Buddhist Order 
Daring 1951 and 1952 certain members of the Society 
particularly interested in Shin Buddhism corresponded with 
Mr. Robert Qifton, the founder of the Western Buddhist 
Order in North America- In October, 1952, Mr- Clifton 
paid a brief visit to England and formally inaugurated an 
English Branch, which publishes a mimeographed periodical, 
Tfu Weitern Buddhist. Certain existing Buddhist organisa¬ 
tions in Europe have affiliated themselves to the Order, but 
whether this fact imports any new contribution to Western 
European Buddhism remains to be seen. 

The Move to Gordon Square 
In June, 1952, our lease at 106 Great Russell Street came 
to an end, and we were very fortunate in being offered the 
second floor of the premises at 16 Gordon Square leased by 
London University to the Universilies China Committee for 
the remainder of the bead-lease. The house, though in a 
quiet square, is surrounded by bus-routes and underground 
stations, and the three rooms, a general office, a meetlng-room- 
cum-iibrary, and a shrrne-room, exactly suit our needs. 
The use of the large room on the first floor for public meetings 
completes oux requirements. At the offidal opening on 
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^tembsi lOth, 1962, a large attendance of distinguished 
guests was headed by the Ambassadors of Thailand and 
Japan, the High Commissioners for India and Ceylon, and the 
Mmister for Vietnam. Two veiy beautiful Japanese images 
of Amida Buddha, one in bronze and the other in wood, 
were added to the treasures of the Society, and the library 
was entirely reorganised by the Librarian, the Samancra 
Dhaminsnanda. 

THE MlZiDlB WAY 

Alan Watts succeeded A. C. March as Editor in 1936, 
and when he left for the U.S.A, in 1938 handed over to Clare 
Cameron. Cyril Moore took over the Editorship from Clare 
Cameron in 1949, and when be left for the East to take the 
Robe he was replaced by Mrs. A. A. G. Bennett. When she 
resigned over a matter of policy in the sununer of 1952, 
Mrs. M. H. Robins took over, was responsible for the 
change of printers which has reduced the cost by nearly a 
third. With the help of Miss Pope, the General Secretary, 
she worked up the advertisements, and so reduced expenditure 
and increased circulation that for the first time the Journal 
became self-supportmg- A very generous gilt from Slam, 
collected for the Society by the Lady Amara Osathanon with 
the help of H.S.K. Prince Subba Svasti, for some time a 
member of the Council iu London, has made possible an en¬ 
largement of the size of the Journal and of the number printed, 
and it is hoped that it will soon take its place among the 
leading Ei^lish periodicals in the field of religion-philosophy. 

English Bhikkhus 

It has long been the dream of Western Buddhists to found 
a western “Chapter" of Bhikkhus of the Order, who would 
in turn be empowered to train and ordain a new generation 
without the necessity of the Eastern training for which the 
Western body is not adapted, and which breaks the health 
of 80 many who attempt it. Meanwhile, the list of English 
Bhikkhus grows. 
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In November, 1950, an Engfifsb member, Mr. David Ling* 
wood, received ordination at Samath and became the Bhiksha 
Sangharakshita. Later, Mr. “Fran" Allen of the Buddhist 
Vihaia Society in England was ordained in Ceylon as the 
Bhikkhu Siri Nyana, and jd 1952 Mr. Cyril Moore, after 
a period of study in Ce^on, took tbe Robe in Rangoon as 
the Bhikkhu Kevalananda. His early death in September, 
1954, has robbed the Sangha and tbe Society of a valuable 
exponent of Dhamma. All these, however, always intended to 
work in the East, and the first EngUsh Bhikkhu to take the 
Robe in modem times for the sole purpose of working in the 
West is Mr. W. A. Purfurst, who was accepted as the Samanera 
Dhammananda in London by the Vea. Sayadaw U TbittUa, 
and became the Bhlkkhn KapiJavaddho at Weeak, 1954, 
in Baiigkok. 

The Passing of Great Men 

Notable workers in the Buddhist cause who have passed 
on in recent years include Mr. P. L. Woodward, best known for 
his Somg Sayings of thi Buddha, although he produced many 
vohimes of translatioiis from tbe Pali Canon. He was brought 
from England by Mr. C. Jinarajadasa in 1903 to be principal 
of the Mahinda College in Galle, Ceylon, and as a keen student 
of Buddhism was a good friend to the Buddhism of Ceylon. 
The Bhikkhu Silacara (for whom see page 29 hereof) passed 
away in retirement in Sussex in the Spring of 1951 within a few 
weelcE of another Buddhist from these i^ands with whom he 
had much in common. The Lama Dozje Prajnananda (see 
page 63 herein) who was, like so many notable Buddhists 
before and since, at an early age a student of the writings of 
H. P. Blavatsky, after travelling widely took tbe Robe in 
Tibet and later the yellow Robe of Ceylon. He was the first 
Englishman to be so doubly qualified, in the Mahayana as well 
as the Theravada point of view, and his breadth of view was 
proportionate. He wrote little, and passed his latter in 
Rangoon (See Via Tol^o, pp. 14fkl). 

Mr. C. Jinaiajadasa, PiWdent of tbe Theosophical Society, 
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was a dose friend of the Society, from the day when he gave 
the Buddhist Lodge its Charter, on November 19th, 1924, to 
the week in November, 1946 when he acted as my host in 
Adyar (See Via Tokyc, Chapter xv). He was a fine scholar, 
an attractive writer on Buddhist as on Theosophicai matters, 
and a most lovable man, 

Finally, on May 22nd, 1954, there passed from our midst, 
at the age of 84, Francis Payee. As the earlier pages of this 
history record, he was one of the pioneers of Buddhism in 
Engla^, and as 1 said in Th4 MiddU Way when recording 
his pasang, *'he was a strong fighter in the Buddhist cause : 
would there were more of his strength and vigour in the 
movement today", 

Cha-no-yu 

What is believed to be the first public presentation of tlxe 
famous Tea Ceremony of Japan was given on September 30th, 
1953, at Bedford College, Regent’s Park, by Mrs, Hugh Orr- 
Ewing and her pupils. Beautiful screens lent by Mr. G. 
Koizumi of the Budokwai helped to build up a Japanese room, 
and the audience had to imagine themselves in the garden, 
looking in at this seven hundred year old, 2en-mspired 
institution. Mrs. Orr-Ewing prefaced the demonstration to 
the crowded audience svith a short description, and I spoke 
afterwards on the significance of the ceremony as an expression 
of Zen. 

Distinguished Visttohs 

The Society’s premises being recognised as the headquarters 
of Buddhism in Europe, it is not surprising that Buddhists 
of all nationalities should make it a port of call while in or 
passing through London. In the last twelve months abne 
our victors from abroad have included Mr. Mauno Nordbetg, 
Preadent of the Buddhist Society, Finland; I>r. G. P. Malala' 
sekera, President of the World Fellowship of Buddhists: 
Mr- Robert S. Clifton, founder and President of the Western 
Buddhist Order; the Prince Patriarch of the Higashi Hong- 
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wanji in Kyoto, in the course of a world tour; Herr Walter 
Persian, founder of the Buddhistfsche Gemeinde DeutschUnds 
in Dasseldori: Di. Felix Schottlaender, who translated 
Dr. Suauki’s TntrodMiion to Zon Buddhism into GennM. 
and four very distinguished Japanese. Professor D. T. Suaula’s 
lectures in 19S3 and 1954 axe elsewhere mentioned, and in the 
field of Buddhist philosophy he has no equal- But Professor 
Masato Hori gave us a taste of Zen from the viewpomt of a 
lay Roshi or teaclier. wWle the Venerable Abbot and Roshi 
of Engakuji, Kamakura, where Dr. Suzuki has his private 
house, carried the members of the Zen class a stage further 
in the actual practice of Zen. Finally, the Prince Abbot of 
Nishi Hongwangji in Kyoto attended a meeting of the Society 
in October, 1954, and gave a most chartuii^ address on the 
subject of gratitude from the Buddhist point of view. 

Professor D. T. Suzcki 

In the summer of 195$, Dr. Suzuki, at the age of 83. spent 
several weeks in London as the Society’s guest. He gave 
lectures to the public at Gordon Square, and attended several 
meetings of the Zen class prepared for his coming. Further 
lectures were arranged for him at Oxford, at the Summer 
School at Cambridge, at the United Lodge of Theosophists 
and elsewhere, and transcripts of his talks were reproduced 
thereafter in The Middle Way. His presence was an inspira¬ 
tion to all Zen students, and thanks to the charm and skill of 
his your^ companion, Miss Mihoko Okamura, his subsequent 
tour throughout Europe was an equal success. In 1954 
he spent a further few days in London and on July Slh 
produced, impromptu, one of his greatest lectures- 

The Buddhist Suhmer School, 1953 

The week of August spent at Newnham College was a 
considerable success, in depth of study, rai^ of subject and 
social happiness. Speakers included Suzuki, Dr- Edwaid 
Conze. Miss 1. B. Homer, Mr. Maurice Walshe andtheSaman- 
era Dhammananda (later the Bhikkhu Kapilavaddho), and 
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the excsUsnt w«d.ther enabled full advantage to be taken of 
the beauties ol tbe City and its Colleges. 

Dr. CoNa's BUDZifilsr texts 

Tbe need lor a better anthology of Buddhist Scriptures of 
aU schools than that provided in the late Dwight (^dard’s 
ih^named Buddhist BibU has long been felt, and the publication 
of Buddhist Texts was celebrated on April 28th, ldS4, by a 
Reception at the Allied Circle by the Royal India aiid the 
Buddhist Societies to the four editors of a new woric. Dr. 
Edward Conze, Miss I. B. Homer, Dr. Waley and Dr. Snell* 
grove. This production, all of it in new translation is, to the 
extent that any book deserves the name, a necessity to the 
Jay student of Buddhism, and its sales throughout the English- 
speaking world deserve to be enormous. The idea for it 
came from the Society, and its "Bible Committee" went a 
bag way towards agreeing the format and contents of the new 
work. The credit, however, belongs to Dr. Conze for his 
tenacity of purpose and breadth of vision in carrying the whob 
work through to publication. 

The Sinhalese Vika&a 

After long negotiation, much of the stimulus for which was 
provided by the Society, a group of Sinhalese Buddhists 
bought the lease of 10 Ovington Gardens, S.WJ., and at 
Wesak, 1054, opened it as a Vohara for Theravada Members of 
the Order. The flag was unfurled by H-E. the Thai Ambassador, 
and speakers at the Opening, besides the Ven- Narada Uaha 
Thera, had come from Ceylon to organise the new venture, 
inciaded the High Conunissioaer of Ceylon, Lt.-Col. Payne 
of the Buddhist Vihara Society in England, Miss Lounsbery 
of Lee Amis du Bouddhisme in Paris, Mr. Maung Mating Ji 
of the Burmese Embassy and myself. The Bhikkhu Vinita 
accompanied tbe Ven. Naiada, and it is intended to keep two 
or more Bhikkhus in residence, changing them from time to 
time. 
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A New Siamese Rupa 

Help from Thailand baa always be«n generous, but at 
WesaJc, 1954. H.E. the Thai Ambassador presented tbe 
Sc*dety on behalf of Mr- Sanga Loehsamraji with a bcantifuJ 
ivory standing image of the Bnddha carved by Mr. Prat^thi 
NgarmsUp. This gift, toother with £1C0 from the Thai 
Ministry of Culture, and some £300 collected for us the pravioua 
autumn by H.S.H. Prince Subha Svasti, put the Society still 
deeper in the debt of Thailand. 

Tbe Summer School, 1954 

The success of the Buddhist Summer School at Roeharopton 
made it clear that this new feature in EngUsh life has come to 
stay. Speakers included the V«n. Narada Maha Thera, who 
also conducted the daily meditation class. Dr. Edward Coiue, 
Mr- Ronald Fussell and Mr, Maung Maui^ Ji- If the weather 
was unkind the goodwill of those present, drawn from the 
various Buddhist groups throughout the country, with many 
visitors, consolidated the year's work and enabled plans to be 
made for the next. 

The Expansion op 3954 

All movements, religious or otherwise, experience the ebb 
and flow of the tide of success in their efforts, and the causes 
of the variation are, of course, to be found in the law of Karma, 
The Buddhist Society has had its share of these alternating 
periods, of times when nothing would go right and the roov^ 
ment nearly died, and times when the expansion of the work 
was almost beyond the control of those whose uniermtt^ 
toil had caused it. Such an expansion, unheralded, and diffi¬ 
cult to relate to a spedftc cause, has taken place in tbe last 
twelve months, and the tide is still rising- At the Society 
membership is increasing rapidly; meetings have risen to 
four and sometimes five a week, and the books coming in 
f« review exceed in number those at any other period in our 
history. New media for the proclaiming of tbe Dhamma 
have been offered us without our asking. Well known 
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periodicals have written for articles on Buddhism; Professor 
MaUlasekera and tlie present writer have both broadcast 
talks on Buddhism : the subject was televised by Mr. Maung 
Maung Ji and others on May 3rd, 1954. and the Samanera 
Dhammananda, now the Bhi^hu Kapilavaddho, made before 
leaving for Thailand a gramophone record of Pansil In Pali 
for use wherever needed. Publications of great use to tlie 
Society have included Dr. Conze’s Bnidhitl Ttxis ; Penguin 
Bocks Ltd., have printed a further 30,000 copies of my 
Buddhism, and a generous donation from a new member of 
the Society has made possible the publication of this present 
volume- The same generous donor has enabled us to publish a 
new introductory work on Buddhism, Mr. Ronald Bussell's 
Th6 Buddha and his Path U> Siif-£nlighUnmtnt. a much- 
needed new edition of the Diamond Sutra as tran^ated by 
Mr. Arnold Price, and a volume of Selected Sayings from the 
vast Prainaparamita literature of Mahayana Buddhism, 
translated and arranged by Dr. Conze. A long-awaited 
Dana Fund, for the use of members in distress, for the mainten¬ 
ance of Bhikkhus and for the expenses of lecturers to and from 
the Society, has at last been founded, and liberally ec^wed 
by the same anonymous donor. Finally, but perhaps in the 
lor^ view the most important of all, a large step forward has 
been made in the establishment of the Sangha in Great Britain 
by the opening of the Sinhalese Vihara in Ovington Gardens, 
while the increasing number of senior Japanese Abbots and 
Roshis who arc visiting England declare themselves so 
impressed with the quality and range of the study in Zen 
Buddhism which they find in the Society that it may be not 
too long before one of them takes up reridence in London. 

It is dangerous for the historian to prophesy, but he may 
be permitted to dose this brief review of the Buddhist 
movement in England to date by drawing attention to what 
seem to be current tendencies. A branch of the Theravada 
Sangha in the West is becoming a p^ibility as distinct from 
an idle dream; not unconnected with this posability is the 
increasing stress on meditation as a necessary part of the 
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BuddJiist liie; Baddhism is increasif^Iy underetood 

M a way oi Jife completely distinct from the prevailing 
tbeistic religions of which alone the West has general knowle^e, 
and the curiosity about the Dhamma and what it has to oner 
the Western world is rising rapidly. We exist to satisfy it. 
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^ABBREVIATIONS 


A.F.M. Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana (SnzuJd). 

Ang. N. Anguttara Nikaya. 

A.P. Abhidhamma Pltaka. 

A. P.C. Analysis of Pah Canon, being Part 3 of this Work- 

B. E. Boddlnsm in Enrfand. 

B.L.B. Boddliist Lodge feibliography. 

Bnfm. Bonnesc. 

B-R. Buddhist Review. 

Bsm. Buddhism. 

Bst. Bnddhist. 

Buddhism The Book Buddhism (Penguin Books) by Christmas 
Humphreys. 

B.T. Buddki^ Texts, compiled and edited by Edward 

Conse. 

Chin. Chinese. 

Dhp. Dharamapada. 

DiEd. Dialogues of the Buddha. 

Dig. N- Digha Nikaya. 

E.R.E. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

Jap. Japanese. 

Jat. J&takas. 

J.P.T.S. Journal Pali Text Society. 

J.R.A.S. Journal Royal Asiatic Society. 

Khu. N. iChuddaka Niklya. 

Ms]. N. Majj bi^ Nikiya. 

M. MaMyana. 

Nanjio Nanjio's Catalogue of Chinese Tripitaka. 

o.p. Out of Print. 

P. Pali. 

P.E.D. PaJi-English Dictionary. 

P. T.S. Pali Text Society. 

Q. K.M, Questions of King NCilinda. 

S v. vide) which see. 

h. D. Rhys Davids. 
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S. Sutta. 

S.B.E. Sacred Books of tlie East. 

Sk. Sanskrit. 

S.P. Sutta Rtaka. 

Sam. N. Samyutta Nikiya, 

Siam. Siamese. 

Taisbo Taisho edition of Chinese 13st. Scriptures. 

Tib. Tibetan. 

V. iyuU) see. 

V. P. vJnaya Pilaka, 

W. B. What IS Buddhism ^ (BuddJiist St>ciuly t’ubhca- 

tion). o.p. 1953. 

Warren Warren's Buddhism in Tra}islatio}is. 

W.E.S. Wisdom of the East Series. 

Xtn. Christian, 

Xty. Christianity, 

A 

ABHIDHAMKA (P). The third division of the Theravada 
Canon (v. TipHaka) . It Is largely a commentary on the Sutta 
Pitaka, and subjects it to analysis. Meaning literally 
"highei^BhajniDa", it is philosophical and psycholc^cal, and 
contains an entire system of mind-training. The oangha in 
Burma specialises in the study of the Abhidhamma. 

ABH1N53A (P). Snper-knofivlec^, Modes of Mystic 
Insight attained by the practice of Bhyana. (q.v,). (v. 
Idd^}. * 

ADI-BUDDHA (Sk). The primordial Buddha, the self- 
existent, unoriginated source oi Universal Mind. Its creative 
power is symbolized under form of five Dhyani Buddhas 
(q.v.), whoH active aspects are personified tmder the Bhyani 
Bodhisattvas, these in turn being represented on earth as the 
Manushi or human Buddhas of the seven Root Races of 
humanity. There are seven Dhyani Buddhas, but names of 
five only are generally given, Avalokitesvara (q.v.) is the 
Dhyani Bodhisattva of the present age a nd the Buddha 
Gautama his earthly reflex. 

AGNOSTICISM. The doctrine that man can never know 
the nature of Ultimate Reality. Bsm. differs from agnosticisni 
in that it asserts an innate transcendental facul^ ia man 
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wMch fay elimination oi all elements of ‘'defilement" {4saw} 
may contemplate Reality and attain perfect knowledge and 
wdightemnent—Nirvana (q-v,). 

AHIMSA (P). Not fanrting; compassion, esp. for animals. 
Both Buddhist and Jain lay great stress on virtue olahim$S. 
First Bst, precept enjoins negative compassion by not taking 
life, and second of Four Sublime Moods (v. Brakma PVAdros) 
inculcates positive compassion for all life. For accounts of 
inftaence of doctrine on Bst. peoples, see Fielding Hall, Tht 
Soul o/<s people. 

AJANTA. A site in Central India, famous for a series of 
twenty-six caves cut in tho hillside and decorated with 
sculpture and £rescc»es of Buddhist subjects. The caves date 
from the first century B-C- to the seventh century A.D. 

ALAYAVIJRANA ($k.), The central store of cousdous- 
ness which contains the ''suchness" of things, Taihati (q^v.). 
This Mahayana doctrine, at once mystical and metaph^icaJ, 
is described by Dr. SuTuki as bade to the Mahayana teaching. 
See also Paravritti. 

AMARAVATI. Site of magnificent specimen of Buddhist 
art, near Madias. Sculptures fonned decorations of a stupa 
138 feet in diameter, and an inner and outer rail surrounding 
it. Most of the sculptures were destroyed before the stupa 
was discovered, the specimens rescued being now in British 
Museum or Madras Museum. The work &tes from c. 200 
B.C.—300 A-D. and represents the intermediate stage between 
ancient Buddhist art and that of the Gandhara period, both 
symbol and figure being used to depict the Buddha. 

AMIDA. See Amitibha. 

AMIS DU BOUDDHISME, LES- The Buddhist Society 
in Paris, founded in 1929 by Miss Constant Lounsbery under 
the inspiration <k the late Tai Hsu of China while on a visit 
to Europe. The Headquarters of Buddhism is France. 
Address: 62 bis. rue Lhomond, Paris 5. Organ: La 
Ptmie Bouddhique. 

AMJTABHA (Sk.) AMIDA (Jap). The Buddha of Infinite 
Light- The Fourth of the Dhyani Buddhas (q.v.) The 
pvsonification of compassion in its ultimate form. In the 
Pure Land sects of China and Japan, Amitabha is the int^- 
mediaiy between Supreme Reality and mankind, and faith 
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in him ensures rebirth in his Paradise (Sw^^tuUj q.v.) Esoter* 
ically, Afnitdbka is Hi^er Self, and rebirth into his paradise 
is the awakening of the BodftidUa (q.v.) in the heart of man. 
For Scriptures v. Purt Land. 

ANAGAMIN (P). "Never Returner” ; third of the four 
stages on the Path. The anS^Smin does not return to earth 
after his death, but is reborn m the highest formless heavens 
and there attains arhatship (v. FtlUrs. Four PalAs). 

ANAgARIKA. Lit. a homeless one. One who enters the 
homeless life vdthout formally entering the Sangha. A tenn 
first adopted in modem times by the Anagarika Dhurmapala 

(qyO 

ANANDA—I. Tlic cousin and "Heloved Disciple" of the 
Buddha, His name appears frequently in the Sutta Pitaka 
as the recipient of the BuddJia's teaching. It is said that 
at the Master's death he had not yet attained to Arhatshjp, 
and suffered intense grief at his passing. Later his very love 
for the Master enabled him to burst the bonds of self and so 
to enter Nirvana. 

11. A word originally meaning physical pleasure and later 
spiritual bliss. 

ANANDA METTEYA. The name given to Charles Henry 
Allan Bennett in 1902 when he was ordained in Ak3^b, 
Burma, as a Bhikkhu. In 1908 he led a Mission to England 
to establish Buddhism as a living religion in the British Isles. 
The Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland (q.v.) 
was founded to assist him on arrival. A.M. returned to 
Burma after six months, but in 1914 was forced to return to 
England by ill-health. Author of Ttu Wisdom of iht Aryas. 
He died in March. 1923. (v. The DeoelofmeiA of Buddhism 
in England, herein). 

ANATTA (P). ANATMAN (Sk.). The essentiaUy Budd¬ 
hist doctrine of non-ego. One of the "Three Signs of Being” 
with Anicca and Dukkha. The dextrine of the non-separate¬ 
ness of all forms of life, and the opposite of that of an immortal 
and yet personal soul. As applied to man it states that there 
is DO permanent ego or self in the five shandhas (q.v.) which 
make up the personality. The Buddha, however, nbwhere 
denied the existence of an ego or soul, but taiy[ht that no 
penxianent entity, not subject to Anicca and Dukkha, can 
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be found in any of tbe faculties which pert^n to humanity. 
That which pertains to any human being is not immortal; 
that which is immortal and unchanging is not the possession 
of any one human beii^. The Reality behind the £lnx of 
Samsira (q.v.) is an indivisible unity, and the separate 
possession of no part of it. (v. AUavada, Ego, Saki^a- 
diUhi). 

ANGUTTARA NIKAYA- Fourth of the five NUdyas or 
collections of Discourses oi Buddha into which SuUa Ptiaka 
is divided (v. Analysis of Pali Canon, herein). 

ANICCA (P). Impemiancnce ; one of the three character¬ 
istics of all existence; the others being DuAAAa and AnaUS 
(q.v.). Bsm. teaches that everything is subject to the law 
of cause and effect, is the creation of preceding causes and is 
in turn a cause of after-effects. There is in existence, therefore, 
no unchanging coitdition of being, but only an ever-becoming 
flux. 

ANKIHILATIOK. Misunderstanding of Anatta (q.v.), 
has led to idea of annihilation as goal of Buddhist endeavour. 
The only kind of annihilation taught by Buddha was that of 
the Skandhas (q.v.) which form the evanescent part of man. 
When the Arhat enters Nirvana he passes “beyond the vision 
of gods and men", (i.e. losing objective existence but retaining 
subjective being), (v. AnaU&y Nirvina). 

ANURADHAPURA. The original Buddhist capital of 
Ceylon. It became one of the “lost cities" of Ceylon, until 
recently excavated and restored, 

AiOIAT (P), also ARARAT (?). ARRANT jSk.) The 
Worthy ^le, One who has traversed the Eightfold Path to 
the Goal, eliminated the 10 Fetters (q.v.) and the 4 Aiavas 
(q.v.) which bind to existence, and on the death of the physical 
body attains final Nirvana. Arhatship : the Goal of the Path. 
(Also spelt Arahai, Arahan. Rakal ; (Chin.) Lohan : (Jap.) 
Arahan ; (Tib.) b^a-bcom~pa. cp. BodhisaUva. v. Early 
Buddhist Thsory of Man Per/ecUd. Homer, London, 1957). 

ART, Bsm, fostered art wherever it penetrated, notably 
in architecture and sculpture. Members of Sangha often 
sioBtd artists. Example: Asvaghosa, poet and musician. 
Aim of Bst. art is to express inner reality within the limits 
of form. Much of the finest of Chinese and Japanese art 
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was inspired by Zen BuddMsm (q.v,) (v. Ajanta. Amo'avati, 
Gandkara, Z»n]. 

AROPA (P). Fortnle&s, incorporeal. Arcpakhas: The 
highest meditative worlds, where form cognisable by the five 
senses does not exist, being purely mental ArOfaraga: 
attachment to the fonidess meditative worlds; the 7tli Fetter 
on the Path. (v. Fetttrs, Four Paths). 

ARYAN, Arya; artya: noble. Anya aUhangiha magga-. 
Noble Eightfold Path (q.v.). Anyadhana: The Noble 
Treasures: faith, morality, modesty, fear of blame, know¬ 
ledge, self-denial, w^dom. AriyaseiccAni: The Four Noble 
Truths (q.v.); ZHtkkha, Samtdaya. Nirodha, Magga. Buddlxa 
called his doctrine "Noble", as worthy of Aryans, and con¬ 
ducive to nobility (in conduct). 

ASANA (Sk. and P.). A sitting posture used in meditation 
or religious exercises. 

ASAVA (P), Mental intoxication, defilement. The four 
Astum are: kama, sensuality, bhava, lust of life; ditihi. 
false views and Ignorance (of nature of life). Enoneous 

ideas which intoxicate mind so that it cannot contemplate 
pure truth and attain enlightenment. Total freedom from 
Asavas is a sign of the Arhat (q.v.), 

ASCETICISM. As practised for gaining magical powers 
or propitiating gods is essentially selfish. In First ^rmcn 
Buddha condemned extreme asceticism as ignoble and useless, 
and taught Middle Way between seli-morrificatioD and 
allurements ot senses. Only asceticism Bsm. permits is 
bodily self-control as aid to mental self-control: l.e. renuncia¬ 
tion of temporary Measure for permanent happiness. Rules 
govemiug laymen are Five Precepts (q.v.) always, three 
additional for special occa&ons. For Bhikkhus Ten Precepts 
plus 227 Viom Rules, (v. PStimokkha), Buddhist ideal 
the Arhat or liodbisattva, not the ascetic. 

ASOKA (the Great). Emperor of India (c. 270-230 B.c.), 

S kdson of CfaandiagTipta, founder of h^nrya (peacock) 
asty. Great Buddhist ruler. Convert to Bsm. from 
duism, earnestly practised dhamma within his empire and 

r sad it outside. Sent bis son Mahinda, and daughter 
ghamitta, to Ceylon, who converted ruler and people to 
Bsm. Renowned for his "Edicts", engraved on rocks and 
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pillars throughout bis empire. Most iamous of these records 
is Bhabra Edict and Pillar at Lumbini (q.v.) recording birth¬ 
place of Buddha. 

He abolished war in his empire and restricted the slaughter 
of aiumaJs and bunting. Built hospitals for man and beast. 
Respectcd the good in every creed. H. 0. Wells classes him 
amongst the ^ greatest men known to history. Known 
also as Dhanuasoka and Piyadasi. Refs, v. Asckd. Hooker] i 
(1923), Atoka. V. Smith, also B.B. II. 15. 200. 

ASVAGHOSA- A Buddhist writer and poet of the 1st 
c. A.D. Author of the Buddha-Cartia KSvya. famous Life of 
Buddha in verse. There is a trans- from the Chin, version, 
the Fo-5ho’king-isai>king in S.B.E, Vol, 19, and from the Sk. 
version in S.B.E. Vol. 49. The famous Sliastra trans. by 
Suzuki as Th£ Avaktning of Failh is attributed by the 
Chinese to Asvaghosa, but it is now considered a 4th c. Chinese 
work. 

ATHEISM. Bsm. is atheistic in that it does not recognize 
an absolute Personal Deity, but is not philosophically atheistic 
as it docs not deny Ultimate Reality, (v. AgnosUdsm. and 
Holmes Cfttd of Bu^ha, p. 200 sq.) 

ATISA. Native of India (d. a.d. 1052). Reformer of 
Lamaism of Tibet. Fotmded Order called Kah-dam-pa, 
which purged Lamaism of grosser elements. Four hundred 
years later Tsong-kha-pa (q.v.) reformed Kah-dam-pa, te- 
namii^ it Ge-lug-pa. (v. Tibet). 

ATMANfSk.) ATTA(P). The Supreme SELF; Univers^ 
Consciousness; Ultimate Reality. The Divine Monad in 
man, deg^ed into idea of an entity dwelling in the heart 
of ea^ man, the thinker of his thoughts, and doer of his deeds, 
and after death dwelling in bliss or misery according to deeds 
done in the body. For Buddhist attitude to Atman concep¬ 
tion see AnsttS. 

ATONEMENT (Vicarious atonement). Primitive Bsm. 
knows nothing of vicarious atonement; each most work out 
his own salvation. We may help each other by thought, 
word and deed, but cannot bear results or take over conse¬ 
quences of another's errors or misdeeds. In certain. Mahayaaa 
sects the stress on the virtue of compass i on has produced 
doctrine of Bodhisattvas who help humanity by renouncing 
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benefit of their accumulated store of "merit”, and "handing 
it over" to credit of bad karma of humanity. This bas 
further developed into salvation by grace of Amida by calling 
on his name. If, however, atonement is understood as an 
"at'one-ment” with the Law of the universe (Dharmakdya 
q.V.) then it may be called a Buddhist principle. (v. A 
Parivaria, Tariki). 

ATTAVABA (P). The doctrine or belief in a persistent 
soul or self. Cp. SaJtkSyadiUhi. (the belief in a self), {v. AnaUi. 
Atman)^ 

AUTHORITY. (1) There is no "authority” in Bsm, in 
the sense of one who gives forth doctrine which must be accep* 
ted, or who gives authoritative explanation of doctrine. Each 
Buddhist is his own authority, in the sense that he must learn 
the Truth for himself, by s^dy, self-discipline and practice. 
(2) No written teaching or scripture is authoritative in the 
sense of binding. See Buddha's advice to Kalamas. ( Ang. 
N.I.. 188). (3) So-called "authorities” on Bsm. are authorities 
only in the sense that they translate the lelier of the teaching 
and comment upon it. They are not necessarily competent 
to expound its spiritual meaning. Only a Buddhist who 
lives the Law can understand the Law. 

AVALOiaTESVARA{Sk-). Also called Padmapani. "The 
Lord who has seen”. The SELF as perceived by BuddAi, 
the faculty of intuition. The Bodhisattva of the Dhyani 
Buddha Amitibha. Persanification of the self^enerative 
creative cosmic force. For feminine aspect see Kwan-yln. 

AVATAMSAKA SOTRA (or Oandaiyiiha)~ Important M. 
scripture. Teaches doctrine of the Absolute Buddha, the 
Trikaya, and the Ten Stages of Bodhisattvabood. Epitomised 
version in Eastern Buddhist, voL 1, Sec herein under Part 4- 

(P). AVIDYA (Sk.). Ignorance: lack of en- 
lightenment; the fundamental root of evil, and the ultimate 
cause of the desire which creates the dukkha of existence. 
It is the nearest approach to "orig^al sin” known to B&m. 
Its total elimination, resulting in perfect enlightenment, is 
Goal of Buddhist Path. I^orance is first of the Twdve 
Niddnas or Links in the of Causation; first because it 
is the primary cause of existence. It is the last of the Ten 
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Fetters; last because until full enlightenment is attained' 
there still remains some degree of error or ignorance. The 
final removal of the veil of ignorance reveals supreme Truth- 
Nirvana. (v. Moha). 


B 

BARDO. The intennediate state between death in the 
physical world and rebirth, according to the teachings of 
Ti^tan Buddhism. It is a purely mental state, and its 
conditions depend on the nature of the personality creating 
them. For detailed description see Tibetcnt Book of th* Doad. 
Ed. Evans-WenU and Ttu Mahahtui Ltikrs io A, P. Sinnttt. 
Ed. A. T. Barker. 

BELIEF. Sammadiithi, tlie first step on the Noble Path 
is often translated "right belief”. More correct rendering is 
"right views”. Belief in Bsm. must result from apprehension 
based on reason, not on mental obedience to the authority 
of another, (v. Eighifold Path, Faiih). 

BHAGAVAT (P). "The World-honoured One”. A title 
of respect and honour used for the Buddha. 

BHAKTI (Sk.). Devotion to a spiritual ideal, BhakH 
Yoga is one of the three main divisions of Raja Yoga, the 
other two b»iig jaSna (Wisdom) and Karma (Action). 

BHAVA (Sk- and P). Philosophical term signifying 
"becoming” ; a state of e.Kistence (^I existence being states 
of "becomii^'), a life. In the Causal Chain (v. Nidinas), 
bhasa is the link between npddSna (clinging to life), and.^^ 
(rebirth), (v. Bh^and). 

BHAVANA (Sk. and P). Lit. a * 'making-to-become* 
Self-development by any means, but especially by the method 
of mu^-coatrol, concentration and meditation. 

BHIKKHU (P) BHIKSHU (Sk.). A member of the 
Buddhist SsTigha (q.v.); variously translated as monk, 
mendicant, friar, almsman, priest; all of which are alone 
inadequate. A Bkikkim is one who has devoted himself to 
the task of following the Path 'by renunciation of the dis¬ 
tractions of worldly affairs. He relies for his sustenance upon 
the gifts of the lay disciples, being under no obligation to 
give anything in return, but often oevotii^ part ot his time 
to secular and religious teaching. A BMkkfm keeps the Tea 
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Precepts (q.v.) and his daily life is governed hy 227 Rules 
(v. PaHm^kkha). Feminine equivalent Bhikkhun* fP) Bkik- 
shuni (Sk.). 

BHOTATATHATA. Se^TaSfMia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, A BUDDHIST. Compiled by Arthur 
C March. 260 pp. medium 8vo. Published by the Buddhist 
Lodge London, in 1935. The most comprehensive Buddhist 
Bi^ography in English, Over 2,000 items detailed and 
cUssilied under auAors, with a detailed subject index. 
Referred to as B.L.B. (Buddhist Lodge Bibiliography). 
Supplements were printed for the years 1936-40. 

BIMBISARA- King of Magadha at time of Buddha, 
Built city of Rajagaha. Convert to Bsm, and presented 
Vduvana (Bamboo Grove) to Buddha for use of Sangha, 
Was dethroned and murdered by his son Ajatasattu. 

BIRIH. The arising of a state of being in any sphere of 
ejdsteace, the effect of anterior conditions. No coming of 
existence from previously non-existent: creation ex rnhiic 
incoQCMvable to a Buddldst. 

BIRTH AND DEATH. The realm of SamSra (becoming) 
as contrasted with NirvSrui (Be-ness). In M. philosophy, 
birth and death is the manifestation or self-realization of that 
which is in essence transcendental and eternal, Taihaii (q.v.). 

BLAVATSKY, Helena Petrovna. Bom Russia, midnight 
30/3Ist July, 1831. Co-founder with Col Olcott (q.’^) of 
Theosophical Society; author of Isis Unveiled. The Secrei 
Doctrine The Key to Theosophy. The Voice of the Silence, etc. 
Declared herself a Buddhist at Galle (Ceylon) in 1880 and 
inspired the Buddhist revival in Ceylon, d, 8th May, 1891, 
London. Accusations of deceit made by agent of S.P.R. 
were withdrawn, (v, The Real H. P. Blavatsky, W. Kings* 
land). 

BODHI (Sk-). Enlightenment. The spmtnal condition 
of a Buddha or Bodhisattva. The cause of Bodhi is PrajU (q.v.) 
wisdom, and Karw\& (q.v.) compasaoa. Bodhi is the name 
given to the highest state of Sam&dki (q.v.) in which the mind 
S awakened and illuminated, (v, Buddhi). 

BODHICITTA (Sk.). Wisdom-heart. C«fM here means 
thought of Bodhi, e^htenment: the aspiration of ^ Bodhisaitva 
(q.v.) for supreme enl^htenment fi» the welfare of all. 
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Nagaijuna says that the Bodhisatlva, by reimnciatioa of all 
daiiL to results of individual meritorious deeds, practises 
compassion to the highest degree of perfection by working 
ever in the worlds of birth and death for the ultimate enlighten- 
merit of humaruty, (v. BodkisaUva, Parivarta). 

BODHIDHARMA. Famous Indian Buddhist of 6th c. 
A-D., who established Zoi School in China, where he is classed 
as the first of the six great Chinese Patriarchs, He aimed at 
rimplificatiou of doctrine, placed no reliance on scnptnres, 
but tau^t awakening of Buddha-natnte within by direct 
perception. Chinese name Pu-ti-ta-mo or Tamo. Jap. 
Danima, (v. DhySna. Zfn). 

BODHISATTVA (Sk.) BODHISATTA (P). One whose 
“being” or “essence" (sottbe) is boiki, that is, the wisdom 
resulSig from direct perception of Truth, with the compasrion 
awakened thereby- (v. i^odhicitta). ^ 

In Theravada, an aspirant for Buddha-hood; the Buddha 
is desaibed in J&taka accounts of hU former Uvea as ths 

BoihisaUa. , _ . 

In Mahayana, the Bodhisattva is the ideal of the Path as 
contrasted with the Arhat of the Theravada. Having 
practised the Six Paramitas and attained Enlightenment, he 
renounces Kirvana in order to help humanity on its pi^unage. 
The Bodhiattvas are often called “Buddhas of Compassion/ 
as love in action guided by wisdom is their aim. 

The DhySni BodhisaUw are hypostatic personifications of 
the attributes of the Dhyani Buddhas, who are in their turn 
the objective aspects of the seU-creative forces of the primal 
reality, Adi-Buddha (q.v.) (v. PSramitas). 

BO0HI TREE. The tree under which the Buddha attained 
Enlightenment at Buddha Gaya (q.v,). A kuid of tree, 
popularly called Pipal Tree: scientific name Ftctis rehgrosa. 
The cutting at Anuradhapura in Ceylon, planted by the son 
of Asoka (q.v.) is the oldest historical tree in the world. 

BON (Tib,). The indigenous (pre-Buddhist) religion of 
Tibet • identical with the Shamanism of Morelia, It is a 
debased form of Tantricism. being spintuaJism roi»d wth 
phallic worship. There are two sects. Black and White. 
Former very debased; latter, influenced by Bsm, leas de¬ 
graded. Use reversed swastika as symbol. 
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BONZE (Jap-)« LitcraUy, a temple keeper. A Japanese 
monk. There is no near equivalent in Japan to the Sangha 
(q.v.) of the Theravada. 

BRAHItfA VIHARA, BrahnA in this connection means 
lordly, or divine. VihSra here moans a state of mind. 
Hence the four “Divine States of Mind" which are methods 
of meditatitin in which the mind pervades the six comers 
of the universe with concentrated thoughts of MetUl (love), 
KarunS (compassion), (sympathetic joy) and U^kha 

(serenity), (o.v.). 

“BRITISH BUDDHIST”, THE. Organ of the MahaBodlii 
Society Buddhist Mission in England Founded October. 
1926. Publication ceased December, 1934, (v. Whul, The). 

BRITISH MAHA BODHI SOCIETY. Founded in July, 
1926, by the Anagarika Dharmapala (q.v.) at Foster House, 
86 Madeley Road, Ealing, as a branch of the parent Society 
founded by him at Calcutta in 1891. Published The BriHsh 
Buddhist in October. 1926, replaced by The Wheel in January. 
1^. Moved to 41 Gloucester Road, N.W.1, in February, 
1928. Gosed 19^. (v. The Development of Buddhism in 
EnglAud, herein). 

BUDDHA. A title, not the name of a person. Derived 
from root budh. “to wake,” it means one who knows in the 
sense of having become one with the highest object of know¬ 
ledge, Supreme Truth. There have been Buddhas in the past 
and there will be others in the future, (v. Maitreya) . Gotama, 
the historical founder of Buddhism (q.v.), was bom near 
Kapiavatthu, N, India. Date of his birth not entirely 
agreed, but according to modem historical research, 563 B.C. 
(v, Chronology). The birthplace is marked by piUar erected 
ty Asoka (v. Lumbint). Birth is celebrated on FuU Moon 
day of month Vaisahha (ApriJ-May) (v. Weoak). 

The best Life is Brewster's Life of CoUsmet the Buddha, 
(1926) compiled exclusively from the Pali Canon. The 
Laliiavislara (on which Arnold's Light of Asia is based), and 
Fo-sho-hing-Uan-ki»g (S.B.E, 19) are overlaid with myth 
and legend. 

BUDDHACARITA- The Sanskrit title of a poem by 
Asvaghosa. (q.v.). It is a life of the Buddha with much 
legendary matter. For translation from the Sanskrit by £. B, 
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Cowell see vol. 49 S.B.E. [Buddhist Mahayana S^as), sjid 
lor trans. from the Chinese by Beal, vol. 19 S.B.E. (Fo-sAo- 
hw-Uan-king). 

BUDDHA DAY. World Teilow^p of BuddMsts 
(q.v.) is working: to secure the agreement of ail Buddhist 
countries to observe as *'Buddha Day" the Pull htoon day 
of the lunar month of Vaisakha (in the West called Wtsak, 
q.v.). Thus, even though the Japanese keep April 8th as 
the Buddha's birthday, Japanese Buddhists may accord 
with the rest of the world in keeping '3uddha Day”. 

BUDDHA GAYA (Bodh Gaya). One of the four Holy 
Places of Bsm.: the place where the Buddha attained En> 
lightenment. Spot marked by Bo-tree and Temple, sb: miles 
from Gaya, Bihar, India, (v. Dharmapala). 

BUDDHAGHOSA. A great Buddhist scholar bom N. 
India early 5th c. A.D., who translated Sinhalese Commentaries 
into Pali and wrote Visuddhi Magga (^.v.) and other works, 
including Commentaries on much of Pitakas. (v. Li/» and 
Work of Buddhaghosa, by B.C. Law (Calcutta, 1923)). 

BUDDHA TAYANTI. Tetm used to describe the World 
Celebrations of the 2$OOth year of the Buddhist Era (Hay, 
1956-7}, From Jay a. victory, (v. Chronology), 

BUDDHA RUPA. An image of the Buddha. For SOO 
years the person of the Buddha was considered too holy to be 
depicted in the form of an image. At Sanchi, for instance, 
the symbols of the vacant throne or the footprint are used; 
at Amaravati {2nd c. A.D.) both symbolic and actual repre¬ 
sentation were used, (v. Caf*dkdrd). Buddha r^pas represent 
the Blessed One as seated, standing, or recumbwt (lying on 
the right side). The standing and recumbent are rare. 
There are customary attitudes for the seated figo^ • 
(1) The ''witness" attitude. The left band lies flat upon the 
lap, palm upwards; the light hand is stretched downwards 
over the right Icaee, the palm being towards the body. The 
Buddha is calling upon tht Earth to "witness” his right to 
the title of Tat^gata, and it responded "with a roar like 
thunder” (Jai. t. 74). (2) The "meditation” attitude, The 
crossed bands lie flat in the lap with palms upturned, the 
right resting upon the left. (S) The "teaching” attitude. 
The right aim is half raised to bring the hand on a level with 
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the breast, with the palm outwards, the sec^d and third 
fingers being usually half dosed ; the left hand hangs by the 
side or supports the robe. . . - j 

In Mahayaaa countries a variety of other forms are used, 
of BcMihisattvas are also common, e.g. Kwannon, 
Aviokitesvara, Maitreya, J»o. Amitabha, etc. The rfip- 
is used in Bsm. only as a focus for meditating on the attnbpt« 
of the being depicted, not as an object of worship, (v. MudrS) 
BUDDHI (Sk.). The vehicle of Enlightenment { Bodhi q. v,). 
Tht faculty of supreme understanding as distinct from the 
understanding itself. The sixth principle m tJ» 
constitution of man taught in the esoteric scho^ ^ BuddhxOT, 
and as such the link between the Ultimate Reality and the 
Mind (Manas). Nearest English equivalent is the mtmtion. 

BUDDHISM. The name given to the Teachings of Gautama 
the Buddha (q.v.), but usually called by his foUowe« the 
BuddJia Dkamma (v. Dhamma). Buddhism is a way of i^e. 
a discipline; not a system of dogmas to be accepted by ^ 
intellect. It is a way to live Reality, and not ideas concerning 
the nature of Reality. _ x i j 

BUDDHISM IN ENGLAND. First Bst. Mission to Ei^land 
landed April, 1908, led by Bhikkhu Ananda Mett^ (q.vO- 
Received by Buddhist Sodety of Great BnUm and Ird^, 
fouiujed November, 1907, by Dr. Em«t Root and othw 
with Professor Rhys Davids as President, Tht BuddMti 
founded 1909, ceased 1922. The Budd^t L^e ws 
founded 1923. by Francis Payne to replace moribund Buddhist 
Sodety of Great Britain and Ireland, which vms formally 
wound up 1925. The Buddhist Lodge was fw^Novcm^. 
1924, becoming Buddhist lodge, London, m 19^, the Bud^^t 
Sodety. London, in 1943 and the Buddhist Society m 1952. 
Its i^nal Suddkism in England, founded May..^^; 'r*® 
rIainSrAe MiddU Way in 1945, The Bud<^t Mi^on 
was founded by AnagariJca Dhaimapala (q-^^) at E^, 

S !926: removed 1928 to 41 Gloucester Road. N.W.l. 

BriHih Buddhist, founded as therr journal 1926, rcpjjced 
in Tsnuary, 1935, by The WM. The Bi^dhnt VAara 
Society in England was founded 1948. (v. The Devehpfneni 
cf Buddhism in England, herein). 

"BUDDHISM IN ENGLAND”. The Joumcd of Ortmtal 
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Philostrphy and Rdigion, published by the Buddhist Lodge, 
London. Founded May, 1926 by A. C. March. In 1945 it 
was renamed Ths Mii^ Way (q.v.). 

BUDDHIST. Nominally, one bom into the Buddhist 
religion, or one who accepts Buddhism as his religion by public 
recitation of PansU (q.v.). Actually, one who studies 
disseminates and endeavours to live the fundamental 
principles of the Buddha-dhatnma. 

BUDDHIST ANNUAL OF CEYLON. Published at 
Wesak each year by Bastian and Co., Colombo, from 1920 
to 1932. It was well illustrated, with reproductions of 
Buddhist architecture and works of art, and with portraits of 
notable persons in the Buddhist Movement. Largely suc¬ 
ceeded by the Ceylon Daily News Buddhist Annual, published 
at Wesak. 

BUDDHIST LEAGUE, See Buddhism »n England. 

BUDDHIST MAHAyANA TEXTS. Title of volume 
49 S.B.E. Contains translations of: The Buddha cariia- 
kdvya of Asvaghosa, by Cowell: The Larger SukhdyaH- 
vvAAa : the SmiUer SubJidvaii-vyilha ; lha V ajracchcdikd ; 
the Larger PrajHd’pSramiUt-hridaya-siitrA ; and the S maller 
PrajM~pSramiia-hAdAya-suira, ah by Max Muller: and the 
Amiiayur-d^nasfih'a, by J. Takakusu. 

BUDDHIST SOCIETY, THE. The oldest Buddhist org»- 
isation in Europe. Founded in London as The Buddhist 
Lodge in 1924 by Mr. and Mrs. Christmas Humphreys, it 
seceded from the Theosophioal Society in 1926, when its 
journal, Bi^kism in England, now Tht AdiddU w^ 
founded. Renamed “The Buddhist Society, London", in 
1943, and “The Buddhist Society” in 1952 in deference to 
the request of provincial affiliate societies. Present head- 
aoartetsi 16 dordon Square, London, W.C.l. 

BUDDHIST SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND (v. Buddhiw in England). 

BURMA. Buddhism first introduced about 240 b.c. 
Mahayana later introduced by King Kanishka (c. a.d. 100). 
Boddhaghosa (q.v.) visited Burma about a.d. 450 and firmly 
established religion there, since which time it has been the 
religion of Burma. Buitna has held important place xn 
interpretation of Pali scriptures, esp. Abhidhamma (q.v.) 
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and has produced works of high merit. For centuries Bhikkh^ 
from ^iarn a nd Ceylon have visited Burma to study its 
conunentaries on the Abhidhamma. 

BUDDHIST VIHARA SOCIETY IM ENGLAND. Found¬ 
ed in April, 1&48, to e^^dite the opening of a Vihara (q.v.) 
in London. The founding Hon. Secretary was Mrs. A. Rant. 
See Th^ Dffvekfnruni of Bttddkim in England, herein. 

C 

CAMBODIA, Ancient scat of Khmer civilization. Buddh¬ 
ism, introduced about 5th c. completely subdued Biahmanism 
by 12th c. Formerly tinged with Mahayanism, now pure 
Theravada. Capital Phnom-Pcnh has “National Institute 
for study of Buddhism of Lesser Vehicle,” open^ in 1330. 
Has many Buddhist ruins and temples, including famous 
Angkor Wat. 

CANON. Only Canon recognized by Theravada School is 
the Ti^iiaha (q.v.) or Three Baskets in Pali. Not committed 
to writing until c. 100 b.c. Mahayana Schools have their 
own Timkas in Sanskrit, Chinese, Jap^ese, Tibetan, etc. 
The Tibetan Canon (bKa-gyur or Kanjur), comprises the 
Sutras and Tantras. The commentary (Bstan-gyur or Tanjur) 
is an encyclopaedia of 224 volumes, dealing wi^ metaphysics, 
art, asttiNogy, etc., with commentaries and texts by Na^una 
(q.v.) and other Masters, (v, Ti&af). See also Analysis of 
Mahayana Scriptures hwein. 

CASTE. Class distinctions, depradcnt mainly on Aryan 
or non-Aryan birth or on occupation, prevailed at time of 
Buddha, but caste system a later development. No class 
distinctions in Sangha (q.v.): e.g., Upali the barber, one of 
the despised trades, was superior of Kshatriya nobles Ananda 
and Devadatta, superiority depending on length of time since 
ordination. 

CAUSALITY. The doctrine that the law of causality reigns 
in the phenomenal worlds of existence is fundamental to 
Buddhi^. No phenomenon {dfumma) arises without appr^ 
priate cause, (v. KamtA). 

CAUSATION, Cham d See Niddna^. 

CETANA. Volition. The nearest equivalent in Bsm. 
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to the western term will. It is the quality oi voliticm which 
determines the act {katntna) and therefore its consequences, 
which in turn produce rebirth, {v. Kartna). 

CEYLOK. Ancient names Taprobane and Lanka. Con¬ 
verted to Bsm. by son and daughter of Asoka (q.v.) (c. 252 b.c.) 
Stronghold of Bsm. for many centuries, but had periods of 
decline. The teaching became almost extinct on several’ 
occasions, being revived by Bhikkhus from Siam and Burma. 
Almost e:^ennmated by forced converrions under Portuguese 
rule, revived under Dutch and British rule, lust revival 
being that by Col. Olcott in 1880. Always consistently 
Theravada in doctrine. Present sects Siamese, Ramanya 
frigid in doctrine and discipline), Amarapura (more liberal 
m views). 

CAITYA. (P. andSk.). prometta, "& funeral pile”. Any 
kind of tumulus raised over remains of the dead. In Buddhism 
practically synonymous with dagoba, stupa, or tope, but the 
fatter are rather the architectural terms, and ehaitya the 
religious term. The term ehaitya is also given by modem 
archaeologists to the rock-hewn temples found in India. 
Tib, chcrUn. (v. Dagoba). 

CHA-KO-YU. The Japanese Tea Ceremony, Lit. 

Tea and hot water, llie ceremonial making and taking of tea 
in a mood which aims at Satori (q.v,). A form of J^anese 
culture which springs from Zen Buddhism. (See The Book oj 
Tea, Okakura Kakuso, and Via Christmas Hvimphreys.) 

CAKRA. (Sk,). CAKKA- (P.) A Wheel, Used figura- 
tively as in the Wheel of the Law, the Wheel of Life (q.v.) 
or in Cahravartin, lord of all comers of the universe, a title used 
by A&oka (q.v.). 

CHELA. (^)* The disciple or follower of a Guru. 

CHINA. Buddhism was introduced into China in a.d. 67 
by two Indian Bhikkhus, Kasyapa Matango and Dhannarak- 
sha; the White Horse Monastery built to accommodate them 
exists to-day. It made rapid progress, eventually becoming 
one of the * 'tripod’' of religions with Taoism and Confucianism. 
Many schools of Buddhist thought developed and flonrished, 
but the two predominating schools were the Ch'an (Jap. Zen) 
and Pure Land (q.v.). 

Best work is Buddhist China, by R. F. Johnston. See also 
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Pratt’s Buddhist Pilgnmage. and Blofeld’s T/u Jewel tn the 
Itrftts. (v. Amitdl^a, Bodkidhofma, KwuiirYin, Pure Land, 

^^ORTEN. (Tib). The Tibetan fonn of DetgoU (q.v.). 

CHRONOLOGY. The Buddhist Era commences with the 
Parinirvana of the Bnddha, which, according to the records 
of the Southern School, took place in 543 B.c. By common 
consent among Buddhists the year 1956-7 a.d. is being cele¬ 
brated as the 2500th aimiversaiy of the ‘Great Passing" of the 
Buddha, (v. Buddha JayanlC). Some M. Schools place the 
date considerably earlier, and some later. 

CITTA (Sk.). The '’heart" or focus of man's emotional 
nature plus its intellectual expression. Bodhicitta is the mind 
(heart) purified and guided by wisdom, (v. Boihicitta). 

COMPASSION. Lit. ' to suffer with", compassion is the 
supreroe Buddhist virtue, being based on the fundamental 
principle of the unity of all life. The second of the Four 
Sublime Moods—Auwia, identifyii« oneself with the s^feri^ 
of others and so creating active affection {meiiS )—is the only 
form of vicarious sacrifice known to Buddhism, (v. Ahimsi, 
Bodhisaltve. Brahma VihSra. Karund, Mtlid). 

CONSCIENCE. Buddhism knows nothing of an ''inner 
monitor’’ implanted by deity as an infallible guide to right 
conduct. ''Conscience" is a quality of the mind resulting 
from past experience. One's state of moral devriopment 
depends on one’s response to experience in past lives, and 
in the present life. There is no absolute right and wrong; 
there is ^dual growth towards the highest morality—utter 
unselfishness. 

CONSCIOUSNESS in Buddhism compnses every staee of 
awareness from ie simplest response to outside stimini to 
the intuitive processes of pure Mind. Consciousness is 
divided into two great classes: Phenomenal [manovif^na) 
and Transcendental [SlayavijMnd}. The former is the 
relation between subject and object and the inferences drawn 
therefrom. It depends for its expression on the sense organa 
and mind, and is therefore personal. The latter is independent 
of sense organs and of the relation of subject and object. 
The action of the fonner is ratiocinative, of the latter intuitive. 
These two aspects are united in an ultimate identity, the 
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n&ture o{ which is mcomprehensible to the normal mind, 
but which will be reelized at the goal of the Eightfold Path. 
The dhyanic conscionsness represents the union of the two 
aspects of conscionsness, in which individual consciousness is 
not lost, but is transcended in the union with universal 
consciousness, (v. Dhyina, Manas. Samddki, VtJifldna). 

CONVERSION. SeePAE^VRITTI. 

COUNCILS. The 1st Great Council was held at Rajagriha 
imcnediately after the passing of the Buddha, the Ven. 
Kisyapa presiding. The Scriptures, as then ^eed. were 
ledted by all, Ananda leading with the doctrine and Upali 
with the Rules of the Order. The 2nd was held at Vaisali 
about 200 years later. As only a minority upheld the origmal 
teachings and Rules the majority seced^ and held a rival 
Council, from which schism the Id sects of the Kinayaxia 
School were later fonncd, The 3rd Council was held in the 
reign of Asoka (q.v.) at Patilaputra (Patna) about 250 b.c. 
Here the Canon was fixed, though not reduced to writii^ 
until the Ist c. B.C, in Ceylon, when a 4lh Great Council 
was held. About a.d. 70 a Council was held in Kashmir 
under the patronage of King Kanishka, but as the doctrines 
promulgated were exclurively Mahayana it is not recogmsed 
by the Thcravada. The 5th Council was held in 1871 at the 
instance of King Mindon of Burma, when the Tipltika was 
carved on 729 marble slabs and preserved at Mandalay. The 
6th Great Council was opened m Rangoon at Wesak, 1954, 
when it is intended once more to revise and purify the Canon, 
and to publish in many volumes an "authorised" edition. 
For a Council held at Madras in 1891 see FouHsen Fvnda- 
m^niai Pfopositions and OlcoU. 

CREATION, Buddhism has no conception of "creation" 
in the 'Western sense of a coming into existeoce from non¬ 
existence {sx n^h). All existence is a beginningless and 
endless process of "becoming", subject to the law of Causality 
(q.v.), but as all '‘dhammas'* (v. Dhatnma (<f)) are mind- 
creat^ {Dhp. I. 1) the state of becoming depends on the 
mental dcvefopment of the entity- AU entities are' 'creatures'' 
but are also "creators" of theunsel^ and i^f.thdx environ¬ 
ment, to a greater or lesser extenyK^^i^ mental 

development. 

f SlNew DeltWj 
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DAGOEA. A dagoha, tope, or sMpa was a mound oi earth 
or brick in which Ui6 bodies or ashes of important persons 
were deposited. The sUf* discovered at Piprawa (accepted 
by some authorities as one of the ori^al eight (or ten) 
erected over the relics of the Buddha), is estimated to have 
been ''about the height of the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
measured from the roof." (See Rh. D. Buddhisf India, p. 

The name smpa was usually reserved for those containing 
relics of the Buddha or of Arahats, otheiwise they were called 
The word dagoba is a contraction of dhdiugabhha 
(r^ cavity), and is more correctly spelled dagaba. (v, 
Chofien, P^awa. RtUcSj) 

DAKA (&, and P-) The virtue of alms-giving to the poor 
and needy; also, mairing gifts to a Bhikkhu or community of 
Bhikkhus. One of the three "acts of merit," dSna, bene¬ 
volence, moral conduct, bhSvanS. meditation. The fiiat 
of the 10 Paiaioitas. DSna in Bsm. takes the place of 
sacrificial rites in Hinduism. 

DAYAKA (Sk. and P.) Lit: Giver. A term used in both 
Theravada and Mahayana countries to denote the lay sup¬ 
porter of a Bhikkhu or the Mahayana ^uivalcnt. The 
Dayaka undertakes to supply the Bhi^u with his legitimate 
needs, such as food, new robes and medicine, and in modem 
times will often pay his travelling expenses, 

DEATH (Sk. and P. ntarana). U the temporary cessation of 
personal existence on the grosser material planes. It is only 
a temporary break in the continuous life of the individuality; 
an aspect of the impennanencc (aniccaj of all living things. 
The period between death and rebirth is spent in the super- 
physical, but still material spheres, which are the subjective 
worlds (lokas) created by the sub-conscious mind. (v. 
Bardo. life). 

DENGtO DAISHI. StoTeytdai. 

DEPENDENT ORIGINATION (P. Palicca SamuppSda). 
The Chain of phenomenal Cause aj^ Effect by which birth 
and rebirth occur, (v. NidSnas), 

DESIB^ (Sk. Triskna: P. TaM). Thirst for separate 
existence in the worlds of sense. "Desire" in itself is colour¬ 
less, bnt selfish desire is the cause of suffering. The "will to 
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livt” must be transmuted into “aspiration" for the welfare 
and ultimate enl^btenment of aJI beinfs. Tanhi is one of 
the twelve links in the chain of Causation {NidAnaa) (q.v.) 
coming between vedana and upadSnu- Its source is delusion 
{Moh^ (q.v.) caused by attraction to the six objects of sense. 

DEVA (Sk.). "Shining 0ii6'\ Celestial beings, good, bad 
or indifferent in nature. The devas may inhabit any of the 
three worlds (v. TtilokA). They correspond to the angelic 
powers of Western theology. 

DEVACHAN- “Dwehing place of shh^ ones", is the 
subjective "heaven" state in which an individi^ hves between 
two earth “lives", after the death of the gross physical 
bodies and the separation of the Kima-rUpa. Such are 
usually termed dtvapuiUis (sons of dauas) in the Buddhist 
sciipturea There is much information on in Dig. N. 
(v, Dial III Index) (v. 

DEVIL. There are numerous classes of demons mentioned 
in the Buddhist scriptures. The personification of evil and 
the tempter of man is usually called Mira. (q.v.). The 
allegory of the Buddha's temptation by Mira is related in 
the Mahdvagga [A.P.C. 2706. 5,B.E. X. p. 68. (See also 
Makdiastu ii, 198 and LaliUnoistara 329). (v. Eoif). 

DHAMMA (P), DHARMA (Sk.) The PaU form is generally 
used by the Theravada School, the Sanskrit by the M. School. 
Dhaima, in sense of "the course of conduct right for a man 
at his particular stage of evolution", is now well known in 
the through its use in Theosophical literature. 

The Sk. form comes from Aryan root “dhar", to uphold, 
sustain, support, and has been rendered into English by 
system, doctrine, religion, virtue, moral quality, righteousness, 
duty, law, standard, norm, ideal, truth, form, condition, 
cause, thing and cosmic order; it may mean any of these 
according to the context. We may trace basic meaning in 
Latin fortna, and form, that which supports, that which 
gives state or condition to the orderly arrangement of parts 
which makes a thing what it is; from which comes Eng. 

‘ 'good form", conduct appropriate to any given occasion. 

Technical definitions come under five headings; 

(a) Dfutmma —Doctrine. Any teaching set forth as a 
formulated system; the gui<hng principles accepted or 
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followed by a man; aa applied to Bsm.: the Teachings of 
the Boddha. (v. Buddhism). 

(b) Right, Righteoiis conduct or righteousness, Law, 
Justice, (v. Sam^. 

(c) Condition. Cause or causal antecedent. Cause and 
effect being practically identical, Dhamma is here viewed 
from its ca^al side, as in (d) it is viewed from aspect of effect. 

(d) Phenomenon. Dhamma as effect. It is used in this 
sense in first verse of Dhp.: "‘All dhammas (phenomena) 
are mind-created"'; and in the famous formula sabbi dhammd 
aniccd duhhhS anoUd^the whole of the phenomenal world 
is atuOid, etc. 

Application of word Dhamma to phenomena indicates 
orderly nature of existence: universe is expression of Law. 

(e) Ultimate Reality. In Mahayana Dharma is sometimes 
synonymous with Tathata (q.v.) or Ultimate Reality. 

DHAMMA-CAKKA-PPAVATTANA-SUTTA (P). The 
"setting m motion of the Wheel of the Law", or Sutra of 
the Foundation of the Kingdom of Righteousness. The first 
discourse of the Buddha after His Enlightenment. Delivered 
to his first converts in the Deer Park at Benares. (See 5- B. B. 
XI and B.E. L. p. 61). 

DHAMMAPADA (P). The Path or Way of the Buddha’s 
Dhamma or Teaching. The most famous Scripture in the 
Pali Canon. A collection of 423 verses comprising a noble 
system of moral philosophy. There are many English 
translations from the Pali version, For a translation of the 
Ounese version, see Beal's Ttxts from tha Buddhisi Carwn 
commonly hwimt as Dhammapada. 

DHARMAKAYA- Ihe Body of the Law. The Buddha 
as the personification of Truth. In Mahayana one of the 
triple aspects of Bhutatathati (v. Trihaya). The Essence 
Body: "Consciousness merged in the Universal Conscious¬ 
ness". 

DHARANI (Sk.). An invocation, long or short, which 
holds magical power and deep meaning in its recitation. 
A literal translation often makes no sense. For examples, 
see D. T. Suzuki’s Manual of Zon Buddhism, (v. Mantra, 
which is a Dharani compressed into a tingle phrase or word). 

DHARMAPALA, The Anagarika. Name used by D. H. 
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Kewavitarce, the famous Buddhist propagandist. Bom in 
Ceylon in 16^. he joined the Tbeosophical Society in 1884. 
Inspired by H- P- Blavatsky (q.v.) he studied Pali, and in 
1881 founded the Maba Bo<jb! Society (q.v.). He then 
proclaimed himself an Anagaiilca, a homeless wanderer, and 
worked hard for the main object of the Society, the resloration 
of Buddha Gaya (q.v.) into Buddhist hands, which was only 
achieved in 1983. In 1893 he attended the Parliament m 
Religion at Chicago. In 1925 he founded the British Maha 
Bodhi Society in London. In 1931 he entered the Order as 
Sri Devamitta Dharnmap>ala. and died in 1933. Photograph 
in Pelican Buddhism. 

DHYANA (Sk.) Supreme meditation. Direct absorption 
in Truth. The Japanese derivative of the word is Z&n (q.v.). 
The Pali form, Jhana (q.v.), has a different meaning—that 
of a series of stages in mental development. 

DHYANI BUDDHAS. The personifications of the seven 
creative aspects or modes of mmufestation of the primordial 
Adi-Buddl^. (q.v.). These are the "creators” of the pheno¬ 
menal universe, the first five being concerned with the worids 
of form, the last two with the "formless” worlds, (v. 

The names of the first five are: VairocanA, Akshebhya, 
Raina-SamJjhava, AvntSbha, Affu>ghasui4hi. The name of 
the sixth is VajrasaUva. No name has been given to the 
seventh. In Tibet the Dhyani Buddhas are called "Jinas” 
(victors). An exceedingly complicated pantheon of deities is 
evolved from the Dhyani Buddhas, for details of which see 
THa Gods of Northsm Buddhism. Getty, and Gordon’s 
T)u Iconography of Tiiotan Lamaism. 

DIGHA NIKAYA. The "CoUection of Long Discoum®” 
is the first section of the SuUa PUaka (q.v.). For analy^ 
see A.P.C. Dialoguos of tht Buddha, vols. I-IU contain 
whole of Digha. 

DITTHI (P). Views, rather in the sense of wrong views. 
But sammd^iithi, right views, is the first step of the Noble 
Eight-fold Path (q.v.). An example of wrong views is 
SakkAya-ditlhi, the false belief that the skand^. or con¬ 
stituents of personality, contain an "inunortal soul”. 

DOiy E (Tib.) (Sk. VAJRA). The thunderbolt symbol used 
in art and ritual magic in TibM. 
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DOSA (P). D«pravity of mind due to anger, ill-wiJi, 
hatred, dnt at the three "fires" or cardinal blemishes of 
character, (v. Moka. Riga). 

DUGPA. A suh-sect of the Kar-gyu sect founded by 
Marpa in the 12th c. at Ralung Monastery, near Gyang-tse, 
in Tibet. The term is often applied (erroneoiisly, according 
to Waddell) to all the Red Cap sects. The word iugpa is now 
synonymous with "sorcerer*', its teaching being a mixture 
of Bdn sorcery and degraded Tantrism. 

DUKKHA (P), Ordinarily translated as suffering or ill, 
but no word in English covers the same ground as Dukkha 
in Pali. Ordinarily set in opposition to Sithha. ease and well¬ 
being. it signifies dis-ease in the sense of discomfort, frustration 
or di^armony with environment. 

is the first of the Four Hoble Truths (q.v.) and one 
of the three Signs of Being, or Characteristics of Existence, 
with Anicca, impermanence, and Anaiid, unreality of self. 
Dukkha is largely the effect of man's reaction to Anicca 9Dd 
inaiia. It fellows that existence cannot be wholly separated 
from Dukkha. and that complete escape from it is possible 
only by liberation from the round of birth and death. 

is the last link in the Chain oi Dependent Origina¬ 
tion, JarSmarana. old age and death, bei^ characterized 
as inseparable from grief, lamentation, sorrow, distress and 
despair. 

E 

EASTERN BUDDHIST, THE. The Journal of the 
Eastern Buddhist Society, Kyoto. Published irregularly from 
1921 to 1939- Two issues since the war. Founded and 
edited by Dr. D. T. Suzuki and his late wife Mis. B- L- Suzuki, 

EDUCATION- Enlightenment on every plane of existence 
being the Buddhist goal, education plays an important part 
is the Buddhist scheme of life, ^orance can be removed, 
and truth attained only by experience, and experience must 
be obtained from life ; an understanding of life is therefore 
essential. > Bsm. therefore encourages science, arts and crafts, 
and its influence has always been for the elevation of the 
people. Buddhist "education” empha^zes the development 
of innate faculties by self-control, not mere acquirement of 
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facts concemiog the phenomenal world. The Buddhist 
monastery is often a school, and Buddhist countries are 
noted for the literacy of the people, {v. Uslaiida). 

EGO. Bsm. denies an ego in the sense of a self in man 
ultimately separate from the self in every other man. The 
belief in an ego creates and fosters egoism and desire, thus 
preventing the realisation of the unity of life and the attain¬ 
ment of enlightenment, (v, AnaUS). 

ESOTERIC. (I) Secret; in the sense of teaching not 
revealed to those unworthy or unfit to receive it. Such 
teaching may refer to phenomenal or spiritual matters. 
(2) Symbolic; the inner or sf^iritual meaning underlying the 
hteral surface meaning. Spiritual truths are appreh^ed by 
the intuition (v. Buddhi) and cannot be revealed or expired, 
except to those whose inner development enables them to 
grasp them. The “Heart" doctrine, as opposed to the “Eye” 
doctrine. 

The Esoteric Schools in Bsm. base their teaching on the 
higher truth revealed by the Buddha to his disciples who 
were ready to receive it. Higirjuna, the Apostle of Buddhist 
mysticism, tells us that eveiy Buddha has both a revealed and 
a mystic doctrine. The former is set forth in the Suiias ; 
the latter cannot be expressed in words, but must be appre¬ 
hended hy the faculty of Buddki latent in the heart of every 
man. 

The statement attributed to the Buddha, denying that he 
taught an esoteric doctrine, appeaie in Sam. N. (see “Klndr^ 
Sayii^”, vol. v, p. 132). But cp. story of the Simsapa 
leaves. Sa«, N. V. 437. (See Sepu Sayings of the Bitddha, 
pp. 308-6). 

ETHI^. Buddhist ethics are based on the doctrine of 
Anaiti (^.v,), Ev^ quality encouraging altruism is there¬ 
fore considered a virtue, and every opposite Quality a vice. 
The Buddhist moral code is set forth in the iNoble Eightfold 
Path and is the Five Precepts (q.v.). 

EVIL. Bsm, is not dualistic, and therefore does not divide 
pbeaiomena into absolute “good" or “evil". It recognizes 
"evil” as limilatioo, and therefore purely relative. There 
is therefore no “problem of Evil" as in thaistlc systems of 
thought. All evil is traced to desire for self. (v. And id, Z>v^iha. 
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Eeo Sakkayadiithi). The basic evil is the idea of 

nS’ ^dthTsoddhist foal is the removal of evil by the 

eradication of every selfish incbnation. 


tfAlTH Faith in Ban. does not imply accepUr^ 
dc^rii^ beUeU. but confidence in the Tea^ 

v^ith consequent effort to hve according to their 

"S 

after subjectii^ it to the searching test of reason ana ex 

^T^Se Mahayana, Fwlh means reliance on the 
wiSin the Higher Sdf). and the practice of the 

l\iffhest virtues, (v. Afniidbha, AsvaghosA). 

^¥rr^S. lie Ten Fetters are erroneous mentU cm- 

cep^ns and desires which have to be 

flowed to the Goal. For details see Four Paths. 

FLESH FOOD is discoursed as breaking the r^e of 
aWmsS set forth in the first of the Five Precepta {v.AktfTtsi. 

^"^^tinence from meat is also recommended as tending to 
^ml^er sensual desires. As the p^chic (litres 
unfold with the development of the<idAM (q v.). elimmatioo 

Studio in Lankavaiara 5.. Suzuki, pp. 3^ sqq. 

TOUR NOBLE TRUTHS. 

set forth by the Buddha m first : 

DMha : There can be no existence with^t SuC^^. 
SamUye : The cause of Suffering is egoistic Desire. - 

^T^iination of Desire brings the ceaaticm of Suff^g. 

The Way to the elimination of Desire is the Noble 

Four Paths or Stages on the Jo 

UbSiarea)SOTAP^NA: g: 

Stream" At this Stage he is free from the first tn^ ol tiw 
T^etters i-e- ; the illusion of 
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bemg a "sdl" separate from all other selves. (2) VicikiccS ; 
mental vacillation, doubt. (3) Siiabbala-paramdsa; belid 
in the efficacy of Rites and Ceremonies. 

The second stage is (II) SAKADAGAMIN r ’ 'He who will 
return once only" to this world before attaining liberation. 
Such is free from (4) KimaecMando. delusions of the senses. 
(5) jPofigAa or VySpado ; ill-will or averaon. 

(Ill) ANAGAMIN : "He who vph never return" to this 
world He is free from (6) RUpariga ; de^ for existence in 
the worlds of form (the gross and subtle sense worlds). (7) 
Ar^tpofiga ; desire for existence in the formless worlds 
(the higher heaven worlds)- 

(1^ ARAHAT. "The Worthy One”. He who attains 
Nirvana at the death of his present body, Such has cast off 
the last three Fetters {8} Mant>. self-esteem, and (9) Vidhacca. 
self-righteousness, and (10) AvijjH. ignorance. 

FOURTEEN FUNDAMENTAL BUDDHIST BELIEFS. 
The Fourteen Points compiled at the Conned organised by 
Col. H. S. Olcott at Adyar, Madras, in 1891, and accepted by 
the representatives of Burma, Ceylon, Japan (nine sects), and 
Chittagong: and later by the Chid Mongolian larou. The 
points are set forth in the Appendix to Olcott's Buddhist 
Caischim. pp. 111-118. 

FREEWILL- Determinism, in the sense that human 
action is deteimined by forces independent of the will, is 
classed in Bsm- as an erroneous conception. It asserts that 
the will of man is not bound by external causes, but is free m 
the sense that all fetters are of man's own making, and may 
be by man himself cast off. In other words; will « 
is free but is limited by the form it epergiaes, which form, 
the five skandhas (q.v.), is the creation of the iadividaaJ 
himself. 

Karma (q.v.) frees or binds according as it is or is not free 
from the poison of iA$tkd. (q,v.). 


0 

GANDHARA. The Sk. name for a district covering the 
modem Peshawar in India, and parts of modem Aighamstan, 
At one time a Bst, stronghold, it played an important part m 
evolution of the doctrines of the Mahayana School. Famous 
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for its Style of sculpture, which is a blend of ^cient 
^difi^by the Graeco-RomAn stjdes of Asia Itoor. Its 
period was A.D. lOC^SOO. Anaent rn^an Bst. ait did not 
depict figure of the Buddha but symboli^ his present 
todh^art depicts the figure, the vdit^ 

Buddha being drawn upon for scenes. Eg«rts dis^e on 
the place of G^haran art m Iiuto cnlt^. 
perrSnent impression on Indian art ideals, (v. BwddAo-r^). 

a set of verses. A stansa or soi^ aeated by 
a roind^ high tension with spiritual ina^ht. S« ^ Tfu^ 
and Therl-giihi, the soOgs of the Brethren and Sisters in the 

^^0^ Bsm. does hot personify Ultimate Reality, nor docs 
it teach rebance on an external ddty. ^ iMst 
his own efforts to attain complete realization cd his divinity, 
which is ''Enlightenment’', The forces of nat^ or natural 
laws, personified as gods or iCT«, arenot petittoned or ^r- 
^pped. Certain 8«ts of the Mahayana 
BMha) deify these cosmic prmciples, and t^ Pure Land 
sects personify and worship the “Higher Self of man under 
the iSne Amilabha. These, however, are te^^d as 
•pavtfj or methods of exp^ency, and do not constitute 
dogmas. The Mahayana ^ool generally recogi^ the 
imimate Reality or substantial essence ot the universe w 
Taihala (essence of Being) but does not person^ or worslup 
this Principle, other than by striving to attain harmony with 
it (v AlhM*. DharmahSya. Taihala). 

G^AMA(P). GAUTAMA (Sk.) Tte dan najne of the 
Buddha fq.v.). It is a Brahmin name, although the ^ ™ 
i Kshatri> one. There was a famous Hindu phil^hw 
of the same name who lived about ISO a.c. and founded the 
Nyaya system, the latest of the six orthodox philosophical 

(Sk.) A spiritual teacher who lakes a disciple or 
CMa (q.v!). 

H 

HEAVEN, (v. Dniuhan. Sukhavait). 

HELL There is no hell known to Bsm. m the sense ot a 
state of endless torture, The various hells arc temporary 
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purgatorial slates called apSyas. of which Avid U the lowest. 
(See Tibetan Book of the Oead. Makaima Letters, and Heaven 
and HeU by B- C. Uw). _ . , , 

HiNAYANA. Lit.: small or lesser vehicle (of salvation). 
A term coined by Mahayanists to distinfuish this school of 
Bsm from their own Mahd-ySna. or great vehicle. The early 
Hiaayana sects of Bsm. numbered 18, and included the 
SartdsHvddins (q.v.) and the ^fakasangMkas (q.v.) as well as 
that known today as the Therendda (q.v.). The Theravada, 
being well established in S. India and Ceylon at the time of the 
Moslem invasion of rndia, survived the extermination of the 
ether schools of Hinayana, and alone_ today represents the 
earliest school of Bsm. (v, Mahdyana. Tkeravada). 

HOLY PLACES OF BUDDHISM. Tlie four sites viaitod 
by Buddhist pilgrims are the birth-place, Lumbini Park (q.v.); 
Buddha Gaya (q.v.), which is the site of the Enlightenment; 
Samath (q.v,), where the First Sermon was preached, and 
Kusinara (q.v.), the scene of the great Decease. 

HONEN. Honen Shonin or Genku (1133-1211) was the 
founder of the Jodo-Shu or “Pure Land Sect” in Japan. 
Standard life is: Honen. His Life and Teadnng. Coates and 
Ishizuka. Kyoto (1925) (v, Jodt>, Pure Land). 

HONGWANJI. The two head temples of the Shut Sect 
of Japanese Buddhism are called HisM (Western) Hongwanji 
and Higashi (Eastern) Hongwanji respectively. Both are 
in Kyoto, Japan, (v. Shin). 

I 

IDDHIS (Sk. RIDDHI), Attributes or powers of a state 
(of perfection). There are ten iddhis or supernormal powers 
developed on the path to arahatship mclnmng clairvoyance, 
clairaudience, triepathy, recalling one's former lives and those 
of others. It is forbidden to use these psychic powers (the 
lower iddhis) for one's personal benefit. The higher 
are the spiritual Modes of Ins^ht attained by the practice of 
Jhina (q.v.). Cp. Siddhis of Yoga teachir^- 
INDIA. Bsm. founded in India by Gautama Buddha, 
6tk c. B.C. Adopted by Asoka as State religion of his empire, 
c. 250 B.C. (v. Asoka). Flourished under the kings Milinda 
(c. 100 B.C.), Kanishka (c. a.d. 80) and Harsha (a.d. 605-648), 
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the two latter being converts to the M^^a School. 
dined after Mahometan conquest of Sindh, a.d. 71^> 
finally suppressed by Mahomet^ peiaecutiw a.d. im 
Max Muller predicted a revival of Bsm. m Jadi^^ th^ 
axe indicadocS that this may be fuMed. (Sec Pratt, Ptl- 
gfimaet of Bsm) (v. Maha Bodhi Soct^ly). _ 

^ mDIVIDUALITY. That aspect of consciousness (»*»«a»a) 
which is the link between all phenomenal states of wi^joufr- 
ness • the sub-consciousness in which is stored aU the «- 
perigee of the past, as^inct from the personality whi^ is 
Sie temporary expres%(^ of certain of these sub-consaous 
characteristics, (v.^ano). 


TAPAK. Bsm. entered Japan (c. a.d. 550) from KoW- 
The Empiess Suiko became a convert, and the Pnnee Kegrat, 
known i Shotoku TaisH did his best to ^r«^e it. He 
drew UP Japan's first' 'Constitution", proclaanmg the Triu“ 
Treasure” of Buddha. Dhamma and Sangha as the basis d 
the national life, and devoUon to it the foundation of a noble 
life. From that time on Japan took over and made ^r 
the fruits of Chinese culture. In the 0th ^en^ 

Daistu, the founder of the Tendai Sect, and Kobo Ds^ 
the founder of the Shingon Sect, hanncmized Bud^usm wxh 
Shinto, producing the Ryobu Shinto (q.v.) a fusion which 

lasted for a thou»nd years. _ . 

About 1100. Rydnin founded the Yudsu Nembutsn, the 
first of the Amida' sects, and the first distiacUvely 
Thirty years lat? Honen brought the Jodo from Ouna, 
from which developed the Shin Sect, foimded by SJunran. 
The yitiflii Ji /ect makes up the four Pure Land (q.v.) 
sects d Japan*. For other sects v. Nichtron. Sh*nicm, Tendat. 

TATAKA. a birth story. A book of the Khu, N. 
(A PC 277), containing 550 storiespurportmg to be accents 

dfonnerUves of the Buddha. For English A. 

TATT (P) Birth and dispoation towards re-birtn. me 
11A link in’the Chain of Causation. The coming into exist¬ 
ence as the result d previous karma. Re-birth into toe 
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physical world as a personality, the outcome of the kama 
of past personalities, (y. NidSnas, R6bift}C^. 

JHANA fP). DHYANA (Sk ). A state of serene con¬ 
templation attained by meditation. Dhyina is one of the ^ 
Paramitas or Perfections. Bight states of Jhina are recog- 
niaed, but only in the highest is utter elimination of idea of 
"self' attained, and the complete nnioa with Reality {SamSdki^ 
experienced. These mystic states are not an end in themselves 
but only means to attainment of Jkinavimckkha. i.e. emanci¬ 
pation through Jhina. (v. X>hy&na, SanMdhi). 

JI (Jap.). A suffix to a name, meaning temple-monastery. 
Tl:^ Ezigaku-ji at Kamakura. The suffix -In has the same 
meaning, as in Chion-In, the mother temple of the Jodo sect. 
The suffix -An means a smaller t^ple within a larger tmit, 
as in Shoden-an, Dr. Snzuki's house in £ngaku-ji. 

JIJIMUGE (Jap.). The doctrine of the K^on School of 
the "unimpeded interdiffusion” of all things. Apparently 
the present summit of InteUectual understanding of the unity 
of manifestation. Here Ji means thing. 

JIEUKI (Jap.). Salvation through one's own efforts, as 
opposed to Teni^i, salvation through the efforts of another. 

Japanese sects are attributable to one of these two divisions. 
Jodo, for example, is a Tariki sect, and Zen and Nichiren, 
Jiriki. Here Ji means self. (v. Tarihf\, 

JIZO (Jap.). The Jap^ese name of the hoihisattva known 
io China as Ti-tsang. ffis special care are the spirits in the 
various hells, whom he visits and encourages. He is also the 
patron saint of yoimg cl^ren. (See Johnston, Buddhist 
China, and Hearn, Ghynf$K of VnfamiUaT Ja^^. 

JODO (Jap.). The Pure Land School of China as founded 
in the 4th century on the smaller and larger 5ukhSvati*vyuha 
Sutras and the Amitiyur-dhyina Sutra. When transferred 
to Japan, Honen Shonin and Shinran Shonin turned this 
balanced doctrine of faith and works into an extremistpractice 
of salvation by faith alone, (v, Hontn. Pure Land School. 
Shinran Shonin). 

JOSAPHAT (corruption of Bodhisat; also corrupted into 
Yosaphat and Yudas^ ; The account of the canonkation of 
the Buddha by the Roman and (Greek sects of Christiania b 
related in the story of Barlaam and Josaphat. The best brief 
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account is ’'How th^ Budika bscanu a Cknsisan Will 
Hayes. For Biblio, see Bvddkist Birik Stories. (Mrs. Kh. D. 
pp. 239-342}, and BaraUm and Yewasef, Wallis Budge, 
CtU.P. 1923. In the Greek Church, August 26th, is dedicated 
to St. Josaphat, and in the Roman Church, November 27th, 
is dedicated to both Barlaam and Josaphat. 

JUDO (Jap.). First known as Jo-jitsu, this Japanese fonn 
of wrestling applies the principle of Taoism and Zen to 
pbywcal contest. Victory is gained by giving way, and the 
attacker's strength is use^ to his own undoing, (cp. Ktnio), 

K 

KAMA (Sk.) Desire of the senses, espedaQy sexual desire. 
Kama is one of the four isaixts (q.v.) or mental defilements, 
and is the first of the six factors u existence the elimination 
of which is essential for liberation from rebirth- The kdma- 
lahas are the worlds of sense desire. (Kima must not be 
confused with kamnta, the Pali version oi Kanoa). 

KANISHKA. An Indo-Scythian )6xie who was instru¬ 
mental in spreading Mahayana Bsm. in In^a and Afghanistan 
(c. A.D. 80). He was a convert to Bam. of M. School and 
convened the great Council at Purusapura (Peshawar) at 
which Asvaghosha is said to have confounded the adherents of 
the Theravada doctrines. His powerful patronage spread 
Bsm. ail over India, (v. Council). 

KAPH-AVATTHU. The birthplace of the Buddha. 
Modem Piprawa in the Nepal Terai. The actual birthplace 
of Lumbini is about 15 miles to the $.£. (v. Lumbini). The 
famous Piprawa stupa discovered in 1698 may be one of the 
original stupor erected over the rehes of the Buddha after his 
death, (v. Piprawa, Smpa). 

KARHA (Sk.) KAMMA (P). Root meaning “action"; 
derived meaning ' 'action and the appropriate result of action"; 
the law of cause and effect. As applied to the moral sphere it 
is the Law of Ethical Causation, through the operation of 
which a man “reaps what he sovr^'. builds his character, 
makes his destiny, and works out his salvation. 

Kamta is not limited by time or space, and is not strictly 
individual; there is group karma, family, national, etc. 

The doctrine of re-birth is an essential corolla ly to that of 
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Karma, the individual coming into physical liie with a 
charactW and environment reacting fnm his actions in the 
past. His character, family, drcunstance and destiny are 
ah, therefore, his karma, and accorditfi to his reaction to his 
present * ‘destiny’' he modifies and bui& his foture. Karma 
does not, in its^, bind to the wheel of re-birth; the binding 
element is personal desire for the fruit of action. Liberation 
is therefore achieved by elimination of desire for self. (v. 
Causaiiiy, Ri-birth, TanhS). 

KARUNA (Sk.). Active compassion. One of the "two 

S ihars" of Mahaj^a Bsm., the other being PrajUS (15 .v.), 
ne of the Four Brahma Vih&ras or Divine States resultu^ 
from the elimination of selfish inclinations, (v. Compassion). 

KEGOK (Jap.). School of U. Bsm. founded in China in 
the T’ang Dynasty. Centres in the Avatamsaka Sutra (q.v.). 
Develops from the Hosso or Yogacira sect, it was brought 
to Japan by Doserx in 736. Headquarters ^en and now at 
Todai-ji. Nara, which is the largest wooden building in the 
world. Although one of smallest schools of Jap. Bsm., its 
influence has ^en enormous, and its doctrine of Jijimuge 
(q.v.), the "unimpeded inter-diffusion” of Absolute Reality 
and each individu^ "thing”, is perhaps the last word in the 
intellectual approach to the Ab^Iute. 

KENDO (Jap.). The Japanese school of fencing. Like 
Judo (q.v.) it was largely influenced in its principles by Zen. 

KLESA (Sk.). Defilement. Moral depravity or inclination 
to vice, the elimination of which as rSga, if>sa, moha, is essential 
to progress on the Path. 

KOAN From the Ch. Kung'On. a public document. 

A technical term in Zen Buddhism. A problem couched in 
non-sensical language which cannot be solved by the intellect. 
An exercise for brealung its limitations and developing the intui¬ 
tion or Buddhi (q.v.), thereby attaining a flash of $(Uori (q.v.). 

KOBO-DAISHI (Kukai). The Founder of the Shingon 
(q.v.) sect of Japanese Buddhism. A religious genius and 
social reformer, an engineer and artist. He was in^ruroenta), 
with Dengyo Dafshi (q.v.). in establishing the union of Shinto 
with Buddhism known as Ryobu Shinto (q.v.). He died at 
the monastery founded by him on Mount Koya (Koyasan), 
still the headquarters of Shingon. (v. Japan, SAtngon). 
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KOREA. Bsm. was introduced from China between 
A.s. 35CV>370, and about a.d. 500 had become the state 
(diigioii. Under its miluence Korea attained a high state ot 
pro^)erity and culture. Costudaiusm became state religion 
under new dynasty about A^. 1500. RevivaJ of Bsm. started 
about 50 years ago. 

KOSALA. The ruliog clan in the Kingdom of Kosala at 
the tune of the Buddha, in that part of N. India corresponding 
to modem Nepal. The capital city was SavatChi. where the 
Buddha spent much of bis time, and Benares was in the same 
kingdom. The Kingdom of K. was the paramount power in 
N. Inia from the 7th c. B.C. until its absorption into that of 
hfagadha. c. 300 b.c. (v. Pali). 

KSHATRIYA- At the time of the Buddha the Aryan clans 
in India recognised four social grades called vantuis (Sk. 
vama. a colour), the h^hest bemg the Brahmin or priest. 
Next comes the Kshatriya, the warrior-roler; then the 
Vaishya, or merchant; and lastly the Sudra or people of non- 
Aryan descent. The lines ci demarcatioD between each vanna 
were variable and undefined ; the complexity and rigidity of 
the modem caste system was unl^wD. The Buddha 
belonged to the ftshairiya vanna. 

KUSINAGARA (KUSINARA). The "little wattle-and- 
daub township in the midst of the jungle” where the Buddha 
passed into farinibbina. One of the Four Holy Places of 
Bsm. It is usually identified with Rasia 26.45 N. 83.55 £. 

KWAN-YIN (Ch.) KWANNON (Jap.). The ferainme 
aspect of the Bodhi^ttva Avalokitesvara (q.v.). In icono¬ 
graphy there are early versions which are male, but these are 
more correcCly images of Kwan-shai-yin. Later versions 
show a woman with fn arms, and as the "Goddess of 
McrC3^' the Mother and Child are revered throughout China 
and Japan. (See Broughton’s charming Visi<fn of Kwannon 
Soma (192&] ). 

KYOUNG (Burm.) The Burmese name for a Vihara (q.v.) 

L 

LALITA VISTARA. A biography of the Buddha written 
in Sanskrit. It is a work of the Uahisanghikas, a Hinayana 
School, and demonstrates the development of the legendary 
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elemexits in his life. No Eng. translation, but one in French 
by FoncauR (1884-92). The Li/t of the Buddha, by N. J. 
Krom, consists of matter translated from the Lalita Vistara, 
and Arnold's Lighi of Asia is based on it, (See Buddfuim. 
Rhys Davids (S.F.C.K.) p. U). 

LAMA. Correctly applied only to the higher orders of the 
religious hierarchy of Tibet, the word is now used to d^gnate 
any monk. Gelong is correct name for ordinary monk. 
The head lamas of the Church are: (1) The Tashl Lama 
(Panchen Rimpoche), who is the supreme spiritual head, and 
is considered to be an incarnation of Amildh^ p (2 ) 
The Dalai Lama, who is concerned with the relationship of ^e 
Church and State, and as such is the temporal rul^. He is 
considered to be an incarnation of Avalokitesvaxa (q.v.). 
(3) The Bogdo Lama (Bogdo-Cegen), who lived at Urga in 
Mongolia, was the remesentative of both Tashi and Dalai 
Lamas for the I^ngolian ^Buddhists outside Tibet, (v. Tibet ). 

LANKAVATaI^ SUTRA. One of the most important 
M. works, as it includes all the essential M. tenets, and is 
accepted by the Zen sect as expounding its basic principles. 
Trans. D. T. Suauki, London, 1932. His S^ies in the 
Lankavaiara Suira is the best introduction, 

LIFE. The Buddhist takes life as it is, neither postulating 
its beginning nor conceiving its end. It has two aspects: 
relative, as existence, a state of becoming ; and absolute, as 
Being (or Be-ness), the fount or source of becoming. 

In brief, Life is One. It is an indivisible unity which 
manifests in a diversity of fonns. The Buddhist aims at 
realisii^ this innate unity of life in his every thought and 
action in order to expand Ills consciousness to that point where 
it will blend with the One Life and become perfect^ 

Taking of Life, The first of the five Precepts enjoins 
abstinence from taking life, or more correctly from breaking 
up the form through which the life is being expressed. For 
life after death see Bardo. (v. Death, jStf). 

LIGHT OF ASIA, THE. Famous work by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, first published in 1879. The Life and Teaching 
of the Buddha in verse. Based on Laliia Visiara (q.v.). 

LIVELIHOOD (SdmmJ Ajiva). Ri^t Livelihood is the 
Fifth Stage of the Noble Eightfold Path (q.v.). 
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The ignoble irades-^those which a Buddhist shoold avoid— 
include butchery, hunting and fishing, warfare and the making 
of weapons of war, and dealing in poisons, drugs and drinks 
which cause stupe^ction and intoxication. 

LOBHA (P). Covetousness or greed. A synonym of 
Tanh& ^.v.) and RigA (q.v,). 

LOTUS. The symbol of divine perfection and purity. 
As the emblem of the Dhyani Buddhas it signifies the sel^- 
creative force of the cosmos, especially personified in the 
Dhyani Bodhisattva Avatokitesvara Jq.v,). Lahts of ihe 
Tfm Latg is title of English trsl. of the ^ddharma Pundarika 
(q.v.) (V. OMI) 

LUMBINI. The Buddha was bom in the Lumbiai Park, 
near Kapilavatthu. The spot is marked by a pillar placed 
there by King Asoka (c. 250 s.c.). This is called the Lumbini 
Pillar, from the village near. (v. KApilavaithu). 

LUST. See KSmA. sensual desire: Raga, passion, lust 
for emotional excitement: TahM, lust of life : all obstacles 
to liberation. 


M 

MAGGA (P). MARGA (Sk.). A path or way. Generally 
used to describe the aryan or noble Middle Way (q.v.), or the 
Noble E^htfold Path (q.v.). 

MAGIC. In the sense of using ritual or mantric formula 
for obtaining material benefits is deprecated in Bsm. Belief 
in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies (as means of attaining 
liberation) is one of the Ten Fetters to be cast off in following 
the Path (v. FeU^s). 

MAHA. Great, as in MaM-yanA, the school of the Great 
YSm or Vehicle (of Salvation]. 

MAHA BODHI SOCIETY. Founded in Calcutta in May, 
1692 by the Anagaxika Dhama^a (q.v.) primarily to recover 
Buddha Gaya (q.v.) into Budtihist handa The M.B.S. has 
formed branches in Ceylon and in many cities of India. It 
controls the site at Samatb (q.v.). lu monthly Journal is 
the largest Buddhist periodical in print. 

MAHAPARINIRVANA SOTRA. a sermture of the M. 
School, called also Paradise Sutia. (Jap. NehanMyo): 
Teaches that all beings have the Buddha*natam innate in 
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them, theuBfoIdment of wliich by the practice of the Paramitas 
constitutes Nirvana. Not to be confused with the AfaAJ- 
Parinibbana SuUa (A.P.C 16). 

MAHASANGHIKAS. The Mahasanghikas, like the Sarva- 
stivadins (q.v.) were an early school of the Hinay&na (q.v,). 
Some of its Cation and other Scriptures survived &e Mahoin> 
medan invasion of India, and famous works such as the 
MahSvasiu and the Lolitavisiara belong to this school. The 
great poet of the ist c. A.D., Asvaghosha (q.v.) was a tfalia> 
sanghika. To some extent this school is a brid^ between the 
Hina 3 ^a and the Uahayana, having pantheistic leanings in 
its isterpretation of the Dhamma. 

MAHAyANA. The School of the Great Vehicle (of salva* 
tion), also called tlie Northern School as it embraces Tibet, 
Mongolia, China. Korea and Japan. Cp- theraxMa. The 
Mahayana gradually developed from the primitive teaching, 
and no sharp line of demarcation has ever existed: the 
doctrines of the Mahasanghika School (q.v.) contain all 
the basic elements of the developed Mahayana. The 
teaching of the M. is more distinctly religious, making 
its appeal to the heart and intuition rather than to the intellect. 
It seeks the spiritual interpretation of the verbal teaching, 
and endeavours to expound that teaching in a variety of 
forms calculated to appeal to every type of mind and every 
stage of spiritual development. For this reason it cal l s itself 
the Great or Universal Vehicle. That this method is but a 
concession to man's limitations, an accommodation of Truth 
to the intelligence of the bearer, must be borne in mind when 
considering certain M. teachi^, espedally of the ''Pure 
Hand" School, which appear fundamentally opposed to the 
original teaching of the Buddha. Discountenances asceticism 
of any kind, its “Sangha" beii^ a body of teachers rather than 
monks. It is pantheistic rather than atheistic. The Thera- 
vada. so far as it recognizes a transcendental Reality, conceives 
of it as obscured by &e phenomenal: in M. the is being 
ever revealed by the phenomenal. The Goal of the Theravada 
is the attainment of Arahatship, self-salvation; that of the 
M. is Bodhisattva-hood, renunciation of Nirvana in order to 
help humanity in its pilgrimage thereto. 

MAfTREYA (Sk.). METTEYA (P). The “Buddha of 
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Compassion” who is to come. In the 26th Sutta of tho Di^ha 
0 . 73) Buddha says: “There will anse an E^ted 
Cme named Metteya . .. who will teach the Dhamma m Us 
Doritv whose followers will number thousajids as mine 
number hundreds”. (See Warren: Bm. xn Tnl.. pp. 
481-486) In the M. pantheon Maitreya ranks high- 

MAJJHIMA NIKAYA. The second of the five mam 
divisons of the Sutte Pitaka. (v. A.P.a) Eng. trsl. Further 
DialogM^ of Buddha, 2 vols-, S.B.B. 

MANAS (Sk.). ilANO (P). Mind. The rational faculty 
in man. That aspect of consdousness (y»««Ha} concen^ 
with the relation of subject and object. is es^tiaily 

dual, its lower aspect being concerned with ^ 
tovrards the worlds of sense, constituting the VxAUSna of the 
perishable Shandhas (q.v.): and the higher attracted to^ 
Sumined by Buiiki (q.v.) the faulty of mtuition.. TTus 
Utter, differentiated by the term BodhiciUa (q.v^, is the 
stordioose of the experiences of the past and is fte rnmviduM- 
itv the vi^Adna which creates the bodies and enwronment 
of the next life on earth, (v. Consnousntss, Skandfuts, 

^'mAN^ALA. a ritual or magic circle. In Tl^t, a diagram 
used in invocations, meditation and temple service. UsuaUy 
seen on Thang-kas (q.v.) but also formed m ^d and other 
media. Aim found^in the Shin^ School of Japanese 
Buddhism, Dr. Jung of Zurich has wntten on the of 
the MandaJa diagram in the unconscious mmd of bis 
patients. 

MANTRA (Sk.). A magical formula or invention. 
Mantras are used in the Japanese Shingon and Tendai «cts. 
Practice is based on scientific study of vibrations, but rriiauw 
on efficacy of Mantras, as apart from one's innate powers, is 
condemned in the 8rd of the Ten Fetters. 

MARA. Lit. death- The tempter. T)ie personification 
of evil in Bst. mythology, (v. Dfvi^. 

MAY A (Sk,). Lit musion, and popuUxly used m this 
sense- PhiosophicaUy, whereas that alone which is change¬ 
less and eternal is real (v. DhamakSya). the phenomena 
universe, subject to differentiaticn and impermanence, is 
mayd. 2. The name of Buddha's mother. 
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MEDITATION. MediUtion plays an important part in 
Bsm.. being the surest way to mmd*control and purification. 
Right Mindfulness, the sixth step on the wghtfold Path, 
implies constant control of the Ihoi^hts; the consequent 
Right Concentration, complete control of all the m^tal 
processes, results in Sarnddhs. the attainment of spiritual 
insight and tranquillity. These are the dhyanic states of 
super-consciousness (v. Jhina). Biblio: Conc^raUent and 
mdiiaiiw. Buddhist Society. Also Buddhist MeditaHon. 
Lounsbery. (v. Bhdvana, DTtyina, Koan, Satnddht. Zen-). 

MERAYA (P). A form of intoxicating drink referred to in 
the Precept against intoxication. See Pansil at pages 273-4. 

MERIT. The karmic result of unselfish action, mental 
or physical, (v. PariwlA). 

METTA (P). Love, active good-wili for aJi being? is the 
first of the Four Divine States {Brahma^viharas) (q.v.) 

METTA SITTTA. The poem on Tmc Friendship : A.P.C. 
263 and 26S. 

MIDDLE WAY, TKE. I. The Majjkima PaHpadd or 
Middle Way described by the Buddha in his Sutra, ' 'Setting 
in motion the Wheel of the Law" in the Deer Park near 
Benares (now Samath). It is the Noble Eightfold Path 
(q V) which by avoiding the extremes of sensual indulgence 
and self-mortihcation, leads to Enlightenment- (v. Dhamnta- 
cakka-ppavatUma Sutia in Seursd Books of the Bast. vol. XI.) 

IL The name of the Journal of the Buddhist Society (q.v.) 
which, until 1943. was called Buddhism in England. 

MIRACLES. In the sense of happenings resultir« from 
the violation of natural law by an extra-cosmic being or oemgs, 
miracles are unknown in Bsm. Control of the physical world 
by physic^ methods is possible to a limited extent. Control 
of nature by super-jiysical methods through the development 
of the individual is possible to a much greater extent, but 
t hege meth^ are not superaatuial and therefore not miracul¬ 
ous. fv. Jddhis). 

MO^GALLANA (P). MAUDGALYAYANA (Sk.). Also 
called Kolita, was one of the Buddha’s chief disaples, being 
renowned for his supernormal powers ; also the name 

of . a famous B. philosopher, the author of PrajAaptishdstra. 
(v- Relics. Siriputta). 
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MOHA (P). Delusion, dullness, stupidity, iniatuation. 
One of the "Three Fires" which must be allowed to die out 
before Nirvana is attained. See also and Dosa. M<^ 
is the erroneous state of mind induced by belief in "self”, 
(v. AnM, Avijji. MM). 

MONDO (Jap.)* "Questions and answers”. Term given 
to the short, pithy dialogues between Zen masters and their 
dlsdples. The bulk of Zsax literature consists of these mondo 
and commentaries upon them. Some of the answers may be 
used as a Koan (q.v.). 

MUDITA (P). Joy in the happiness of otliers. The third 
of the four Brahma-vihSTOi. (q-v.). 

MUDRA (Sk.). Ritual ge^ures of the hands used in 
symbolic xnagic. Buddha r^pas are found in a variety of 
mitdra positions. For illustrations see Goit of iho Fourth 
World by Heron-Ali» and Tfu Xcono^apky of Tibsiam 
Buddhism by Antoinette K. Gordon (v. Buddha-Rdpa). 

MYSTICISM. The recognition of the essential unity of 
life, and conscious attainment of complete individual harmony 
with that unity. 

This doctrine is Implicit in Theravada Bsm., Anatta and 
Nirvana being its philosopbical and religious bases. In the 
Mahayana School these doctrines are elaborated into a variety 
of forms, all endeavouring to express these fundamental 
truths in aspects which may appeal to every stage of mental 
growth and spiritual development, the one precept of all 
"Look within; thou art Buddha 1 ” (v. Moh&yina, 
S^nys, ZssC). 

NAGARJUNA : Buddhist philosopher and saint. Founder 
of the Madhyamika School (M.). His date is doubtful, but i$ 
usually placed at begiiming of 2nd c. A.D. Often called the 
"Father of Mahayana”, because he was first to teach the 
distinctively M, doctrine of SOnyald (q.v.) 

NALAOTA. The Buddhist University in North-East 
India which flourished from the 2nd to the 9th centt^ A.D. 
Site ROW beh^ excavated with a view to re-foundation. At 
its height, 10,000 students from all parts of the East chose 
from a hundred lectures a day on every aspect of Buddhist 
thought. Its library was world-famous. 
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NAKJIO. Buxiyiu Kajijio, Japanese scholar. Compiler 
of the "Catalog:ae of the Chinese translations of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka: the sacred Canon of the Buddhists in China and 
Japan", pub. Oxford 1883, photographic reprint 1929, Worits 
were quoted as ‘‘Nanjio No. . . ." Also author of A Shari 
Hisiofy of ihe Twelve jApaneie Sects, Tokyo, 1886, His 
catalogue of Chinese texts has now been superseded by the 
Taisho E^tiou (v. TAxsho). 

NAT (Burm.). The nature spirits of Burma still worshipped 
in village shrines. Cp. the devatas of Ceylon. 

NZMBUTSU. The invocation Namu Amida Buisu and 
the act of repeating it, by which rebirth into Amida's Paradise 
at death may be, according to the tenets of the Pore Land sects, 
assured. Esoterically, it implies concentration on the Buddha 
within for the purpose of attaining spiritual unity. 

NXPAL. The Buddha was bom at Lumbini (q.v.) at the 
foot of the Nepal hills. His doctrines were re>intt<^uced into 
Nepal by Asoka, who included at least part of the country 
in his empire, and it was through Nepal that Bsm. first entered 
Tibet. The Bsm of present Nepal is much corrupted by 
Tantric Saivism. The Nepal Teiai contains a number of 
interesting Buddhist runs includu^ Lumbini (q.v.) 

NICHIKEN- Japanese religious reformer, who founded 
(1253) the sect called after his name. Based his teachings 
on the Saddharma PuftdArika alone. Taught that the very 
name of the scripture had mantric power, and that by meditat¬ 
ing on the formula Namu Myoha'feHge-^a t and repeating 
it as an invocation with the r^ization that you yourself are 
potentially Buddha, the barriers of the false self are removed 
and enlightenment is attained. He still has a larg:e following 
in Japan. See Nichtren, /he St*ddh»st Prophet, Anesaki. 

NIDAHAS (P). The Twelve Nidanas are links in the chain 
of karmic causation, the Buddhist method of demonstrating 
the reign of law in the psycho-physical realms of existence. 
The word nidSna means a link or fetter, and is used to describe 
the processes by which a beii^ comes into existence, and which 
biM him to the Wheel of Life. Being a “Wheel", there is no 
actual starting-point but as Ignorance is the primary root of 
existence, and because its complete removal is essential for 
escape from rebirth, it is usually placed first. 
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The causal sequence mas as follows: 

On Ignorance—depends SonMhara. 

On Sankhara —the karmic results of such iUasion^epends 
ViAAana. 

On Vi^iHana —individual consdousneas—depends Nima- 

Rapa. 

On Ndma-Rupa —Mind, and its expression in Form— 
depends SeUSyai^na. 

On SaiSyaiina—th^ six sense organs and their appropriate 
fonctions—depends Phassa. 

On PAkUStf—touch; the sense, the object, and the sense 
impression—depends Vedaru!. 

On Vnani —feeling, sensation—depends TatiHS. 

ranAi—thirst, craving for personal experience— 
depends VpddSn&. 

On C^paddntf-^gtasping, clinging to existence—depends 
Bhava. 

On FAtf&e—beconung and re-becoming—depends JsH. 

On birth—the final ootcome of depends 

Jar&marana (with ioka^aridAvt^uhkha-dffrnanati*- 
^Ayasa) Old age and Death, with tribulation, grief, 
sorrow, distress, despair. 

This chain has to be broken by the elimination of Tanks 
(thirst for personal existence), this being the first step towards 
the complete elimination of ignorance and the attainment of 
Enlightenment, which brings freedom from rebirth into 
psycho-physical existence. 

The technical term foe the Kldana Qh^niiPaiiccasamippida 
(arising on the grounds of a preceding cause; dependent 
origination). 

KIHILISM, The philosophic doctrine that denies a 
substantial reality to the phenomenal universe. Bsm. takes 
the middle path between the realists (osA'Aa), who maintalTi 
the universe to be real, and the non-realists {niilika), who 
deny all reality. The Buddha condemned both the (utikA 
and the nSiHka concepts, {v. Diai /„ pp. 26 sqq.) 

NIKAYA (P). A chapter or section of a Scripture, (v. 
SuUa). 

NIRhlANAKAYA (Sk.). The “body of transformation", 
by which the Buddha remains in contact with phenomenal 
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existence for the helping of humanity on its pilgriinag:e. The 
condition of the Dharvx^aya (q.v.) in manifestation (Samfi/a), 
as distinct from its condition in the sight of the Bodhisattvas, 
Samblwgak&yA. (q.v.) (v, Ttikiya). 

NIRVANA (Sk.). NIBBANA (P). The supreme Goal of 
Buddhist endeavour; release trom the limitations of existence. 
The word is derived from a root meaning exting^iished through 
lack of fuel, and since rebirth is the result of desire {ianhS\, 
freedom from rebirth is attained by the extinguishing of all 
such desire. Nirvana is* therefore, a slate attainable in this 
life by right aspiration, purity of life, and the elimination of 
egoism. One who has attained to this state is called a saint 
or Arhai (q.v.) nnd nt the death of his physicsl body attains 
complete or final Nirv&iui {pannihbina) in which all attributes 
relating to phenomenal existence cease. This is cessation of 
existence, as wo know existence: the attainment of Being 
(as distinct from becoming); union with Ultimate Reality. 
The Buddha speaks of it as “an unborn, unoriginated, un¬ 
created, unformed”, contrasting it with the bom, originated, 
created and formed phenomenal world. 

The Theravada School tends to view Nirvana as escape from 
life by overcoming its attractions; tbe Mahayana views it 
as the fruition of life, the unfolding of the infinite possibilities 
of the innate Buddha-nature, and exalts the saint who remains 
in touch with life rather than the saint who relinquishes ail 
connection with it. 

NOBLE EIGHTFOLD PATH- The Bst- scheme of moral 
and intellectual self-development leading to Enlighten mm t. 
The eight constituent parts are; (1) tHUhi, Right 

Views; (2) Sammi Sanhappo. Right Mental Attitude or 
Motive; (8) Sammd Vac4. Right Speech; (4) SamfnJ 
Kammartio, Right Action ; (5) SammS Ajiva, Right Pursuits, 
including means of Livelihc^ and employment of Leisure; 
(6) Sattm£ Vfyime. Right Mindfulness; (7) Sammd SoH. 
I^ht Concentration of Mind; (8) 5a»rt»na SamSdhi, Right 
Ecstasy, or Spiritual Contemplation of Reality, (v. SanmS), 

0 

OLCOTT, H. S. Founder with H. P. Blavatsky of Theo- 
sophical Society, 1875. Organiser of the last Buddhist 
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revival in Ceylon- (v. Ceylon). Author of Budihisi Ciduhism, 
and compiler of the Fourteen Fundamental Buddhist Beliefs 
(q.v.). 

Om. a manlra (q.v.) to AvaJokitesvaiB (q.v.) The 
invocation "Ora Maai Padme Himi*’ is found tiiroughout 
Tibet and is usually translated, "Hail to the Jewel in tlie 
Lotus". The syinboUc meanings are manifold. 

P 

PADMA SAMBHAVA. The "Lotus Bora”. A native of 
K. India, be established Lamaism in Tibet. He belonged 
to the ritualistic and mystical YogadrA sect founded by 
ArySsanga. and went to Tibet in A-D- 747 from Nalanda 
University at the invitation of Khri-Srong, then king of Tibet. 
For life see The Tibetan Book of the Great Liberaiton, Evans- 
Went 2 ,1954. (v. Tiiei). 

FAIT. One of the early languages of Bsm., that in which 
the IH'takas (q.v.) were written down. It was a fonn of 
Prakrit written and spoken in the West of India, and later 
adopti by the Thetavadins as the language in which to 
preserve the memorised teachings of Buddha. The 
language used by the Buddha hlms^ was probably Axdhama- 
gadhi. the then dialect of ICosala (q.v.). 

PALI CANON. V- Tifiiiake. ror history and critical 
study of the Pali Canon, see Winternitz, ffisiofy of Indian 
Literaiwe. vol. IT 1927. For analysis see Part S hereof. 

PALI TEXT SOCIETY. Founded by Prof. T. W. Rhys 
Davids in 1681, to publish Bnddhist Pali texts and comment* 
aries in a Roman script transliteration, and to publish transla¬ 
tions of them into Elfish- Its work is nearly complete. 

PANSIL. Panca Sila, Five Precepts. The five Moral 
Rules which every Buddhist, layman and Bhikkhu. promises 
to observe- They enjoin compassion, honesty, puri^, 
sincerity, and temperance. It is customary in most Buddhist 
lands to recite the Precepts in the original Pali. Seepages273-4 
of this work- (v. Precepts). 

Translation: I undertalre to keep the rule (of training) 
which enjoins abstinence from (1) ^juring or killing any 
living rhing ; (2) Taking that which Is not given; (S)Unworthy 
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sensual mdulgeace; (4) False speech; (5) Intoacation as 
tending to doud the mind. See pp. 273-4 of this work. 

PA^VRITTI (Sk.). The "turning about" or "revulsion 
at the deepest seat of coosdoosness” which is the Buddhist 
noment of conversion. Collates with AlayavijMna (q.v.) 
(v. Studies in the Lanfuujatara Sutra, Susuki^ 

PARAMITAS (Sk.). Perfections. The six (or ten) stages 
of spiritual perfection followed by the Bodhisattva in his 
progress to Bnddhahood. They consist of the practice and 

a est possible development of dSna, charity, sUa. morality, 
nii. patient resignation, virya, vigour, dhyina, meditation, 
and prajUS. wisdom- The following four are sometimes 
added: skilful means of teaching, power over obstadee, 
spiritual aspiration, and knowledge, these last four being, 
however, regarded as amplifications of PrajHd, wisdom. 

PARINIRVANA (Sk.J. The state of NirN^a achieved by 
one who has completed me incarnation in which he achieved 
Nir\^a and will not be reborn on earth. 

PARIVARTA (Sk.). The "taming over” of merit acquired 
by good deeds of an individual to the benefit of another being, 
or of all beings. The doctrine appears in the Theravada but 
is more fully developed in some schools of the Mahayana. 
(cp. ParinSmana. which has the same meaning). 
PATICCASAMrUPPABA. See Niddnas. 

PATIMOKKHA (P). The 227 disdplinary rules binding 
on the Bhikkhu, (q.v,) and recited on Uposatha days for 
purposes of confes^on. These are enumerated In the SuUa^ 
vihhanga, the first part Of the Vinaya Piiaka. See S.B.E. 
xiii, PP-1^. 

P^SIMISM. The philosophic doctrine that the Universe 
is fundamentally evil. Bsm. is not pessimistic bnt asserts 
that sorrow or evil is due to ignorance of the true nature of 
Reality and false conceptions oF "self". The Noble Eightfold 
Path teaches die way out of sorrow into the enlightemnent and 
peace of Nirvana, (v. Holmes, Cf^ed of SuMha. pp. 
207-211). 

PILGRIMS. A pilgrimage with a reli^ous motive is 
considered an act of merit. Famous Buddhist pilgrims were 
Fa Hien (39^13), Hmen Tsiang (629-345), TTang (671-695), 
who were Chinese Blukkhus from China to India, and Sui^ 
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Yun, A laymAJi, sent Iroro Chins to study Indian Bsm. (c. 
A.D, 518). 

BiiddMisi Pn>gr$s$: a lanious Chinese work of 

religious fiction based on the pilgrimage of Hiuen Tsiang. 
Abridged translations by T. Richard, A Mission io Heaven, 
and Helen M. Hayes, The Buddhist Pilgrim's Progress. 
See also Arthur Wale 3 r's Monkey, (v. Holy Places of Bsm.). 

PIPRAWA. In a stupa was unearthed at Piprawa, 
in Nepal, which contained a steatite vase containing pieces of 
charred bone. An inscription is translated by some scholars 
as asserting that the remains were relics ^ the Buddha. 
The stupa is therefore assumed to be that erected by the 
Sakyas of Kapilavatthu over their share of the ashes of the 
Buddha. 

PIRJT. Sinhalese term derived from PariUa (P), Paritra 
(Sk). Protection. A ceremony of protection from evil prac- 
* tised in Ceylon. Comparable with the ward-nine of Western 
folk-lore. 

PITAKA. A basket. Tlie Buddhist Pali Canon contains 
the Tipilaka (three baskets). These are caUed Vinaya P., 
Setfa P„ and Abhidhamma P. Applied in the sense of 
''handing on”, as baskets are used to hand on earth in ex- 
cavarion work. For details of Pitakas see Analysis of 
the Pali Canon herein, (v. Tipitaka). 

pm (P). Interest and joy in the service of others. Cp. 
Mudiia. 

PRAJNA (Sk.). PAiRf?A (P). Transcendental wisdom, 
divine intuition; One of the six PSroMitds (q.v.). One of 
the two pillars of the M„ the other being KarunS (q.v.), For 
comparison with see Liviitg by Zm. Susuki, Ch, V, 

and The Zen Doctrine of No Mind. Susuki, pp. 95-7. 

PRAJSApARAMITAS (Sk.). A ^up of M. scriptures 
on the “perfection of wisdom by divine intuition”. They 
comprise a znzinber of works, the bost-known being: The 
MahiprajUdparamtd SUfra, the AshiaeShasriiiS^pretfiidpSra- 
mils, the larger and smaller PrafndpSramilShruUya SHtras, 
and the Vajracehedikd (The Diamond Sutra). See S.B.E. 49. 
Also see Appendix to Aspects of Makayana Buddhism, 
Kalinaksha Dutt. pp, 323-S35, and Sdecied Sayings from the 
Perfection of Wisdom. E. Conae, 
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PRAYER, in the sense of intercesaion, petition to an 
external Deity for personal benefits, is nnl^wn in B$m. 
Meditation (q.v.) takes its place. 

PRECEPTS. There are ten moral “precepts” in Bsm,, 
which pledge those who take them, not to: (1) take life, 
(2) steal, (3) indulge in sensuality, (4) lie, (5) become intoxi¬ 
cated by drink or drags, (6) eat at unseasonable times, (7) 
attend worldfy amusements, {8) use perfumes or wear orna¬ 
ments, (9) sleep on a luxurious bed, (10) possess gold or 
silver. 

The first Five Precepts (v. were originally binding 

on all who entered the Sangha : later, other five were added, 
the ten being binding on all Bhikkkus. Later, it became the 
custom for the pious layman to take tlic first five, and these 
are now consid^d as the minimum moral code to be followed 
by all who caU themselves Buddhists. Public recital of the 
'Three Refuges” and the “Five Precepts” is in Theravada 
countries the outward form of “becoming a Buddhist”. 
On Uposatha Days and at Wesak, the lay disciple often keeps 
the first eight of the Ten Precepts. 

Mote that the Precepts are not commandments. They 
are aspirations or vows (to one’s h^her self) (v. Bki^Aw). 

POjA (Sk.). A gesture of worship or respect, usually that 
of raising the ha^s. palms tog:ether, the height of the bands 
indicating the degree of reverence. 

PURE LAND SCHOOL. Founded as White Lotus Sect 
in China by Hui-yuan (c. a.d. 4(K)) : introduced into Japan 
by Hoaen (1133-1211). The Pure Land (Jap. Joio<hu) 
doctrine personifies the Higher Self or Buddha-nature as 
Bodhisattva Axnitabha (Amida), teaching that faith in Amida 
and prayer to him will ensure rebirth in his Western Paradise 
{SMSvai*), the' 'Pure land”, where the attainment of Nirvana 
is easy and certain. The Shin-shu (sect), founded by Honen's 
disciple Shinran, teaches salvation l>y mere repetition of name 
of Amida (Nembutsu), the mantram being "Namu A^ida 
scriptures are: Asvaghosa's Atpakening o/ Baiih w 
tkf Md/u^ana. the short and long SAras, and^ 

AtmtdyurdAydfuj Sutra, with tbe Ky^gyoshifKAo by Shmran 
for the Shin Sect, (v. AmiiSbha, BasiA, ffon«, Jado, Skinran 
Shcitin). 
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QUESTIONS OF KING MILINDA. {i^iiinda PaiiAa). 
Records of discussions on the principles of fesm. between the 
Greek king Menander (Milinda) and the Buddhist thffra, 
Nag:a5«na. Written in Pali probably c. 200 b.c. Although 
non-canonical. Q.K.M. was acknowle^ed as authoritative^ 
Buddhaghosa, this bcinf the only work outside the Pali 
Canon thus recognized. Trsl. Rh. D- Questions of King 
Mihnda, S.B.E. xxxv. xxxvi. For a critical stu<^ of the 
work, see The Milinda Questicns. Mrs. Rh. D. (1930) 


R 

RAGA (P). Greed; Passion ; uncontrolled lust of every 
kind: with Dosa and Moka forming the three cardinal 
blemishes of character. 

RAHULA. a fetter. The name of the Buddha’s son, 
bom shortly before he left his borne on his guest for enlighten^ 
ment, RahuJa entered the Sangha at about the age of 15 and 
became one of the 12 ‘'Elders’'. Thera-C&AS 296 records his 
attainment of Axhatship. Suttas entitled Rahula are A.P.C. 
95,96,181,204, the first of these being the famous one against 
falsehood. (See Further Dialogues I. page 297). 

REALITY. See NirvSna, SHnytUd, Taihaa. 

REBIRTH. An Indian doctrine which the Buddha 
embodied in his own teaching in a modified form. The term 
Rebirth is used in Bsm. to distinguish it from transmigration, 
for the latter implies the return to earth in a new body of a 
distinct entity which may be called a soul. In Bsm. Rebirth 
IS the corollary of Karma (q.v.); i.e., no immortal entity 
passes from life to life, but each life must be considered the 
karmic effect of the p«viou8 life and the cause of the following 
life. The karma which causes man to return to this world 
in a cycle of rebirths is the result of desire (q.v.). Desiring 
life and shunning death, man creates an opposition betwe« 
them,^ consequently be is “thrown" from one to the other 
until he can bring this opposition to an end. (v. Anaiia 
Karma, l^irvSna, Wheel of Life). ' 

RELICS. The veneration of relics began inunediately after 
the parimhbina of the Bnddha, religious pfigrimages 
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made to the tea stupas erected over his ashes, and to the Four 
Holy places Stupas were also erected over the ashes 

of a'haU, and these became objects of veneration. 

The famons "Tooth Relic’* is preserved at the Dalada 
MaligRwa Temple, oear Kandy. vicissitudes have been 
so bound up with Sinhalese histo^ for over 2,000 years that 
the relic has acquired a national significance which outweighs 
any personal import it may originally have had. 

In 1952 the relics of SinpaUa (q.v.) and MogaMna (q.v.) 
which had been found in Stupa at Sanchi by Sir William 
Cunningham in the 19th century, and transferred to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in Lo^on, were formally handed 
back to the Buddhists of Ceylon for transmission to a new 
shrine at Sanchi spedaily built to house them. The ceremony 
of re-intennent took place in 1953. See 'Oatka.vamsA (History 
of the Tooth Relic). B.C. Law and W, Stede (v. MogaJUSna, 
Pi^ava. Sdriputta). 

RELIOIOK. Bsm. is classed as one of the five great 
religions of the world, but is a system of moral philosoplQ' 
rather than a religion, If a personal Deity, the creator and 
ruler of the universe, is essential to a concept of religion, then 
Bsm. is not a religion. If, however, we conceive of Reality 
as Universal Law, and religion as a system by which the 
individual is brought into harmony with that Universal Law, 
then Bsm. may be classed as such. 

RENUI^CIATTOK. Sacrifice of self-interest, the only kind 
of sacrifice recognized as of any value in treading the Path. 
The two great Renunciations in the life of B^dha are: 
(1) The renunciation of home, family and kingdom, and (2) 
the renunciation of Nirvana at the "Enlightenment", in favour 
of teachii^ the Good Law. The esoteric schools of Mahayana 
add a third ; the renunciation of pannibbSna and the takir^ 
of the Kinnanakaya vesture, {v. Bodhisailva, TrikSya). 

REVELATION, Bsm. recognizes no revelation in the 
sense of a dUolosure of Truth to mankind by favour of a deity. 
Revelation of Truth is attained by each individual for and by 
himself by the removal of error from the mind and its conse¬ 
quent illumination or "Enlightenment". 

RITUAL. Early Bsm. deprecated ritual, and the Southern 
School still makes little use of ceremony. Certain sects of 
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the Mahayana, notably the Laznaism of Tibat and the Teadai 
and Shiz^n sects of Japan, use elaborate rituals. In so far as 
these are believed to render seif-discipline unnecessary they 
are hindrances on the Path, but if used as aids to concentration 
and the upiiitment of the mind they may be helpful to certain 
tcmperameDts. (v. Fetkrs, Mtigic, PanstS). 

ROSHI (Jap.), Lit: The old teacher. Roshi i% the name 
given to the Zta Master of a monastery who takes the pupil- 
monks and laymen in Za-Zen (q.v.) and gives them Zen 
instruction. He may be at the same time the Abbot, but in 
large monasteries the two offices are frequently distinct, the 
Abbot concentrating on administration while the RwW 
confines himself to practical instruction in Zen (q.v.). 

ROPA (P. and Sk.). Form. ArOpa, formless. Form 
implies limitation, and form as cognised by the lower mind 
persists into the lower heaven worlds. The higher heaven 
worlds are called fonnless because the mind is free from the 
limitations of particular forms. Desire for life in the worlds of 
form (rtiparelga) is the sixth Fetter to be cast off, andarflpar&a 
the seventh- (v. Four Paths). Rapa, an image, cspeci^y 
of the Buddha. Thus Buddha^rOpa (q.v.). For Ropa as the 
pb3^sical body see Skandha. 

RYOBU SHINTO (Jap.). Two^ded Shinto (as contrasted 
with Yuiitsu Shinto). The fusion of Bsm. with Shinto 
^ected by Den^ Daishi and Kobo Daishi in the Bth c. A.D. 
in Japan. By this Shinto and Bsm. were shown as two sides 

oftbesame basic truths; the ancestral Sun Goddess Amaterasu 
was made identical with the Buddha Vairochana (DainiM 
and the lesser Shinto deities were declared to be manifestations 
of attributes of the Eternal Adi-Buddha. This union lasted 
until the “Restoration" in 1868, when Shinto was restored 
as the State religion and efforts were made to suppress Bsm 
In 1872, however, complete religious liberty was established, 
and Buddhist and Shinto priests were equally recognised as 
“Kyodoshoku" (official moral instructors). See Ryobu > 
Shinto. Mori, B.E, October 1931. 

S 

SABI (Jap,). A term used in Japanese art. It consists 
m a special attitude to things which is the objective counter- 
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part to Wabi (q.v.). Tttings are valued for qualities irrespec¬ 
tive of ^e, beauty or rarity. 

^CR£D. In Bsm. there is no division of life into the 
dualism of sacred and profane, or of food and evil (v. Bvitj. 
Veneration is shown tor holiness of life, especially for the 
basic virtue of altruism. 

SACRED BOOKS OF THE BUDDHISTS. A series of 
publications coir^riaing the Jatakamala, and the Dialogues 
of the Buddha, rounded by Max MQllor. and continued after 
his death hy Mrs. Rh. D. Publislicd by Oxford University 
Press, and Lvmac. 

SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. Series fed. Max MOilff) 
published by Oxford University Press. Buddhist volumes are 
i^os. 10. It. 13, 17.19. 20. 21, SS, 36 and 49. 

SADDHaRMA PUNDARIKA. (Sk.). Scripture written 
in India probably in the 2nd c, A.D. Ei^;. trsls.; TAs Lotus 
of ihe True Late, by Kem from the Sk. ^.B.E. vol. 21), and 
7*As Lotus of ike Wonderful Law, abridged version by Soothill 
from the Chinese. (Oxford, 1930). Teaches the identification 
of the historical Buddha with the transcendental Buddha 
existing from the beginning of this cosmic ^e. his appearance 
in the phenomenal world being only a skilful device {updy^ 
adopted to preach the Dharma to mankind. Salvation is 
attained by the grace of the Bodhisattvas, the Theravada 
method of salvation being regarded as inadequate. 

A synopsis is given in B.E. voL VI, 

SAKADAGAMIN (P). V. Four Paths. 

SAKYA. The clan to which Gautama the Buddha be¬ 
longed. The Sakyans were not ruled by kings as were the 
majority of the Atyan states, but were republicans led by 
chieftains called rajas, the father of the Buddha being such a 
ruler. They made their own laws, meeting at the Moot Hall 
for this purpose. They svere monogamous, and did not 
recognize the caste rules of the Hindus. 

SAKYAMUNl, the Sage of the Sakyas. A title applied to 
the Buddha by those outride the Sakyan dan. 

SAKKAYADITTHI (P). The false belief that in 

one or all of the rive Sftandhas (q.v.) there is an individuality 
or self, an aitS, The first of the Ten Fetters (v. Four Paths). 
cp. AUavSda. 
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SAMADHI (P. and Sk.). Contemplation on Reality. 
The ^ateof spiritual synthesis consequent on complete elimina¬ 
tion of all sense of sepaiateness, resulting from continued 
meditation on Reality. In it the three factors of meditation 
(the mind of the individual, the object of meditation, and the 
relationship between them) are transcended. Satnm£ samSdhi 
perfect contemplation, is the last stage of the Noble Eightfold 
Path, and the prelude to Nirvana, (v. Nirwlna). 

sXlfANERA (P). The lowest rank in the SangMa (q.v,). 
A novice who keeps the Prec^ts but who has not yet achieved 
full ordination to the rank of Bhikkhu (q.v.) by the ceremony 
of UpasampadS (q.v.). 

SAMBHOGAKAYA (Sk,). The "Bliss Body" or "com¬ 
munal bCNdy" of the triune Buddha. The Buddha considered 
as communicating the Dharma to the Bodhisattvas, as distinct 
from NirtnanakSya, his manifestation in the ordinary world 
of sam^a. (v. JfiAfya). 

SAMBODHI (^. The insight, wisdom, and assimilation 
of Truth essential to the attainment of t^ three higher stages 
of arhatship. The seven successive factors which lead to 
SambodA* arc: self-control, understanding of the dkamma, 
zeal, tranquillity of mind, joy, concentration, compassion. 
Sammd samhodki is the supreme spiritual insight of a Buddha. 
See Dial. 1, ldO-2. 

SAMKHARAS(B). SAMSKXRAS (Sk.). The second link 
in the Kidana Chain, and the fourth of Ac Five Skandhas. 
Mental predispositions; Ae karmic results of mental illusion, 
The con^rics of mental properties whiA collectively make up 
awareness, or Ae elements of consciousness. See Compendium 
0 / Phiiosophy. pp. 27S-276. (v. Niddna, SkanAis}. 

SAMMA (P). Supreme; the highest point or summit, 
In its relative meaning it is used A describe eaA step of Ae 
Noble Eightfold PaA, being usually translated "Right". 
Here it means Ac highest state possible for any given in¬ 
dividual to attain, according to bis mental and moral develop¬ 
ment and his environment. In its absolute sense it means 
"supreme", as in the invocation; Natno iassa B?Uigat>ato 
Sammd SamAuddhoisa \ Homage to him. Blessed One, 
WorAy One, Supreme in Highest Wisdom (Supremely 
• Enlightened). ^ ^ 
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SAMMITlYAS. A Biiddhist sect and school, holding a 
spodiic doctrine and a spedal disclpUne. They are referred 
to in the Kathavatthu, in several Tibetan sources, and by 
Hiuen Tsiang. who estimated their numbers in the 7th c. as 
about 43,000 bhikkhus. They were a Hinayana sect and are 
interesting chiefly on account of their views on anatid. 

The Sarnmitiyas believed in a form of remcamation by 
which some entity superior to the skand?tas passed over from 
life to life. This entity was not a permanent soul'entity, 
but it was sup^or to the shandhas in that it transmigrated as 
the vehicle of character. They based their views on the 
attitude of the Buddha to the soul theory, in that he never 
denied or affirmed a soul, and also on the "sutta of the burden 
bearer”. Sent. N. xxii, 22 (see Warren 23a). The only 
literature of the sect now extant is the SatnntitiyasSstra. 
which exists at present only in Chinese, (v. Vi^fiona). 

SAMSARA (P. and Sk.}. (Also spelt Xjt. "faring 

On”, continued "coming-to-be”. SermSra, as Existence is 
contrasted with Nirvana, Be-ness, the one being subject to the 
lizoitations of ' 'becoming”, the other being the state of pure 
"Being” (or Be-ness). Nirvana is symbolically referrea to 
as "the further shore of the ocean of samsSra” ; the dhamnui 
as the raft which carried us across. S(ttnsaracaAha : the wheel 
of rebirth, (v. Rsbtrlk, Wkael of Life). 

SAMURAI (Jap.). The Japanw warrior who, imbued 
with the spirit of Bushido, the "Way of Kr^htly Virtue”, 
was trained mentally and physically to apply, in the service of 
his Lord or Emperor, the highest principles of biavery, 
chivalry, honour and contempt for death. This training was 
largely influenced, as aJl Japanese cuitve, by Zoi (q.v.). 

SAMYUTTA NIKAYA. The third of the five main 
divisions of the SuUa Pitaka. It consists of S$ Samyvtias 
divided into five ' Waggas" or series- Sec A.P.C. Translated 
into English as the Book of the Kindred Sayings. 

SANCHI. Site in Bhopal, India, of a famous group of Bst. 
buildings. The Great Stupa was built in reign of Asoka 
(q.v^ and recased with addition of famous Gates in the 
Andhra Period (1st c. B.C.). In a second Stupa were found 
relics of MoggalJana and Sariputta, famous of the 

Buddha, which have now been re-interred in a Shrine specially 
built for the purpose, (v. 
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SANGHA. Aa Assembly. The monastic Order founded 
by the Buddha, the members of whidi are called Bhikkhm 
(m) or (1). It is the oldest mouastic order in the 

world. The act of admission to the Order is ca}]ei ^bajjS 
(renonndag the world). The hair of the head and beard Is 
shaved, the yellow Robe (consisting of ttm gannents) is 
donned, and the Tisarana (q.v.) is recited. The candidate 
is then a novice. The ordwtion ceremony (upasampadS) 
takes place before a chapter of at least ten senior BhikkAus 
(th^as). No oaths are taken, and the Bkikkhu is free to leave 
the Order at any time if he desires to do so. The Bhikkhu 
possesses only his robes, alms-bowl, razor, needle and water- 
strainer. He eats only one meal a day, no food being taken 
^ler mid-day. Biblio : Early Buddhist Afcmachism. S- Dutt. 

(v. BhikAhu, Piiimokkha, VpasampadS). 

In the Mahayana School, the Sangha is a spiritual rather 
than a physical unity. The ideal Sangha is the community 
of followers of the Dhamma in the world rather than an 
exclusiye few who retire from the world. The monastic 
system is strong in Tibet, but is dying out in Chi na Monaster¬ 
ies e:^t in most M. sects, but, especially io Japan, they are 
trammg colleges rather than retreats from the world- The 
equivalent of Bhikkhus of M. sects keep few Vinaya Rules and 
sometimes marry. They are teachers rather than monks. 

(v. BoKse). 

SASJ>A (P). Perception; awareness of and assimilation 
of sensation, fv. Sfumdha), 

SANTIDEVA. One of the most important writers of the 
Mahayana School He lived in the 7th c. A.D. and compiled 
two important works entitled SkiksfidSamuccaya and Bodhi- 
cojySoa^ra. The former is a compendium of the doctrine 
of the M. School, and is compiled from over a hundred earlier 
M. works, many of them no longer extant. The latter work 
deals with the rules of discipline for those following the 
Bodhisattva Path of the M. School. See Bendall; Siksha-Sam*- 
wtfya (Ldn.), 1922. Barnett: Path of LigfU (Lda.) 1909 
Both works teach the superiority of the way of the Badhi- ' 
(q.v.), to that of the Arhai (q.v.), and the doctrine of 
the Void, (Sfnyaidj (q.v.). 

SARJPUTTA (P). sArIPUTRA (Sk.). Also called Upa- 
tissa, One of the two chief disdples of the Buddha. Known 
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OS the “Captain of the Dharama", he was acknowledged by the 
Buddha as next to himself in “Tunung the Wheel of the Law", 
Several discourses in the scriptures are attributed to Sariputta, 
e.g. Dig. N. iii. 210 and 272, Maj. N. i, 18 and Ang. N. ii, 
160, also several M. scriptures. Also see Sam. N. xil. 85. 

Sariputta was converted by Assaji (see Vmaya Texts I, 
144>I51). His ashes were found, with those of MoggaU 
lana in one of the stupas at Sanchi (q.v.) (v. Relics). 

SARHATH. The site near Benares where the Buddha 
preached his First Sermon. The "Deer Perk at Tsipatana” 
of the Pali Canon. Now a Buddliist monastery and temple 
run by the Maha Bodlii Society (q.v.). Ono of the four Holy 
Places of Buddhism. 

SARVASTIVADINS. The Sarvastivadins formed an early 
school of the HinaySna (q.v.), but like most of the other 18 
sects of the Hinayajia they were overrun and destroyed in the 
Mohammedan invasion of India. Much of this school's 
version of the Canon survives, largely in Chinese translation, 
where the four HikUyas of the Sutta Pitaka are known as 
agamas, 

SASANA (P). Doctrine, The Dbamma as taught by 
Buddha, 

SASTRA (Sk,). A discourse or philosophical analysis of the 
contents of a Sutra, which thus becomes a commentary. 

SATORI (Jap.). The goal of Zen Buddhism. A state of 
consciousness beyond the plane of discrimination and di^er- 
entialion. It may vary in quality and duration from a flash 
of intuitive awareness to Nirvana. The kaan (q.v.) is used 
to achieve this liberation from the bondage of the intellect, 
as also the moTido (q.v.), 

SAYADAW (Burm.)- Burmese Buddhist title of rank and 
respect. In theory reserved for heads of monasteries, but 
sometimes used as an honorary title for a very distinguished 
Tkera (q.v,) such as the Say^w V Tbittila. 

SCRIPTURES, v. Canon. Japan. PaU Canon. Questions 
of KingMilinda. SuUa. Tipi/alia. Also Parts3 and 5 hereof. 

SELF. The doctrine of "nchsoul," (q.v.) is basic 
to all schools of Buddhism. The illusion that the separated 
"self" is pennanent and has interests of its own is the cause 
of suffering and the banier to enlightenment. (See AnaUa. 
Atman, Ego, Soul). 
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SHIN. The of the Japanese “Pure Land" or Amida 
sect (v. Honm. Jodo. Pure Land, Skinran Shonin). See 
G. Sasaid. A Siudy of Shin Buddhiw^ (Tokyo, 1925). 

SHINGON- Japanese Buddhist sect of the True Word, 
Established in Japan by Kukai (posthujnously named Kobo* 
daishi), c. a.d. 806. Kukai was a ^eat harmoniser, seeing every 
rel^on as an expression of definite stages in the pilgrim^ of 
humanity to the self*realisation of Buddhahood. He divided 
these stages into ten, froro the lowest state of the man absorbed 
in material things, in whom the Buddha-nature had hardly 
begun to function, to the highest state of Shingon mysticism. 
The "Hinayana" stage comes fourth in his scheme. The 
Sbingon doctrine is a pantheistic mysticism which sees the 
universe as an expression of ultimate reality, its goal the 
fruition of the Buddha-nature in the heart of man. It relies 
largely on magical ritual, such as the use of invocations 
and I^nd poses {ptudrii). The Stmreme Reality is 

e uified in Vairocana Buddha, the Budcfha Sakyamuni 
viewed as a partial manifestation of Vairocana. The 
chief scriptures of Shingon are Mahivairoeana S^ra and 
Vairasthhera S^A. (v. Japan, Kobo DaisM). 

SHINRAN SHONIN. 1275-1262. Founder of the Jodo- 
Shin sect of Japan, A disciple of Konen (Jodo sect) he carried 
the doctrine of salvation by faith in Amida to the extreme ^ 
mere repetition of the name of Amida. He advocated 
marriage of priests, and was himself married. He popularized 
congregational woi^p, and wrote about 400 hymns (vit-stf n or 
gSt^) for use at the temple services. also wrote the 
Kyogyoihimhu Monrui, which exhaustively with the 
cardinal doctrines of Jodo-shin Buddhism, (v. HonpffOnji, 
Jodo), See G- Sasaki, A Skdy of $hm SwddAww, ftokyo, 
1825). 

SHOTOKU (TAISHI). Prince Regent to the Empress 
Suiko (572'621). Prince Sbotoku is reverenced by Japanese 
Buddhists as the first imperial patron of their religicm. A 
great statesman, theologian and missionary, he 1^ been 
called the '*Asoka of Japan", (v. Japan). 

SIAM. The only Bi^ddhist kingdom. Bsm. was introduced 
into Siam via Cainbodia about a.d. 422. The doctrine is 
that of the Theravada School. The King exercises authority 
over the monasteries and bim<j>lf nominates the Sai^kharat 
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or head of the Sangha. Kmg Mongkut reformed the Saagha, 
and encooraf ed the study of Pali. His son, Kin§ Chulaloii^> 
kon, bad the whole of the Tipitaka print^ at Bai^kok in 
1393, and distributed copies Uvishly amongst the scholars 
and libraries of Europe and America. See Alabaster, Whul 
ojlh* Law. Young, Kingdom of iki Yellow Robs. (v. Wal). 

SIG-KS OF BEING. The “Three Signs of Being'* are 
Antcea, I>uAMa and AnaUA, being the constitoents of 
Somsdra (q.v.) observable by all Also called the Character¬ 
istics of Existence. 

SlLA (Sk- and P). (1) Habit, behaviour, nature, character, 
e.g. adMHaoUa. not-giving>nature^^tingy; p&pa^la, evil- 
natur^wicked. (2) Moral prec^ts, code of morality, 
Buddhist ethics. Panca-^ia, the Five Precepts ; 'Dasa-sUA. 
the Ten Precepts, (v. PncopU). 

One of the moral trinity of DBna, benevolence, right 
deeds, BhdvanS, purification and di^pline of the roind, from 
which Pan-Ha, wisdom follows, (v. Pansi^. 

Dasa Sita, the ten points of good character, are: (1) To 
avoid taking life ; (2) to avoid stealing; (3) to avoid indul¬ 
gence in sensoallfy ; (4) to avoid lying; (S) to avoid intoxica¬ 
tion ; (6) to avoid sl^dering and revil^g others; (7) to 
avoid self-praise and ftivolous talk; (S) to avoid avarice and 
covetousness; (9) to avoid enmity and malevolence; (10) 
to avoid hereticsd views, and deriding the Buddha, the 
Dhamma, the Sangha. 

SILACARA. The Sangha name of J. F. M'Kechnie, a 
Scotsman who assisted Ananda Metteya (Q>v.) in his work In 
Burma and took the Robe as the Bhikkhu Silacara. He wrote 
many works on Theravada Bsm., notably Lelus Bloseoem, 
A Youi^ People's Life of Iho Buddha, a translation of the 
First Fifiy Discourses of Colemta ihe Buddha from the Majjh* 
ima Nikaya, and a number of booklets. (See The Dsv^p^ 
meni of Bsm. in England herein). 

SKANDHA (Sk.). KHANDHA (P). The five causaUy 
conditioned elements of existence forming a being or entity. 
In the personal sense, the skandhas are the elements which 
condition the appearance of life io any fona, which together 
make up the peisooality in the sphere of samsira. (q.v.). 
The five skandhas are inherent in every form of life, either 
in an active or a potential state. In man, all five elements 
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^ active r (1) Rapa, (2) VtdanS, (3) Sanni. (4) SankhSra, 
(5) ViaHina. (q.v.). 

Ail are subject to tbe characteristics of existence .Anicca, 
Dukkha, AnaUa. They form the temporal or phenomenal 
nature of man, and the belief that this collection constitutes a 
separate self or ego is the heresy of sakMyadtUM, the first of 
the 'Ten Fetters" which bind men to the Wheel erf Life. 

Rape: Form, body, shape. Rupa is not physical alone; 
there is a psychical rupa, a mental nipa, etc., but in con- 
sidermg the five ihandhas it is usual to consider Rupa as tbe 
material body composed of physical and etheric matter. 

VedanA : (q.v.) Feeling or sensation: emotional reactions. 

SafiM: (q.v.) Perception; awareness of, and assimilation 
of sensation. 

Sankhurei: (q.v.) Impressions resulting from vedanA and 
tai^. The eluents ol consciousness. 

ViniUhui ; (q.v.) Consciousness, the relation between 
subject and object. 

The three last elements constitute the lower or concrete 
mind. For the higher mind, see ViililS.na and Bodki. 

Tbe Skandhas dissolve after death so that the memory of 
personal experiences is not brought over to the next physical 
life. The result of that experJecice is, however, built into 
the character, so that tbe man is truly the result of his past 
thinking and doing, (v. AnaUS, Bgd). 

SOTAPANNA (P). "He who has entered the stream". 
The first of the Four Paths (q.v.) to liberation. SoiSpaiii, 
the state of a ioidpanna. One who has had vision of Nirvana. 

SOUL. A term usually avoided by Buddhists to avoid 
misconception. Bsm. does not admit an immortal, unchang¬ 
ing entity created by a deity, the destiny of which may be 
eternal l^ppiness or eternal misery according to the deeds 
of the personality it ensouls. The "soul" is the character 
created by experience in the phenomenal worlds, becoming 
more and more enlightened by foliowiz^ the Path, or more 
degraded by departing from it. (v. AnaUS, Aiman, Bgo). 

STOPA. See Caifya. Daga5a. 

SUCHNESS. SeeToAiid. 

SUICIDE. According to Bst. doctrine a man cannot avoid 
suffering by taking his life, nor does be escape from the 
"Wheel of Life" by so doing. The destruction of the physical 
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body merely transfeit the entity to other spheres of existence, 
and rebirth into the physical follows. Physical life is con* 
sidered Of great importance, as it is only here that the Way of 
ijb^tion can be followed, and Enlightenment attained. 
Taking one s life is, therefore, waste of opportvuiity Volun* 
taiy sacrifice of one's Ufe for the welfare of others is considered 
menlonous, the motive being altruistic. 

SUKHA (P). Happiness- The opposite of iukkka (o.v.) 
suffering. _ vt / 

SUKHAVATI (Sk.). The Paradise or Pure Land of the 
Jodo sects of Japan. The ‘’Western Paradise" of Amida 
Its glories are described in Oriental metaphor in the two 
SukhSvati Vy<^a SlUras. For English translations see vol 
4^ S.B.E. {v. Pure tand, Shin). 

SONYA (Sk.). Void. SOhTYAXA: Voidness. The doc¬ 
trine which asserts the transcendental nature of Ultimate 
Reality. It declares the phenomenal world to be void of a 
self-substance (stwiiAdw), and the noumenal to be void of all 
limitations of particularization, ‘This doctrine abcllshes all 
concepts of dualism and proclaims the essential oneness of the 
phenomenal and the noumenal. 

This doctrine is not distinctively M. The principle of 
sfinyoid is clearfy laid down in the Pali Canon : e^.. Maj. N.i, 
296-8, explains the attainment of samadhi by meditation on 
the state which is void of phenomenal relations that state 
being boundless (a^amana). void {sunAata}, and non-pheno- 
mcnal (antmiia). See Further Vial. 1,211-213; also Afof N 
11 . 261. Dig. N. iii. 219. Also SuiuJd, O.M.B. 173. and 
Studies in Lank. p. 446. 

SUTTA (P). S^RA (Sk.). Lit: A thread or string on 
which jewek are strung. Applied to that part of thePali 
^on containing the dialogues or discourses of the Buddha. 
The Suita Ptiaka consists of the five “Nikayas'’, i.e. Digha 
Majjhima, Samyutta, Anguttara, Khuddaka. For further 
details see A.P.C. herein, 

SUZUKI, Daisets Teitaro, Litf.D. Otani University 
Japanese philosopher and writer. Bom 1870. Former 
Professor of Bst. philosophy. Otani University, Member of 
Japanese Academy. The leading exponent of Zen Buddhism. 
Author of a score of works on Zw in English and as many in 
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Japanese. Founding Editor o{ Th« Eastern Bniihitt (^.v.). 
(S«e The Devslopmeni of Bsm. in England horem). 

SWASTIKA (Sk.). The revolving cross, called the Buddhist 
Cross or the Jaina Cross. It synbo^izes the ceaseless activity 
of the universa] life principle evolving the cosmos. Its coned 
form is a. In Bon Tantridsm the arms are reversed. This 
latter ionu is more correctly called sauvastiha and is the 
symbol of Black Magic. 

The Swastika is used in China and Japan as the symbol of 
prosperity and long life. 


T 

TAISHO. The Taisho Issaikyo is the name of an edition 
in 55 vols. of all Bst. Scriptures extant in Chinese compiled 
by J. Takakusu in 1924-32. Generally adopted as superseding 
the compilation by Nanjio (q.v.). The Index to titles of the 
Taisho edition exists in two vertions: (2) The Catalogue 

Annexs du Taisho Jssaikyo, Tokyo, 1929, axu3 (2) Paecicule 
Annexs to the Hoboglrin (Encyclopaedic-dictionary of Bsm, 
from Chinese and Japanese sources), Tokyo. 1^!. The 
Taisho edition is usually quoted as T. 

TANHA (P). TRISHNA (Sk.). Thirst for sentient exist¬ 
ence. (v, Desvtf). 

TANTRA. a teaching of composite origin and fotm. 
Originated in Bengal, whence it entered Tibet In the 8th 
century. A compound of Shivaite mysticisra and indigenous 
nature-worship, it earty developed into a secret school of 
ritual magic. The Right-hand F^th has profound philosophy, 
applied is elaborate exercises designed to develop the lidhU 
(q.v,): the Left-hand Path cont^ns practices in which sex 
plays a large part. In Japan the Right-hand Path is repre¬ 
sented by the Shingon School, (v. 5AV»|’on), 

TAO (Chi.). A term havi^ tferee separate meanings. In 
the sense of a Way, it implies the Way of Heaven ; in the 
sense of leader-follower or one who follows a leader, it implies 
a piln^ of the Way, and m its third sense, that of to tell or 
proclaim, it echoes tRe Buddha's injunction to his Bhikkhus to 
’•proclaim the Doctrine glorious . . .", i.e. his Middle Way 
to liberation. Tao is the central concept of the Too Ti Ching, 
the classic of Taoism, the teaching of La^tau in the 6th 
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century B,C. With its gentle mysticism and feminine approach 
it has been called the mother of Zen Buddhism, the fierce and 
masc ulin e father being: Bodhidharma (q.v.). Biblio: Too Ts 
CMng, Trans, Ch'u Ta-kao. Bnddhjst Society. 

TAOISM. One of the '‘tripod” or three religions of China 
founded by Lao Tzu c. 600 B.c. Its principles are derived 
mainly the Tao-T% Ching and from the writings of 
Chuang Tru who lived some 200 years later. Has had great 
influence on Chinese Bsm. and especially on Zen {q.v.}. Often 
called "the Mother of Zen,”, (v. Tao), 

TARIKI (Jap.). Salvation by “other Power”, tzsually the 
personification of the Absolute in Amiia (q.v.). To be 
distinguished from Jiriki (q.v.), salvation by one's own 
efforts as advocated in the Theravada, (v. Pure Land 
Schoo^. 

TATHAGATA (Sk.). A title of the Buddha, used by his 
followers, and also by himself when speaking of himself. 
Derivation doubtfuh but usually derived from UUhSSgaia 
(thus come), or tatha-gota (thus gone), and given the meaning 
“He who has come and gone as former Buddhas”: i.e. 
leaching the same truths, and followed the same Path to the 
same Goal, 

The M- School prefer: One who has attained full realisation 
of Suchness {Taiha-tS} ; i.e., become one with the Absolute 
(Dharmakiya), so that he “neither comes froin anywhere 
(«a Sgamana), nor goes to anywhere {na gamanaV'. See 
VajrocchedikS : S.B.E. 49. p-142. 

TATHATA (Sk.). Lit. “Thusness” or “Suchness”. Term 
used in Mahayana for the ultimate and unconditioned nature 
of life. In one sense it is SCnya (q.v.) expressed positively. 
It is that which is expressed in all sep^te things, which is 
not different from them and which is not divided by them. 
It cannot be called the One as distinct from the Many, for it 
is not distinct fro m anything. Nothing can be denied or 
affirmed concerning it, for these are modes of expression 
^lich exclude and thereby create opposition. It can only be 
understood by realising that one can neither find it by se^ch- 
ing nor lose it by trying to separate oneself from it. Yet 
it has to be found. 

TENDAL A Japanese sect founded on the doctrines of the 
Chinese T‘ieii>t'ai ^ooL The original school was founded 
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by Chih‘1 in the latter half of the sixth century, and the 
Japanese sect by Saicbi (Dei^o Daishi) c. a d. Saichi 
built a monastery on Mt. Hsd, near Kyoto, which was for 
centuries the greatest centre of Buddhist learning in Japan. 
The outstanding featore of Tendai is its baimonizmg 
tendencies. Realizing to the full the relativity of existence 
and the limitations of the lower mind, it recognizes all the 
doctrines of all sects as aspects of the dharma ; as efforts to 
bring it within the comprehension of all types of mind. It 
teaches the Middle Way between and a^Hnya, seeing 

the phenomenal as a lixnited expression of the Real, and the 
Real as veiled in the phenomenal, (v. Japan\ 

THAILAND. {v.Siam). 

THANG-KA (Tib.). Tibetan paintings, usually in tempera, 
of divinities. They are used on the walls of temples as 
subjects for meditation, and as banners carried in procession. 

TfffiOSOPHY. Wisdom Religion, or Wisdom of the Gods. 
Sometimes incorrectly rendered as the “Wisdom of God". 
The snbstratum of Truth on which all relig:ions are based; 
the source from which they derive whatever Truth they 
contain. The esoteric InterpretatioR of all religious doctrines 
and dogmas. The various cults and practices now grafted 
on to certain TheosophicU Societies have little in common with 
the original teaching, for which see Key ic Theos&pky and 
other works by H. P. Blavatsky (q.v.). (v. Blavaisky, 
Dharmapala^ OlcoU). 

THE^ (P). An “Elder'’ in the Sangha (q.v.). A senior 
member of the Order who, by length of years as a respected 
Bhikkhu or by exceptional qualities of character, is generally 
accorded this houoiaiy title. (Cp. Sayadav), 

THERA-GATHA and THERI-GATHA. The names of 
two works of the Pali Canon (A.P.C. 275,276). An important 
collection of poems or hymns relating to the experiences of 
arhatship. Eng. trans. Psalms of ths Brethren, and Psalms 
of the Sisiers (P,T.S.). 

THERAVADA. T^e ‘ 'Doctrine of the Elders" who formed 
the 1st Buddhist Council (q.v.). The scde survivor of the 
18 sects into which by the 3rd c. B.C, the original Hinayana 
School of Bsm. was divided. Until recently this school was 
known in the West by its generic name of Hinayana. which 
means small or lesser vehicle (of salvation), but this term of 
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rtproach, corned by the Mahayanists, has now been dropped 
in favour of the more accurate and less discourteous name of 
TheravSda, the Way of the Elders. Hi Hint^Sna, MahdyJna. 
As the Themvada school covers Ceylon, Borma, Siam and 
Cambodia it is sometimes called the Southern School, to dis- 
tii^:msh it from the Northern or Mahayana School which 
covers Tibet, Mongolia, China, Korea and Japan. 

TIBET. The religion of Tibet is Lamaism, a fom of Bsm. 
incorporating pre-Buddhist mythology and spirit-worship on 
the one hand, and Tantric mysticism on the other. 

Bsm. was introduced into Tibet about a.d. 640. It made 
little progress until Padma Sambhava (q.v.) viwted Tibet in 
74& and founded the Sangba, and also established the ritual¬ 
istic mysticism of the Yogacara School. An era of religious 
activity followed, arid tlie Canon was translated into Tibetan. 
Padma Sambhava left Tibet in 802. The religion he establish¬ 
ed eraduBhy degenerated during the next 200 years, and in 
1038 a mtudi-needed Reformation was undertaken by the 
Indian monk Atisa. He puiged Lamaism of its grosser 
elements and founded an Order of the more enlightened 
monks called Kah-dam-pa. His refonns were continued by 
two of Tibet's greatest saints, Milarepa and Marpa. 

Some 350 years later Tsong-kha-pa (cuv.) (1355-1417) made 
yet greater refonns, and founded the be-lug-pa or “Yellow 
Hal” Order, which in the year 1640 became the State Church. 
The basic doctrines ol the Ge-lug-pa Sect vary little from 
those of the Mahayana School generally, the Supreme 
Reality is personified as Adi Buddha (q.v.) and is reverenced 
under his aspect of Amitabha, Ritual is used to raise the 
consciousness of the devotee to ecstatic states, but stress is 
also laid on the necessity for a moral life. 

There are esoteric schools in Tibet, as there are in China 
and Japw. H. P. Blavatsky’s Seervi Doctrine gives a great 
deal of infonnation on the esoteric teachings, and Sinnett’s 
Eioieric Buddhism may sly* be consulted, 

TILOKA (P), TRILOKA (Sk.). The Three Worlds, a 
phrase meant to embrace all manifestation, The worlds are 
(i) KimA4^>ka, the field of the five senses, (ii) R<ipa4oka, the 
plane of invisible yet existingfonn coneapondingtocertain of the 
JhdnA& (q.v,) or planes of meditation, and (iii) the 

‘formless' world corresponding to the higher levels of the Jhdnas. 
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TIPITAKA (P), Tie three Baskets of the Law, being 
divisions of the Paii Canon, (v. PiUha). 

TI-RATANA (P). The “Three Jewels" or Geres of Bsm. 
The BudihA, the bhAinmA, and the Sangha. 

TI-SARANA (P). The Threefold Refuge in Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sangha. which follows the invocation to the 
Buddha in Pansil (q.v.) and precedes the five-fold vow of 
Pansil or Panca SUa. 

TRIKAYA (Sk.). The M. doctrine of the Three Bodies. 
Originally the doctrine of the basic unity of the Reality under¬ 
lying ruanifestation. the phenomenal or Nirmanakiya, and 
the noumenal or Sambh^ahiya, being aspects of the One 
Ultimate Reality, the DharisAh&ya, one in essence with 
Taihaia (q.v.). 

From tfiis developed the doctrine of the transcendental 
Buddha, who, as DhamakSya, is one in essence with the ba»c 
unity of Being, but who manifests for the saving of humanity, 
his physical body beit^ purefy illusory, {v. DhAmahiya, 
Saiiharma Pundanhdi. 

As applied to the development of Buddhahood and Bodhi- 
sattvahood, the doctrine teaches that each aspirant for Buddba- 
hood may. on attaining the Goal, renounce final Nirvana and 
keep in touch with humanity by dwelling in the Wtrwd«4A5yiJ, 
through which he may function at will on any of the pheno¬ 
menal planes of existence, the Sofnihogahiya being the vehicle 
of the Divine Power of the BharmaMya. 

TRISHNA (Sk.). TANHA (P). Thirst for sentient existence, 
(v. Desirs). 

TOKONOMA (Jap.). The alcove in the principal room of a 
Japanese house, once a shrine for some deity and still a shrine 
for beauty. Only a single picture and a single vase with one 
or two blooms will be fotmd therein, but these will be as 
perfect as the owneris purse and taste allow. 

TSONG-KHA-PA. A great Tibetan reformer (1355-1417). 
He built the Gahldan Monastery, near Lhasa, and founded the 
Gt-Utg-pa or “Yellow Hat" sect there. This sect aims at 
the purification of Lamaism from its extraneous ele¬ 
ments, and contains both the Tashi and Dalai Lamas, (v. 
Tihd)^ 
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UDANA, Lit a "breathing oat”, an "exultant cry". 
The title oi one of the oldest works in the Pali Pitakas. ^ee 
A.P.C 263. Txsl. into English : The Udana, or the SoUnM 
Utterances of the Buddha. D. M. Strong. Luaac (19^). 
See also the P.T.S. translation in Minor Anih/^^^ies. 

UNCONSCIOUS. A term used by Dr. D. T, Suzuki to 
translate the Chinese xou-hsin, lit. "no mind" or "no thought". 
This does not mean mere vacuity, but rather freedom from 
attachment to thoughts. This should be distinguished from 
the Unconscious of modem psychology, (v. l^AAina). 

UPADANA (P). Clinging to existence; the "will to live", 
That which supports existence. The ninth link in the Chain 
of Existence, (v. Niddnas). 

UPASAKA (P). a lay dimple who strives to keep the Five 
Precepts at all times, and the Eight Pieces on Uposatha 
(lays, and who tries to follow the Eightfold Pa^ whilst living 
in the world. The feminine form is upSsikd. 

UPASAMPADA (P). The ceremony of full ordination for 
a Samanera (q.v.) by which he becomes a BMkkhu (q.v,). 
The Bhikkhu receives a new name with the Robe, but may 
leave the Sangha (q.v.) on due notice at will. 

UPAYA (Skt.). (Jap, Hoben). A means, device or 
method. A Mahayana term for a practical means to a roiritoal 
end which, like a raft when the river is crossed, shouJa be in 
due course laid aside. 

UPEKKHA (P). Equanimity. Serenity. The fourth of 
the Brahma VthSras (q.v.). 

UPOSATHA (P). The 1st, 8th, 15th and 23rd days of the 
lunar month; i.e. Full Moon. New Moon and the days eqni* 
distant hetwotn them. They were kept as fast days in pre- 
Buddhlst times, and were utilized by the early Buddhists as 
days for special meetings of the Order, and for recitation of 
PtUimekkha (q.v.). They became recognized as "sabbath” 
days, or days for expounding or listening to the Dhamma, 
for keeping special precepts, etc., and are still recognized 
for that purpose in most Buddhist lands. 

URNA. (Ski.). The jewel or small protuberance between 
the eyes of a Buddha image representing the "third eye” of 
spiritual vision. 
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USHNISHA (Sk.). The i^tuberancs on top of the head 
of a Buddha image repres^tmg the flame of Enlightenment. 
[q some images, notably Siamese, the protuberance is actually 
in the form of a flame. 

V 

VACCHAGOTTA. A wanderii^; ascetic who questioned 
the Buddha on certain metaphysical problems (the ''in- 
determinates'’), especially those relating to the ego and tho 
state of the arkai after death. Related in tho Aggi- Vaccha- 
goUa SuUa A.P.C. 106. 

VAJRA (Sk,)- Tib- Dorjg. The thunderbolt symbol used 
in art and magic of Tibet as representing the force of adaman¬ 
tine Troth, (v. Vorjt). 

VEDAKA (P). Sense reaction to contact. The seventh 
link in the Chain of Causation, produciog the craving or thirst 
for existence. The second of the Five Skandhas (q.v.). 

VEDANTA. The end or consummation of the doctrine of 
the Vedas. One of the six orthodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy- Teaches the panentheistic doctrine of the Brah¬ 
man as the Reality unifying all phenomena, and the identity of 
man's real Self with that ultimate Reality. Nothing Real 
exists outside Brahman: ''There is One only, without a 
second". This doctrine is set forth in a variety of forms in the 
scriptures called Upanishads. Its chief exponent was Sankara 
c. A.D- 800. 

VIHARA. a dwelling-place or abode. Also a state of 
life or condition (of heart) (v. Brakma vikdras). The houses 
presented to the Buddha for the use of the Sangha were called 
vOtSras, and the name is now usually aj)plied to any Buddhist 
retreat or monastery. 

VINAYA. The Vinaya Pitaka is the first main division 
of the Tipftaka. It is concerned with the Rules of Discipline 
governing the'Sa^ha. It is divided into (1) SuitawbfUnga 
dealing ^th PSiitnckkha (q.v.) {2)Khandhahiis. sub-divided 
into AfaAdwgga and CuOavaggu. and (3) Parivira, summaries 
and classification of the Rules, arranged for instruction and 
examination purposes. See A.P-C-, Eng. trsl, S.B.E. vols 
xui, xvii, XX, and S.B.B. vols, x, a, xiii, xiv and xx, trans. 
I-B, Homer, The Mahdva^u (q-v.) also contains a Vinaya 
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sectioa (ViMayavasiu) which contains the VinBTE Rules of 
the Ma^angkikas (q.v.). 

VrfWANA (P). VIJfJANA (Sk.). As one of the Five 
Skandhas ViAnSna is the normal cooscionsness, the retation 
between subject and object. It is the empirical mind, the 
vehicle {up^h*) by which one cognizes the phenomenal 
worlds and ^ains the experience of life. 

Vi1i4iina i$ also the consciousness which lies below the 
threshold of normal e?cperience (the subliminal consciousness), 
in which the experiences of the past are registered and retained, 
the results of such experience becorning faculties in the next 
physical birth. This is VinASna as a link in the Chain of 
Causation, where it is described as arising from the SAnkhSras 
(q.v.). See Digha 11. 63 (Dial. 11, 60). 

It is thus a 'Xausality Body'’, a storehouse of causes and 
effects; a link between personalities. 

This vifinSna i$ no "soul", for "that light which shines 
within thee differs in no wise from the light which shines in 
thy brothei'inen.'’ It is the personality under the illusion 
of aUavSda. which says "my soul and thy soul", (v. Orta, 
Consototun^s. Manas). 

VIPAS.SANA (P). Lit, Ins^ht- Intuitive Vision. Also 
used for a Bst. system of meditation practised in many 
Viharas of the Theravada. that of Satipatthlna, the Bst. 
system of developing ' Right Mindfulness.’ cp. Satori. 

VISUDDHI MAGGA, Title of a famous work on Buddhist 
doctrine by Buddhaghosa (q.v.). Trsl. into English as 
The Path of Purify. (P. T. S. 3 Vols.) 

VOICE OF THE SILENCE. A translation by H. P. 
Blavatsky of portions of a work called The Booh ofihe Golden 
Precepts, which is used for the instruction of disciples in the 
occult Buddhist schools of Tibet. Described by the late 
Anagarika Dharmapala (q.v.) as "A pure Buddhist work’'. 
First edition published 18S9. Various later editions are on 
sale. 


W 


WABI (JapO* A term used in Japanese art to describe a 
mood of ’ ’spiritual loneliness", manifesting in an aloof serenity 
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of mmd whidi in turn affects technique. A subjective state 
of poverty enjoyed. Cp. Sabi. 

WAT (Siam.). The Siamese term for a Vihara (q.v.) or 
templ^monast^. 

WESAK. or VESAK (Sinhalese), VAJSaKHA (Sk.). The 
month corre^wndiz^ to April-May, on the Full Moon Day of 
which is celebrated the Birth, Renunciation, Enlightenmezit 
and Pazinibhana of the Budd^ The festival is called from 
the name of the month. The Japanese Mahayana sects 
celebrate the Birth of the Buddha on April Sth. (v. Buddha 

WHEEL OF LIFE {Bhajacakrdj. The Tibetans make 
great use of pictorial representations of the wheel to brin^ 
before the mind the nature of existence. It is based on the 
Twelve Niddnas, its six sections portraying; the different 

S )here5 of existence in which the concatenation of Cause a nd 
ffect operates. The six spheres are; the Heaven worlds, 
the Aswa worlds, the Human worlds, the Animal worlds, 
the Purgatorial worlds, and the Hells. !t is noteworthy that 
in the lowest hell there is an exit, and that a Buddha is 
depicted in each of the six worlds, thus indicating that he 
is ever ready to aid in whatsoever state one may be. The 
Wheel is depicted as being whirled round by a demon, sym¬ 
bolising the miseries and limitaUoris of existence. In the 
centre of the Wheel are shown the three cardinal sins or 
blemishes of character r lust, malevolence, and stupidity- 
greed, symbolized by the red cock, the green snake, and the 
black pig. Outside the Wheel the Buddha is depicted to 
symbolise release from the Wheel as the sufnmum bonum, and 
bis attainment thereof. 

whal : A mechanical device used in Tibet for 
repeating invocations. See Simpson, The Buddhist Braving 
Whed (London, 1896). 

Whed ef the Lam : The dhawma as an cver-rolUng chariot 
wheel; the symbol of conquering efficacy, the Buddha b^g 
the Bhamma’cadOia^at^n or Universal Monarch in the domain 
of Righteousness. The preaching of the First S^mon at 
Benares is called the D^mmc^kttappanattana'SuUa, or the 
Discourse of setting in motion the Chariot Wheel of the Good 
Law. 

"WHEEL. THE”. Organ of the British Maha Bodhi 
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Society. A mimeomphed, moothly publicatioo, which 
lepkc^ the British Suddhisi in Jano^, 1935. F^iblicatios 
scspended in 1939. 

mLL. The word teiana was used to rnean mind u icdina- 
tion in action, unplyiog purpose or intention, and U the 
nearest equivalent to our word "will". The regulation and 
cultivation of the will is all-important in Bsm. The more a 
man identified himself with ^e whole of life (Aitatid in 
practice), the freer he becomes, until with the complete 
removal of every Fetter perfect freedom and enlightenment is 
attained, (v. Frssanll). Also see TA« WiU tn Bsm. J.R.A.S. 
1898 p. 47. 

WOMEN. Bsm. has always aimed at the ideal relationship 
between men and women. The Sangha was established for 
women as soon as the time was ripe, and regulations were 
provided for their protection. 

Women played an important part in the spread of early 
Bsm. both as lay disciples and Famous women in 

early Bsm. were ; Bhadda, famons for her discourses^ and for 
her memories of fonner lives ; VisaJcha, a wealthy patroness 
of the Order; Ambapali, a courtesan who became a convert 
and supported the Saneba: Dhammadina, the great preacher; 
Mahapajati, the Bud&a's foster-mother, who founded the 
Sangha for women ; Ehema, the consort of King Bimbisara, 
renowned for her profound in^ht; Yasodhara, the wife of 
Gotama, also entered the Sangha. In later times we have 
SanghamiCta, the daughter of Asoka, founding the Sangha in 
Ceylon. See Mrs. Rh. D., Psaims o/the Sistsrs (P.T.S. 1909), 
and Homer, Womsrt undsr Primitive Bsm. (Routledge 1930). 

WORLD FELLOWSHIP OF BUDDHISTS, THE. An 
organisation founded at Kandy, Ceylon, in 195p by Dr. G. P. 
Malalasekera. It promoted the first World Bst. C^er^e at 
Colombo in 1951, the second in Tokyo in September. 1952, 
and the third at Rangoon in 1954. Journal, World Buddhism. 

Y 

YANA (Sk. and P.) Lit: Vehicle or means of progress. A 
vehicle of salvation from wheel of Samsara. Thus Mahl-y^a, 
the larger, and ICna-yana, the smaller vehicle (of salvation). 
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YASODHARA. The wife of GautAma, Also called 
GoN, See Got^ona. 

^CGA. A word meajuag “yoke”, in the sense of “that 
which unites", therefore '^ion”. The Hindu system of 
discipline which brin^ a man to union (with Reality). There 
are two great systems: Hatha Yoga, psycho*physiobgical 
training ^ong ascetic lines, and Raja Yoga, the development 
of inrier powers by meditation, etc. 

YOGACARA. An idealistic school of Mahayana which 
taught that the phenomenal universe is the expression of the 
essence of Mind in eternal evolution. Also known as 
Vijhanavada. 


Z 

ZA-ZEM (J^PO* Siltiag meditation as practised in Zen 
monasteries. Posture used is similar to that used for Yoga, 
but the method of breathing is different, and the mental 
technique is to concentrate on some Ko-an (q.v.), Za-sat 
is usually practised in the meditation hall (sendcf). For full 
account see D. T. Susuki's Training of ihe Zen Buddhiil 
Monk, (v. Koan, Mondo, Ztn). 

ZEN (Jap.). A Chinese and Japanese school of Bsm. 
which has bera described as the revolt of the Chinese mind 
against the Buddhism of India. It evolved from the teaching 
of Bodhidharma, the 2dth Patriarch of Bsm., who came to 
China in a.d. 520. The word Zen is the Japanese equivalent 
of the Chinese Ch'an or Ch‘an-na, derived from the Sk. 
^hySna, usually translated as "meditation”. This, however, 
gives an erroneous conception of the meaning of Zen, wJuch 
cannot be coDfine<l to any particular practice. Althougli 
meditation (v. Za^ien) is a part of Zen training, Zen itself 
includes ev^ possible form of activity. The Chinese mind 
wished to apply Bsm. to everyday life, assertiog that Enlight* 
enment could be found just as much hy working in the world 
as in withdrawing from it. 

Zen is described as; 

A sp^al transmission (of Enlightenment) outside the 
Scriptures; 

No dependence on words and letters: 

Direct pointing to the soul of man; 
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Seeing into one's own nature, and the attainment of 
Bnddhahood. 

Bodhidhanna taught that as all things axe Buddhas from 
the very beginning, the only reason for our not realising our 
“Buddha-natuie’' is our own ignorance. As man's original 
nature is this ''Buddha-nattire'', Zen is the act of discovering 
oneself. 

This teaching cannot be grasped by the intellectual mind, 
and much of Zen literature seems nonsense to rational under¬ 
standing. But its illogical technique is a means of jolting 
the mmd out of its ordinary mts, for purely logical thought 
leads us in circles. 

Zen has had profound influence on Far Eastern culture, and 
has penetrated Into every department of life. It inspired the 

J reatest period of Chinese ait and much of the fin^ art of 
apan. It profoundly affected the Japanese miUtaiy arts 
of Judo (q-vj and Kendo (q.v.), for the “dynamic Immediacy" 
of its technique appealed to the warrior spirit of the Samurai 
(q.v.). It also sj^sored the Tea Ceremony (v. Cha^^yu), 

e ianese Flower-Arrangement and Land^pe Gardening. 

The Spirii of Zen. Walls, and Zen Bud^tUm. Humphreys, 
wherein appears a full Biblio. with all the worlcs M the greatest 
authority, Dr. D. T. Suzuki, (v. Suzuki). 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE PALI CANON 

Being the Buddhist Scriptures ctf the Theravids School. 

SECTION L—ANALYSIS 

The maia division of the Pali Canon, or TipilakA, is thre^ 
iold: Tipitalca (Sh. tripilaka) means Three (h} Baskets 
\piiaha). The three are: 

(A) VINAYA PITAKA. Rules of Discipline for the 

Order 

(B) SUTTA PITAKA. The Teaching {Dhamma). 

(C) ABHIDHAMMA PITAKA. Philosophical treatment 

of the Dhamma as presented In the Satta Pitaka. 

A. VINAYA PITAKA—Rules of Discipline for the 
Order 

The first of the three main divisions of the Tipitaka is 
concerned with the Rules of Discipline govemu^ the Order of 
Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis. 

It is divided into three sections, the first beu^ sub-divided 
into the rules for the Bhikkhus and those for the Bhikkhunis, 
while the second section consists of two sections or vaggas. 
the Greater and the Lesser. The third section (a later 
supplement) is in the nature of an appendix, summarising 
the whole of the Vinaya. 

1. SUTTAVIBHAHGA. 

2. Khandhakas. 

(a) Mahlragga. 

(b] CuUavagga. 

3- Pabjva£A. 

1. SUtTAVlSHAHOA 

There are 227 Rules for monks dealing with eight classes 
of offences. The first class consists of four rules which, if 
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iftfrifiged, involve expulsion from the Ocder. These four are 
incontinence, theft, taking life or inciting another to commit 
auicide, and false boastiog of supernormal attainments. For 
the other seven classes of offences, suitable penances are 
provided. 

This section is called the Maha'vibfuift^a. It is followed by 
another called the Bhikkftuni^bfmtga. providing similar 
guidance for nuns. 


2. RUANUHAKAS 

Sub«divided into MaJt&vagga and CuUavagga. 

(a) Mahlv^ga. 

1. RiUes for admission to the Order. 

2. The Uposatha meeting and recital of tlie Pitimokkha 

(confession). 

3. Residence during the rainy season (vassa). 

4. The ceremony concluding the rains i^avSranS), 

5. Rules for articles of dress and furniture. 

6. Medicine and food. 

7. The annual distribution of robes {kaihina ceremonies). 

8. Rules for Bhikkhus, sleeping and iobe<material. 
8. The mode of »»cuting proceedings by the Order. 

10. Proceedings in cases of schism. 

(b) Cohavagga 

1 & 2. Rules for dealing with offences that come before the 
Order. 

3. Reinstatement of Bhikkhus. 

4. Rules for dealing with questions that arise. 

5. Miscellaneous rules for bathing, dress, etc. 

6. Dwellings, furniture, lodgings, etc. 

7. Schisms. 

8. Classes of Bhikkhus, and duties of teachers and 

novices. 

9. Exclusion from the Pitimokkha. 

10. The ordination and instnicdDn of Bhikkhm^. 
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11. Account of the First CoundJ, at Rajagaha. 

12. Account of the Second Council, at VesUi, 

3. ParivAra. 

Summa ri es and cIas»fication of the Rules of the Vinaya 
arranged as a kind of catechism for instruction and examina¬ 
tion purposes. 

8HP OP VINAYA PITARA, 

B. SUTTAPITAKA. The Teaching (DAawma). 

The SUTTA PITAKA, the second main division of the 
Tipitaka, is divided into five Secti<ms or Collections of Dis> 
courses {NikSyas). 

1. IXgha-NikAva, 

2. Majjhima-NikAya. 

3. Samvtmta-NikAya, 

4. Ancuttara-Niicaya. 

5. Khuddaka-Nikaya. 

1. bigha-nikAya, 

The Collection of Long Discourses is airaoged in three vaggas 

or sections: 

CTa kkh andha-Va^ with 13 Suttas. 

Mahi-Vagga with 10 Suttas. 

Fltilu-Vagga with 11 Suttas. 

1. SIlakkrandba-Vacga. 

1. Br«2usajila-sutta (1) 'Tbe Net ol Brahioan" or the Perfect 
Net, io which are caught aU the $2 heretical forme of speculation 
concenuog the world and the self taught b; ot^ier teachers of the time. 

2. SftxaahfiaphsJaiirqtta {2) "The iruits of tlie Homeloes Life"'. 
The Buddha ej^alas to Ki^ Ai&taeatta the advaatag^ of jojujog 
the Buddhist Order and rcuounclag the life of the world. 

3. Ambattha-sutta. (3) Pride of birth and its fall. A dialogue 
with Ambattha od caeta. Gratains reference to the legend ol King 
Okhftka, the tradltioDil founder of the S&kj^ clan. 
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4, SoAAduida-stiUt. (4) Dialogs with tht Bra hmfn SoQadaada 
QB tile cbanctaristics of tbe true Brahnuo. 

5. KoUdaata-^Dttt. (6) DiftlogD« with the BnhmiJi Kotadaata 
condenmiBg animal aacrihee. 

e, MaWU^solta. (6) Dialogue with Uah 2 lj on <leva»lue vision 
SAd hearins and the attaicmeat of fall eolightenoient. 

7. jSliya-sott*. (7) On the oatare of the lile-pnaciple aa com¬ 
pared with the body. 

' 8. KamapaaQuAdda^utta. A dialogae with tho naked aacatic 
Kamaea acainst self-mortiiicatiQn. 

9 Potthapfida-suna. (fr) A diKuason with Pettbapida oa the 
Mtuxe ol the aonl. ia which the Euddha states the quaetioo to be 
inelevant and not condocive to enJIghtenmcnt. 

10. Sobha-sutta. (10) A discoprae, attributed to Ananda, on 
moral coadoct. coaoentratlen said wiadom. 

11. Keraddha^tu. (11) The BaddU refuaee to allow a Bbikkha 

to perform a zmjacle. Story of tb^ tnonk who visited the Dovss to 
OBBStien them. . ,. 

li lohicea-eBtta. (12) Dialogue with the Brahmin Lohicca on 
the ethica of teaching, . , , . 

18, Terfjja-wtta. (13) On the iuOlity of a knowledge of the 
Vedas as a means to attainu^ companlooahip with Brahms, 

2. MahA-Vacga. 

14 MahSpadana-sutta. (14) The Sublime Story of the Buddha 
Gotoina and of hifi six piedeceisoss i also the Discoone on the Buddha 
Vipassia, his descent from the Toaita heaven to the commeoceiaent 

of bis miasioo. _ . ^ 

15, Maha-Nid«Aa*suKa. (IS) On tiie Cham of Causabon and 

theories of the soul. ^ ^ 

16, Mahf'ParfAlbblna-sutts. (IS) The Great Discoume Of the 
record of the pasang of the TathAgata into Panoibbaoa. 

17, Mahi-Sudassana-mWa. (17) The Great King of Glory. The 
etory of a previoos existence of Bsddha. as King Su d a is a ne . Told 
by the Baddha on his death-bed. 

18, Jenavasabha-suOt. (IB) The Buddha relstee the story of 
the yakkhe Janavasabba to the people of KidikA. 

19 Mahl-Govinda-sPrta, (19) The heavenly ropeician Pa hc as ikh n 
relates the story of Mahi-Govioda to the Buddha, who statee that 
he himsell was UahA-Govinda. 

20. MabA'Samaya-sptta. (20) The Devas of the Pure Abode and 
their evoldtaon. 

21, Sakkn-paAhs-satfa. (21) Sakka. tlie lord of Devas, visita the 
Eoddba. and learns from him that everytoing that oiigioatee is subject 
also to diasolntioD. 
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22. Mkhi-SstipatthiAA-nttA. (22) Discourse on tbe Fov Great 
Ueditatioos, on tbe body. Ybe feelings, tbe mind and tbe ideas. With 
a cocDineQtary on the Pour Truths. 

28. PSylsi-sotta. (23) Rnmirakassapa converts PSydsi from the 
heresy that there is bo future life or reward of actions. 


3. Pattka-Vaooa. 

24. PStihS'&utta. (24) Story of the disciple who follows other 
teachers because the Buddha doee not work miracles or teach the 
origin of things. 

i6, UduinbarOcasihBnBde>sotta. (25) The Buddha discusses ae> 
ceridsn with the ascetie Nigrodbc. 

26. CakkBTAtti^andda-sotta. (26) Story of tlie universal king, 
the corruption of morals and their restoration, and the coming of tbs 
future Boddha Metteyya. 

27. Aggedfla^utta. (27) A discussion on caste, and an axpcwition 
on the origin of things (asiiiNo.24) downtotheorigla of the four castes. 

2$. SaiDpssUaniya>4utta. (28) A dialogue ^ the Buddha with 
Siriputta, who dMcribes the Teaching of the Buddha and asserts hia 
faith in him. 

29. Pfisidika-sutta. (29). Tbe Delectable Dieconrse. Disconrse of 
the Buddha on tbe perfect and the imperfect teacher. 

20. r (80) Oa the 32 marks of a Great hfan. 

31. SigUovflda-suHa. (31) The ^gala Homily on the duties of 
the booseholder to the sia daeeos of persons. 

32. Atftiildya-saRa. (82) On the Poor Great Kings and their 
spell for protection gainst evil, 

33. Sangiti^ria. (33). SSriputta outlines the principles of the 
Teachiop in ten numerical groups. 

34. Xtaanttaja-sutta. (34) Sftripntta ouChuee tbe doctrine in 
tenfold series. 

END OF DIGHA'inEAYA. 

II. majihima-nikAya. 

This divi^oQ consisU of 152 discooises of medium leo^ 
hfranged m 15 va|£:as, roughly classified according to subject 
matter. 

1. MOL AP AJUrAYA-VAdCA. 

1. M&lapsjiydya-soria. (35) How states of cooadonsaess erigiaate. 

2, Sa bMfS Ta-STitts L (36) On the eHminatioB of the cankers. 
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3. Db4iMiiad&;Sd»*suUa. (d?) &xbortifi|’ the Bhikkbue to leajise 
the intportasce of the Dbamme and the noa^importeiice of their 
phyiica] waAte. 

4. Bho;ebhetava<utU (33). On braving the fcem and ta r rore of 
the forest. Also the Boddha's account of his E&figfateomeat. 

$, AnangaDa-suire (39). A dialogue betweea SSripntta and 
Mo^allftna oa tbe attaioment of freedom from depravity, 

6. AksakbeyTa'Saita (40). On those things for which a Bhikkhu 
cnay wish. 

7. Vatth&panai^otta (41). The parable of tbe soiled elotli and 
the defiled mind. 

8. SaUekha-sutta (42). On the elimiBation of self and feJse views. 

9. SamnAdiMhi-sutta (43). A disoouree by Strlputta on right 
views. 

]0. Satipatthfine^ul ta (44), Tbe same as Digha No. 2S. but without 
the coaoMfitary. 


2. SIhanada-VaGGA. 

11. Cula>Sthaj)ftda<u(ta (45). 

12. Mahi-SChaAida-sutta (43). Tbe short and the long "ehalleoge*' 
suttas. On the fooUshueas of ascetical practices. 

13. Wshff"f^"^**^"^^*** uShft-piiHft (47), 

14. Cdls'Dnkkhakhhandlis-siiHa (48). Tho long and the short 
stories of seffering. 

13. Asum&oa-sutto (49). By MoggaHiDO, on the value of intro¬ 
spection, (There Is no zeterence to t^ Buddha throughout). 

16. CetokhUa-sutta (30). On tbe five mental bondages. 

17. Vaaepattha-stiHa (51). On the advantages and dcsedvantages 
of the forest life. 

18. HadhupiadihB'Sutts (52). The Buddha gives a brief ootline of 
Jus Teaching, wlueh KaccAna elaborates, 

19. Dvedhflviukks-saKa (33). Tlie Parable of the lu re of sensosdity. 
Rspstitioo of the Eniightenmeot as in (33). 

20. Vltftkkasanfhdna'sntta (34). Hetliod Of meditation to dispel 
doubts. 


3, Tahta-Vagga. 

21. KakacOpams^utta ($$). The simile of the saw. On the 
control of tbe feelings and the mind under the most severe provocation. 

22. AUgaddOpama^sutfa (56). Simile Of the water-snake. 
Holding wrong views of the £>hamma is like eahofig a soaks by the tail. 

23. VammOea^utta (37). The simile of the smouldenag aat-hil) 
as the buraaa body. 
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24. RitbaviDiift*sa((a (5$). PuonA explaias tlie purpose oi the 
holy lile to Sftrlputte. 

25. HiTfipe^otta (59). Parable of hfara as & eowet or himter laying 
baits for the deer. 

26. Ariyaparlyestu^tta (60). The Noble Qoest. The Buddha's 
account of his renunciatioiL search, and his attaisment of Enlighten, 
meat. 

27. CVe-HatlUpadoparaa-snira (61). The short “Elephants tr^" 

26. Maht'Halthipadopama^rca (62). The long ''Elephant's trail'* 
simile. 

29. Mahi*StropafflB.fio(ift (6d). On the danger of gains, hoDour 
and fame. Said to have been delivered when Devsdatta left the Order. 

30. Cala-S&roparee.suiM (S4). revelopmont of the preceding 
sufta. Os attaining the essence of the Dhamma. 

4- Mahayamaka-Vagga. 

31. C01e>0oeioga^tta (6S). A coDversation of the BaddhA with 
three Bbikkhus, who relate thw attainments to him. 

32. Mabt^GosInga-sutta (66). A conversation between six Bhlkkhua 
who discus what mahes the forest beautlfQl. 

33. Maht>Gopilsles.sutta (67). On the eleven bad and good 
qualities of a heidsman. 

34. Ctila-GopSlaJca-saUn. (66). Simile of the foolish and wise 
Herdsman crossing the nver. 

3$. Chla.Saccaha.suna (69). A discussion between the Buddha 
and Sacoaka the Jain, oa the nature of the five khsndbas. 

36. Mabft.Secctka-sutta (70). The account of the Baddha’s 
asceticism and Enlightenment, with instructions on right meditation, 

37. CQ]a.TanhCssnJ(hsya.suHa (71). Sakka asks tho Buddba about 
freedom from exaviag and satis&ictorily repeats his reply to Moggallioa. 

38. Malil.TanhKsankhaya.4otta (72), Eefutation of the heraey of a 
Bhikkhu who thinks that it is consciousness that transmigrates. 

39. Mah6.AssapaKi.suHa (73). See (74) below. 

40. Chla.Aasapura-siiiia (74), The great and ths small discourses 
given at Assapura, oo the duties of the ascetic. 

5. COlayahaka-Vagga. 

41. SAle7yalia.suira (75). A discourse to the brahnias of Sftlh, 
on the reasons why some beings go to heaven and some to hell. , 

42. Verahjaka^utta (76). Ttie same discourse repeated to tho 
boQseholden of Verahja. 

43. Mahl-Vedalla-sutta (77). A psychological discourse by Sftri- 
putta to Makfikotthita. 
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44. €(Ut*Ve4ftllft^Btlft (76). A psyc&ologic*! disMune by 
BhiJddiinij BhamiDaduuifi to the laywoman Visakhfl. 

45. CfilB'DhuniDMaaa&dfaM^HA {79). See (60) below. 

46. H>hl«Phea*aieainB(jlpa"CTHa (£0). The short and the loa^ 
discourses oo the hpeniiig of pleasure aitd paJo in the foture. 

47. Vlmabsalra^utta (81). On the nght methods ol investigatio fi 
46. KosaoNTS'Sutta (82). A discourse to the Bhlfclehus of Kosambt 

OD the evil of quarraUing;. 

49. BraliuaAlmuitaBlka^utta (83). The Buddha converts Baka 
id BrahmaloVa, from the heresy of permanency. 

50, Mftraiajjaniya-soKa (84). Moggallftna, admoaishce M&ta, 


6. Gahafati-Vasoa. 

51. Kandaraka^utta (85). Diseourae on the four kinds nf personals* 
ties. 

52. Artbakanigaja*sut» (66). A discourse by Ananda nn the ways 
of attauimeDt of Nirvina. 

SS. Sekba-soita (87). The Buddha opens a new meedaf hall at 
Kapiiavatthc. and Xaaoda discourses on the trainlni; of the disdple. 

Po(aUya*suRa (88). The Boddha explsios to Potaliya the real 
ai{:fiificajicB of the abandonment of worldlinaes. 

55. jSraka-«utra (89). The Buddha axplalas the ethics of meat* 
eatbs- 

58. UplU'SQtta (90). The conversioo of UpUi. the Jaia. 

57. Kahktuavatika-surta (61). A dialog^ie on karma between the 
Buddha and two aseeties. 

56. AbbajarfijakuJDftni*sut(a (92). Tbe Jain KftUputta sanda 
Prince Abhaya to qoeatwn the Buddha on the condomnatioa of Deva* 
datta. 

59. BahUTedaniya-sotta (99). On the claaeificttion ol foehims. 

60. AwmakB^atta (94). On the "Certain DocCrue" against 
various hferasies. 

yT 7. Bh(kkhd*Vagca. 

61. AmMattfaiU*Rlhulovidt^utta (95). Tbe discoucsa on fais^ 
hood given by the Buddha to Rdbula. 

62. Mahl-RlhiilovBdt-sutta (66). Advice to 3^dhula on eon* 
tssoplatioB. with breathing exercises. 

6S. CfllsJddfoakya-suHa (97). On tiie undetermined questaoBt 
(Cp. also (106),) 

64. Kah&*Mftliittkya«eDtts (98). On the five lower fetters. 

65. Bhaddflb^tta (99). The conieasum of BhaddhU. and the 
Boddha'9 couneal. 
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66. LatiikU(o^aiiia>soR« (100). Advice oo r«au&tietioa of tbe 
world. 

67. C&taai8-«utta (lOl). Advice to quArrelsome telkkhde ftt 
CStiimS. 

68. NaJakspAiU'SUtce (102). The Beddha queetiou Anuniddha 
cobceruog certain poioCs of the Dhamma. 

69. GuUesftfil^utta (103). Rules for those who. like GuliaaSiij, 
live la the forest 

70. KTtCgiri'eatta (104). The conduct to be followed by various 
clusea of Bhikkhus. 


8. Pakisbajaea-Vagca. 

71. Tcvjjja-Vacdiagotta-sutta (lOS). The Buddha visita tiie 
ascetic Vacehtgotla aod claims that he is called Uuiya (posseeemg the 
ttree-fold ksowledge) because be has recoUecUoa of hia previoae lives. 
9uper*noTreAl vision, and knowledge of the way to the eUmiaation 
of the dsavar. 

72. Aigl-VacehagoUa’Sutta (106). The danger of theerisiof aboot 
the world, etc. 

73. Mahfi*VaccbBgot(a<Qtta (107}. Further explanatdoo ta Vacchst' 
gotta on tile coaduet of lay dUcipIse a nd Bhikkhus. 

74. PTg h a n a kh a^utta (108). The Buddha refutes the ascetic 
Dlghaaakha. Sftiiputta attains arahabhip. 

7$. Migudlya^tla (109). The Buddha tells of his reDonciatioR 
of Che life of the senses, and delates oo the abaodonmeat of seoroal 
desires. 

76. Sandaha-sutta (110). Anaoda refutes the henaise of the 
ascetic Saodaka. 

77. Mab6>SakuIudiyi-sutla (111). On the five reasons why the 
Buddha is honoured. 

78. SaiDananian<likfi>sutt4 (112). On the qoalities of perfect virtue. 

79. COla-Sshuludiyi^suUa (113). The Jain leader Nitapotta, and 
the why to tiue happiness. 

80. Vckhanaasa«eutta (IM). A repetition of part of the precedios 
eutta, with additional natter on the five sense*. 


9. RAja-VaggA- 

61. GhaUkErt-sutta (118). Buddha tells Ananda of his previoua 
ezstence as JotipLla. 

82. RanhapUa-suOa (116). The story of RatthspSia, wbcee 
parents endeavoured in vain to dissuade iron entering the Sangha. 

83. Mekh&deva^tta (117). The story of the Buddha’s previous 
life as King MakbAdeva. 
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$4. Mudhora-sutu (118). A diKdorse given alter tbe Buddh&'e 
death by Kacc&na to ICog Avantiputta on the raa) meauag ol caste. 

85. ^dhlrftjaJcomlra-SDna (119). The Buddha tails the story of 
bis reoQDdation and EaUghteDmeat as in (SO) and (70). 

88. Aoguli2DdIa>su(ta (120). Story of the converaon of Aogolim&la, 
the robber chief. 

$7. Pi;ajStjka-sutta (I2l). The Buddha's couosel to a maa who 
had lost a SOB, and the disunite between Kiog Paseoadi and his wife 
tbereoB. 

88. Bshltika^tta (123). Anaada answers a queation on co&daet 
pot by Pasenadi, who preaeots him with a piece ol fertiga cloth. 

89. Dhammacedya-autta (123). Pasenadi visits the Buddha, and 
extols the holy lUe. 

89. KanoakaRliala'Sutta (124). A eonversatioo between the 
Buddha and Paaenadi, on tbe devas, on caste, and on BrahmA. 

10. Brahuana-VaG<3a. 

91. BiahsD&yu-sutta (125). On the tNrty>Cwo marks of a Great 
Mas, and tiie conversion of the Brahmin Brahm&yu. 

92. Sela-snCCa (126). Tbe Brahmin Sela sees the tbirty-two marks 
of a Boddha nsd is converted. (The same story is related in SullAmpSta 
III. 7). 

93. Asssliyane^ulU (127). The Brahmin AssaUyana discusees 
caste with the Buddha. An important presentation of the Buddha's 
teachiug on caste. 

94. Gbotaffinkha-sdllA (128). Ghotamukha bnilde an assembly 
hall for tbe Sangha. Udena's discoorse at its opening. 

95. Cankl-sutta (128). Discourse on Crahmloical doctrinee. 

96. Esukftji'sutta (130). Discourse on casta and its functions. 

97. DblnafijAni-sulla (131). S&iiputta tells tho Brahndn Dh&oad* 
j&ni that family duties are no excuse lor wrong*doing. 

98. VSsatCha'SnKa (192), Dieconne. mostly in verse, on tlie nature 
of the tme Brahmin, (TMs recurs in Svttanip&a III, 9). 

99. Ssbba^tta (133). On whether a man should remain a house¬ 
holder or leave the world. 

100. Ssngimva-sutta (134). Tbe Brahmin woroan who aceepted 
tbe Dbamina, and a discourse on tbe holy life. Also repetition of 
parts of (60) and (70). 

11. Dbvadaka-Vagga. 

101. DeradaLa-sntta (135). Tbe Buddha discourses OA tba attain¬ 
ment of the goal by the hviog of the Ule. 

102. Padcattaya-sutta (196). Oo five theories of the soul, and that 
tbe way of release (Nibbina) doee not depend on any of them. 
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103. Kinti-sutta {IS7). Rul«s (or Bhikkhus wbo dispute about the 
Dbanma, and who commit ^aju^ressiooi. 

104. 5totc<CDa>suUa {l$8;. Alter the death of N&teputta—also ia 
(29)—the Buddhe^s diecouna on dispute and harmony. 

105. SanaJcUiB(ta*suita (139). The simile of extracting the arrow 
of oavine. 

106. AnafijaeappSya^utta (140). Meditations on icnpassiUlity aad 
the attaisme&ts, and on tnre release. 

107. Ganaka-MoggaUSna-sutta (141), Instrnction to Gaaalca' 
Mog^lians qq the trainini: of disciples. 

108. <f«psks>MonnUb)a-8Ulta (142). After the death of the 
Boddbs. Ananda explains to Vassakhra that the Dhamma is now the 
only Guide, 

109. Mtbl*Punnajna*sutia (143). The Boddha answers tbe quea> 
tlens of a BbikVbu conceesiixig: tlie hhan&as. 

no. €(Ua*Punnajna-sutta (144). A discourse on the bad and the 
good man. 


12. Anupada-Vagga, 

111. Anupada-sutU (14$). The Buddha praises Siriputca. 

112. CbahUsodbana^SDna (148). On tbe qnesboos W l>e put to 
the Bbikkhu who declane he has attaised arabantahip. 

113. SappuHsa^iia (147). Oa the good and bad cualities ol a 
Bhikkhn. 

114. SeTiia%t)axasenUhha>suHa (148). Sfinputta expounds the 
right way to live the holy life. 

US. BahudhStuka^tta (149). Usts of elenonts and principlae 
arranged as dialogue between the Buddha and Asanda. 

)18. TrlgiU-sutU (150). The Buddlia oa PaecekarBuddhas. 

117. Mahi-Ca(f5rtsska*sut(a {151}. Exposition of the Noble 
Jlightfeld Path. 

118. AnSpftnasatl-sutta (152). On breathing oxsreiea. 

119. KSyagafSaati'Sntta (1S3). Meditation on the body. 

120. Sam kh4 mppatU-sotta (154). On the development of the 
five samlchLras as eaabLing a Bhikkhu to determine the eoaditions 
of his rebtcih. 


13. SuRSata-Vagga. 

121. ClUa-5uilfiata«sut(a (155). Meditation on emptiness. 

122. Mshi^SuAfiais-sutta (I$8). Instruction to Ananda on the 
practice o( meditation oa emptinsaa. 

123. AcchariTsbbhutadhamma^iia (157). On the marvellous hJe 
of a Bodhisatta. A repetitioo of part of (14) but applied to the Buddha 
himself. 
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124. BakAulft^utU (ISS). Bakkulft cQnv«rU his fn«ad Acela- 
Kassapa. 

125. DaBiabbtljni'SuttA (159), Ey tb« simile of alspbaat trainie^. 
tbe Buddha shows bow one should iastruct another i& the Dhaiuma. 

126. BbQjnjja-sutta (160). Bbonuja aaswers the qotttio&s of 
Prioce Jayaseoa. 

127. AeuruddbS'Sutta (161}. Anuruddba explalas amancipstioa 
of to tbe householder Paficalacga. 

126. UpakkCesa^ulU (162). The Buddha appeases the quarrels 
of tbe Bhibkbus of KosaioW. and discounes on Right Meditation. 

72d. BAlapaodita'SuCta (163). On rewards and punishments after 
death. 

ISO, Devaddta-sutta (164), Oo the fate of thoee who neglect the 
messeitgers of death. 


14. ViBK AHDA-Vagc A. 

131. Bhaddebaratta>sutta (165). A poaa of four verses, with 
cosirueatary on striving. 

132. Anafida-hbaddekaratta-sutta (166). Anaada’s erpositioa of 
the same poem. 

I$3. MahBkactdsa^bhaddekarattt^ntta (167). Uahdkaccdns ex* 
pOnods the same poem. 

134. lomasahaBglya»hhaddekaiatta>SDHa (163). The Buddha ex- 
pousds the Mire poem to Loiiui9a.kaiigiya. 

135. €Ala>kai&i&aTfbha^^nn (I^. The Buddha explains the 
various phyrical and meatal quahties aa due to kaima, 

136 Mahl’kBBnDavibhanga'eutta (170). The Buddha refutes tbe 
arfuneflts of aa aacetio who denies the operation of fcarma. 

137. SaHyatanaTibhangSi^elU (171). The analysis of the six 
senses. 

136. UddesavJthangs^utia (172). MahAkaccfina dilates oa an 
aspect of consdouanees. 

239. Artnevfbbanga^uua (178). The middle path between ex¬ 
tremes. 

140. Dhdtuvibhanga-sutA (174). The atory of PukkuaU, who 
recognisee the Maeter by hia Teaehing. The analysis of tiae elemeati. 

141. Saccavibhugs-suna (17$). Statement of the Four Noble 
Truths. A commentary thereon by ^riputta. 

148. DaJtkhlndTlbhaiiga*sutta (176), On gifts given. 

IS. SaiAtatana“Vacoa. 

143. AAltbaplndlkevftda*eatta (177). The death of An&tbapindlka. 
hia relnrth in Tusita heaven, and his appearance to the Buddha. 
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144. Cbdaopvftdt-sutta (178). Story of the Thera, Cbaona. who 
when &ick was iDotructed by Sftnpott^ and who fiaally committed 
suicide. 

J4S. PujmoTft4a.su»a (179). The Boddha'* iBStructioa to Ponna 
on beanof pleasure and 

148. NaadabovUa-sotta (280). NajjdsJta catechises MaUpajApaci 
and 500 Bhilckunis on impenaaueoee. 

147. CUa-RAhuloTUa^sutU (181). The Buddha BAhula to 
the forest and questions him on impermanence. The Devas come to 
listen to the discourse. 

148. Chachakka-sotta (182). On the ^ sixes (of the sonstt). 

149. Mah<-SalS;atanlha-suna (188). On right knowledge of the 
aeosee. 

150. Nogara'rindeyya-sulta (184). The Buddha's instruction on 
the kinds of ascetics and Brahmins who are to be honoured. 

151. PiDdapAtapftjisuddhi^dtta (18S). Instroetion to Sirtputta on 
the training of t)ie disciple. 

152. EndriyabhSvajiAi« 2 lta (288), The Buddha rejects the methods 
oi the Brahmin PAraseiriya for subdoing the senses, and erpouods his 
Own sistbod. 

END OP MAJJHIUA-NIKAYA. 

iir. samyutta-nikAya. 

'ni« "grouped" or “connected" series of Suttas, There 
&X6 56 Samyuttas divided into the following five vaggas or 
sections: 

1. Sagatea'Vagoa contains H Saznynttas. 

1. E>evatA-Saayatre (187) 

2. Devapuiie (188) 

3. KoeaU (189) 

4. MAia (190) 

$, Bhlkkhunl (191) 

8. Brahne (292) 

7. BrCunana (199} 

8. VaBgba(]94} 

9. Vena (298) 

10. Yakkha(]98) 

11. Sakka(]97) 

2. NidAna-Vacga, contains ID Samynttas. It taikes its 
name from the fiist of the ten, which deals with the Twelve 
Nidinas or links in the Chain of Causation. 
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]. NidSna-Sunyiinft (198) 

2. AbhisuDftTt (199) 

9, Dbfitu (2r>0) 

4. AjiazDBta^A (201) 

3. Kasupa {202) 

6. LAbbasabklra (209) 

7. lUhula {204) 

8. UkkLAJiA {20$) 

9. Opunma (206). 

10. BUlikhu (207) 

3. Kbandha-Vacoa, contains 13 Samyuttas, be|iiiiiijig 
with Sutta$ on the Khandhas (Skandhas). 

1 KhAOdha>SA0jrutta (206) 

2. RUba (209) 

9. IUtkld(210) 

4. OkkaatikA(2U) 

5. UppUa (21^ 

6. Kila&a (219) 

7. SiripQtta (214) 

8. Nigs (2IS) 

9. Supsaiu (21$) 

10. Gtii4hAbUbl7a{217) 

]]. VaUl)s(218) 

12. VsccbsgotU (219) 

13. Sauidhl (220} 

4. Salayatana-Vagca, contains 10 Samyuttas, and is 
named from the first group dealing with the six senses. 

I S«li;s(Afis^tmyutts (221) 

2. Vedanl (222) 

3. Mfituglms (223) 

4. Jsmbukbidsks (234) 

5. Sinsa4sJcA (23Sj 

6. MoggaUSos (226) 

7. aiM (227) 

8. Ginoiu ( 228 ) 

9. Asankbau (229) 

10. AvySkats (290) 

5. MahA-Va<jGa, the Great Section, contains 12 Sam3mttas, 
begixuiing with Suttas on the Eightfold Way. 
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1. Mt«ft-Sw7UtU (231) 

2. B<giban^ {232} 

3. SadpaiibSoA (232} 

4. Indnya (234) 

5. SuDjDappadli&Aa (235) 

6. Bala {236) 

7. Iddhjpaaa (237) 

8. AAuruddlis (S^) 
d. naiia{233) 

10. ADAplsa{240) 

U. So{Sp6iti(241) 

12. $acc«(242) 

END OF SAMYXnTA-NIKSYA- 

IV. ANOUTTARA-NIKAYA 

In the Anguttara-Nikaya the division is a purely numerical 
one. There are eleven classified groups (nipitas), the subject 
of the first being single thli^, follow^ by groups of two and 
so on, to the linal group of eleven. The last is concerned with 
the eleven good the eleven bad characteristics of a herds¬ 
man and the corresponding characteristics of a Bhikkhn. 
Each Nip&ta is divided into vaggas, each of which contains 
ten or more suttas, there being 2,308 snttas in alL 
The Nipatas are: 

1. Bka4<ipil4 {243} 

2. Duka (244) 

3. me (245) 

4. Cstuklu (246) 

5. Paficaba (247) 

6. Cbftlcka (248) 

7. Satlab* (249) 

8. Atthtka (250) 

9. Havabft (251) 

10. Du4ha(252) 

11. ElcMasaka (253) 

END OF ANGUTTARA-HIKAYA. 

V. khuddaka-nikaya. 

This is the division of the shorter books of the Sutta Pitaka. 
The "Division of small books" Buddhaghosa calls it. This 
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Nikiya appears to have grown up gradually after the older 
Nildlyas were dosed, and probably was incorporated into the 
Canon later. It is not found in the Chinese Canon, although 
most of its contents enst in Chinese translations. 

There are fifteen roain divisions : 

1. Kboddaka'patbe (254). The 'Text of emaU paesa«e» 

Contes: 

(e) SaratuUttya (255). the ttance'repeeted "Refuse Formule". For 
Buddhiet Imymen and Bhikkhu». 

DasaaikkhspAda (25«1. Th9 Five Precept* binding on nU 
Buddhist laymen and Ehikkhos. 

(«) DoaUim^ihira (257). U$t of the 32 conatitoente of the body. 

(d) KvmSrapaHhd (258). CatechiKO of ten queetiona for rovicee. 

(e) Manfo^a^tdUi (259), A poem os the "peawat bleealnge" 

(f) RaioKa-^uiia (26C). A poem on the Three Je>*eld: The Buddhe. 

the Dhunma. the Snagha. 

(S) TtrckuddasuUA (261). A poem on the offerings to be made to 
the ghosts of departed relatives, 

(h) NMi/utndA-suua (262). A poem on the storiag op of tme 

ffeaeore. 

(i) MsiUtsuOa (263). A poem on troe Irleadlioese. 

2. Dhajunapada (264) (The Bhamma Path). A great pert of 
this is known by heart by every Buddhist, It eosmsts of 423 staesas 
emimed in 26 vaggas. 

3. UdSaa (265). A cellecUon. in tight vaggas. ot eighty udSnas 
.or ' Solemn UtUrancea” of the Boddha, They are mostly in verse, 
and each is aecompaaied by a prose account of the cireomstanw* 
which called it foi^. 

4 ItiTtfttaka (266). A collection of 112 short suttae in 4 nipltaa. 
each accompanied with verstt. The coUection taken ita name from the 
words osually introducing each eat ol verses:—wtfcnft*. "thos it 
ie said". The work comprisce the ethical teachings of the Buddha, 
the vices of Passioo, Anger. Bride. Lust, etc., beisg deprecated, and 
the virtaes of Friendlisms. Chanty. Modesty. Trutbfulneas, etc., being 
iocoleated. 

5. SuUaoipSta (267) (Collection of snttaa), A ftmons and popular 
woik. 'The sottas are In veme with introductions either in verse or 
prese. It conalsts of five vaggas of 71 settae : 

1. Urogoangga (266) with 12 suCtas. 

2. Ch/sMgga (269) with 14 sottas 

3. MahSvagga (270) with 12 suttas. 
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4. AUha^ovagga {271) with IS suttu. 

5. PST&yanatjagga (2^) wltb 17 suttat. 

Kach sDtu eonCaina from S to 50 verses. 

The MethAvagga {270) coaCdns accooots of three important i nci den ts 
in the life of the Boddha, i.e.— 

(a) : an account of &a Blessed One’s reouociatloo 
of the Uirorld, aod his conversattoa with King Bimhtsfira, 
befora the EnUghteiunent. 

(b) PaihinA'iuifa ; The suCta of the etriviog—tiie aeeeimt of the 

temptation by Mdra. (Cp. also MahSoasiu ii 195/338 and 
LoHlavUtata 335} and 

(C) : the visit of tlie sage Asitn to the infant Bodbi- 

satta and tiie prophecy of lus fotute. 

6. VimSna-vBiiliu (273). 'file "Rtoriee of Celestial Maooon^', 
being 5$ pneme in seven vaggas (»n merit and rebirth in Um heaven 
worlds. 

7. Peta*«eiihu (274). This comprises 51 poems ;n four vaggas on 
rebirth as wandering petas (glioets) through imsdeeds. 

a. Thera-gStbS (275). “Verses of the Elders’' 

9. Theri'gfitbB (275). ‘ ‘Verses of the Women Elders'' {BAi*MuN»s). 

These are two very important and interesting collections of poems 

by mooks and nuns who attained arahatship and sang of the peace and 
glory oi attainment. Many of them are of literary merit. 

10. Jltaka {277). The J&taka or Birth Stories {Skt /dtsAo^mA/d), 
is a collection of about S50 stories, purporting to be accounts of former 
lives of tlie Boddha Gotama 

The Kl<l&aa*Kathd, or “Story of the Lineage”. Is on iBtrodoctojry 
Commentary, which details the life of the BudHta up to the opening 
of the Jetavana monastery at SSvatthi. and also his former lives under 
prsesding Buddie. 

11. Kiddesa (275). Divided into (1) hfshi-Niddaaa. a coniBcntary 

on the of the Smta-Nip^. and (2) CfiM-Kiddess, 

a commentary on the PirAy<MA-va^a and the KheigoviiSnasutia. 
^^lddesa is iMlf commented on In the SadihAmmapajjotiM, and is 
there attributed to Sfiriputta. 

12. Patissrobhidft-m^a (279). “The Way of Analysis’’, deals 
With the nature of various concepts, knowledge, meditation, etc. 

13. ApadSna (250). Tales in verse of the forener lives of Bhikkbus 
ghikkhunSs. 

14. Boddhsvamsa {281). “Tbs History of the Buddhas”, in which 
the Buddha relates the account of his forming the resolve to become 
a Buddha, and givse the history of the 24 Buddhas who preceded him. 
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15. €«rl;i-piiAka (282). Thirty-five tales (rom JiOaM to verse 
Uloetratiiif aevea out of the ten ''Perfections’*. 

END OF KHUDDAKA-NKAYA, AND CONCLUSION OF SUTTA PTTAKA 

C. ABHI0HAMMA PITAKA. Philosophical Treatment 
of the Dhimma as presented in the SutU Pitaka. 

The ABHIBHAMMA PITAKA is the third main division 
of the Pitakas. It consists of seven works, which arc system- ' 
atic expoMtions of the whole of the works found in the Sutta 
Pitaka. They deal especially with the psychotagical analysis 
of phenomena existence. 

I Dbajnnusan^ooU Enumeration of the Phunmas nr (actore of 
existence. 

2. Vtbhajiga. “DUtinedoo or determination". Continued analyeis 
of the forc|OiAg. 

3. DbtnilcaUil. "Discussion of alcmcntit". Oa the mentfiJ ela- 
mests and tbdr relations to other categohes. 

4. Pugitalapsfifiatti. Description oi individuals. 

5. RathSvattho, Discussion of the p^ts of contmversy between 
the 18 early sects, and the defence of the Thoravftda viewpoint. 

$ Venuha. The "Book of Pain". Logical treatises on peyclio- 
logicsJ subjects. 

7. Pacthina. **Book of Relations". Causation and tlie mutual 
relatiofisbip of phenomena. 

END OF ABHIDRAMMA PITAKA. 

NOTE : It must be understood by students that what Unow 
called the Pali Canon represents the Canon of only one of 
several great schools of early Buddhism, i.e., the Themvida or 
Sthaviravada School The most important of the other 
schook waa the Sarvastiv^da School, whose works were either 
written in or translated into Sanskrit. The whole of this 
vast literature has perished, with the exception of a certain 
amount of it which baa been preserved in Chinese and l^betan 
translations. This School had also its Sutta, Vinaya, arid 
Abhidhauuna-pitaka, the first two undoubtedly corresponding 
very closely to the Pali version, but the last, consisting also 
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of seven works, was an independent work, which suggests 
that the whole of the AbhidhammA literature belongs to a 
period subsequent to the sectarian divisions. 

SECTION II—INDEXES 

AH the titles included in the preceding outline are shown 
here in alphabetical order. 

(Note : In order to avoid unnecessary repetition of the word 
all the Suttas of the Digha and the Majjhima Kikayas 


are here indicated by a colon after the name). 
AbfkiyarSjaAumSra: .. .. 92 

Abhidfunntna PHaka T/u ihtrd of lh€ three primary 
diviriom of ike Pali Canon 

A ^isatnaya S. ,, .. 199 

AcchariyobbkttiadkammS : .. .. 1S7 

: 27 

AigU Vauha^ita : 106 

Akankheyya ; .. .. .. 40 

AU^addkpama . .. .. 56 

Amialaiihika-Rahidwida : .. 95 

Ambatiha: .. .. .. 3 

Anamato^ga S .201 

Ananda-bhaddokaralta : .. ,. .. 166 

Anarigana: .. 39 

AnaAjasappAya : .. .. .. 140 

AnSpSna S. .. -. .. .. .. 240 

AndpSnaeali: ., .. .. 152 

Andihapindikovida : .. .. .. 177 

AttguUmdla: 120 

Angtdiara’Nik^a Tke fourth of Ike fitie main 
divisions o/fAe S,P. 

Anumdna: .. ,. .. 49 

Anupada : 145 

Anupada-vagga The twelfth of the fifteen main 

sections of M. N. 

AnvTMddha: .. 161 
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Anurudiha $ . . • 238 

A^adina: . .. .. 2S0 

Apannaka : . .. 94 

AppasTuda'Vagga The second seciion {w~ 21 >32) 
o/ Dhp. 

Armaoibhanga :. .. .. 173 

AriyapariyenUia: . -. 60 

Asayikhaia S. . 229 

AsssUiya^m : . .. 127 

A!.5apvra: . Caia 74 Makd 73 

AianSiiya : . •. .. 32 

A Ua-vagga The ivd/ih seciion (w. 157-166) 

of Dhp. 

Ailhakandgara: . 86 

Atihahd’ NipSia .. .. .. .. 250 

AtlhahA-vagga .. 271 

AvySkaia S. •. • • • • 230 

BShitika: 122 

Bahudhdiuka : 149 

Bahuvedantya :. 93 

Bakhuia: 158 

BSlapandita : 168 

BalaS. 236 

Bala-vagga The fifth section (w. 60-75) 

of Dhp. 

BfuddSli : 99 

Bhaddckaraiia: . .. .. .. 165 

Bhaddekaraita: Auanda .. 186 

Lomasekangiya .. 16$ 

MahdkoccSna .. 167 

Bkayabherava: .. .. .. .. .. .. 38 

Bhikkhu S. .. 207 

Bhikkhuni S. .. .. .. . - .. 19I 

Bhikhhuni-suitavibhanga The second division of 
SuOa^ibhanga 

Bhikkhu-suUavibhangA The first division of SuUa- 

vibhanga 
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Bhihkhu^Sga Tk4 seventh oj the fifteen 

sections ofM.N. 

Bhikkkit^jagga The iweniy-fiftk section (w. 

360*382) . 

BkHfnijA .. ,. , ^ 

Bodkirajakum&ra : .. ,, jjg 

Bojjh<mga S. . !! 232 

Bruhmajala : .. ., ^ j 

HrShpianaS, .. „ j 93 

Br&hmana-AMgga The tenth ef the fifteen 

section of M. N. 

Br&htnanti-vasgit The twenty-sixth section (w. 

38:M2J«) of Dhp. 

HuthmoHimanta-nika : . jj 3 

Brahma S. .. _ 192 

lirakmSyu: .. „ _ 125 

Bviidha-oa^a The fourteenth section (tf. 17&- 

196) of Dhp. 


CahkavaBisihan&da : .. 26 

Canki : .. .. ^ ^ 129 

Cariyd-pittiha .. „ 282 

Ceitukka^Nip&ia .. .. 246 

Catuma : .. .. Iqi 

Ceiokhila : 50 

Chabbisodhana : .. .. 140 

Clutchakkai .. 

Chdkka-NipSta .. .. 248 

CkannovSda: .. .. 178 

Cilia S .227 

Citto-va^ The thiri sscHon (w. 33-43) of 

Dkp . 

CiUa- Assapura : .. .. „ 74 

CiUei-DhammasamSddna: 79 

CHia-Dvkhhakkhandha : .. ,. ,. 48 

CHia-GopSlaha: .. .. .. 88 
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C6la-G9S%n^a .. •• •> 

ClUa-HaUhiptidopitma: ■■ .. •• 61 

CSla-Kamrtunibhanga: .169 

Cula-MSlwiitya: . • > 67 

CWt^Niddisa A 5«W*w4<c« of (278) 

CiiU-Punnaifui :. - - .. 144 

CiUa-RahulwSia : .181 

Cma-Sdccaka : . .. • • 69 

Cnia-SakuludSyi : .. , - .. 116 

CiUa-S&ropema : .. .. .. . < • • 64 

CfUa-SihanSda : .. .. • • 4S 

Cfila-SuA^ta : .. .. .. <. — 165 

Ciila- TanhdsankkoyA : .. • < 

C6ia-vagga . .. • • 269 

CttUaoa§;§a The second section of the 

Khandhakas {the second main 
division of T’*«-) 

Caio- Vedaila : .. .. . > 28 

CHh^amakO’vagga The fifth of the fifteen 

secUoTis of Jf- 2^. 

Dakhhin&mhhanga ; .176 

Danda-vagga .. The tenth seclion (vr. 129-145} 
of Dhp. 

VaniabhUmi: .. .. •> •• 159 

Dasaka-NipSia .. 252 

Dasasihkhapada . • • 256 

Dasuttara : . . • 64 

Devadaha : . . • > > 165 

Deoadaha-vagga The elewnih of the fifteen 

sections of M.lt. 

DevadHia : .. .164 

DevapuitaS. . .* 188 

DevatSS. .. .. 187 

DhamtnaceUya: ,, .. .. .. .. 123 

Zthammaddydda :. .. .. .. 37 

Dhenmapada . .. 264 
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DhammasamidSna ; CwAs 79 Mtihd 80 

Dhammas&ngofni The first of the S9wn xsorks 

of Hu Abkiihamma PUaka 
DkoftmaUha^iagga The nineteenth socHon {vo. 

256-272) ofDhp, 

DhttnafijSni : .. .. .. 131 

DhdiukathS The third of the seven works of 

the Abhidhamma PiUika 

DhStu S. 200 

Dhdiwibhanga: 174 

Dfghanakka: 108 

Digha-NikSya .. The first ^of the five frtatn 
divisions of the SnUet PiiekA 

Dittki S. 210 

Duka-Ni^ota .. ,, 244 

Dukkhakkkandha : .. CUla 48 Mahd 47 

DvaltimsdkSra .257 

DvedhSviiakka: .. .. .. .. S3 

Eka-NipSta .243 

EkSdasaka-NipSia .253 

Esuk&rt: 130 

Gahapaii^wigga The sixth of the fifteen 

sections of hi. N . 

CdTnani S, .. .. 228 

GanahA-MoggsUuna: .. .. 141 

Gandkabbakdya S. .217 

Chatikdra: .. 115 

Ghvtamukha : 128 

Gopaka-MoggallSna : ,. 142 

Gopiidka: .. .. Caia 68 if aha 67 

Gosinga: . COla 65 Makd 66 

GitlissSni : 103 

Hadkipadopama .. .. CUla 61 Mahd 62 

lidhip&da S, .287 
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lniTiy(ihh&vAn& : .. 186 

IndriyA S. >« 234 

[sigiH : ISO 

IHvuttAka . - -« 266 

Jaiiya ■ - > 7 

Jembiikh^aka S. .. .. > • 224 

Janavasabha : .. • • 18 

Jewa-VQggu Tfu eUw^ith seciioH (w. 146- 

156) QfDhp. 

Jilaha .277 

Jh&na S. .239 

Jivaka : ., *-. 89 

Katwupams : -. .. •. - 5S 

Kanmavibkangd :.. .. CCia 169 MaM 170 

Kandcraka ; .. -. .. - - 85 

Kannakaiihala: .. .. •• >• •• 124 

Kassapa S. .202 

Kas$apasihandda : 8 

KatHvaiihu Tke fifth of ihc seven works of 

the Ahkiika»*fHa PUaka 

KSyaiOiasati: 153 

Ksvaddha: .. . • • 11 

Khaggavis&na-^uUa A suhdiviston of (26N) 

Ss8 nf in (278). 

Kkandhaka .. Tho second of the three main 
sections of Vin. 

Khimdha S. .. — 206 

Khandka-pa^ga The third section of S.N~ 

Khuddaka-Nihdya The last of the five main 

divisions of S~ 

Khnddaka'pdiha . .. .. 254 

KilssaS .213 

Kinli ; . .. 137 

KitSgiri : . ., .. 104 

Kod^-vagga The seoenUsnih sscHon (w. 

221-234) of Dhp . 
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Kosaia S. .. ., ,, {g 9 

KosafnbiyA : ,, g2 

Kukfutravaiika : .. .. 9j 

Kimidrapa^ha ., .. , 258 

KMtadanta : .. 5 

LahiuKokkirA $. .. 203 

LAkkhcma 5. .. .. 205 

Lakkhana: .. .. 30 

Lotukiftopamu: .. jqO 

Lohicca : .. .. 12 

loita-vag^a The lh$r(eeNt/i section (w. 167- 

178) of Dhp, 

UoHa\akaugiya-J*hof/<iet/Hru/fn: . 16$ 

MAdhupindiko :. 52 

Afodhitra: Hg 

Magandiya: .> 109 

S. 231 

Magga-vagga .. TIu: iwniicth sedioit {w. 273- 

'Z9^)o/Dkp. 

Maha- Assapura : .. „ 73 

MiAS-Caitarisakti: 151 

MaAa-Dhafntftasamaddnce: .. .. 80 

Maha-DukkkakMha*nihii : .. .. 47 

Maha-Gopalaka : ., .. .. 67 

Maka'Gosinga :. 66 

Maha^Govinda: .. 19 

Mahd- HeUtkipadopama: 62 

lifahaAaceSna-hhaddekaratJA: ,. 167 

Mahd-Kamnavihhanga. .. .. 170 

MahaU ; $ 

M(ihS“Mahtnkya ; .. ., 9$ 

Maha-Mangah'SnUu .. .. 259 

Aiaka^Nidana: . 15 

Maha-Niddfisa A suihditdsion of (278) 

Mohapad&na: .. .. .. .. 14 

MahS-Parinibbdna : ., ., .. .. .. 1 $ 
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Mahi-Punnama: . 

143 

Maha^RSkuiovadd: 

.. 

96 

MahaSaccdka: 

.. 

70 

MahSSnkiduddyi t 


in 

MahaSaiiyeUiHiha : 

. 

183 

Mohd-Samaya: 

.. 

20 

MahaSSropama ; 

. 

63 

MahiSalipaiU%SHa: 


22 

MahS-Si/utndda: .. 

.. 

46 

MahSSudusiAsiu: 

- • 

17 

MahS’SuHaata: .. 

.. 

156 

Mohs- Tanfidsankhaya: 

., .. .. * - 

72 

MahS- Vacehagotia : 

.. .. • • • • • > 

107 

Mahi- Vagga 

Mahd- Vagga 

Mahd- Vagga 

Tkt second of the throe main 
seciians of D. IV. 

The fifiit section of S-iV. 

270 

Mahdoagga 

MM VeMla : .. 

The first sccUon of the 
Kkandhakas {the second ptain 
section of Vin.) 

77 

Ma/ta'Vilfhat%ga 

MakSyamaha-vagga 

Majjkirna- NtkSya 

MekhdddM : 

The fifsi division of the 
Suttavihhanga. 

The fourih of the fifteen 
sections of M~N. 

The secoTid of Ike five main 
diifisions of the i>.P. 

117 

Mala^vagga 

AfSiunkya: 

The eighieenth section (vv. 235- 
255) ofDhp^ 

CiUa 97 Mahd 

98 

MangeU-iuUa 


259 

Mara 5. 


190 

Miraiajjaniya: 


84 

MaiugSma S. 


223 

Mstiasvila 


269 

MoggaUdna S. 


226 
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Msiepariyefya: . $5 

MSiapariyaya-vagga The first of the fiftun 

secH(ms of M.N. 

^Jagoraajind^a : .. ,. .. 1S4 

Na^a S. .215 

NSga’Va^a The tiPeHfy^lhird section (fK>. 

32<L333) of Dhp. 

Nalahap&na : .. ., .. 102 

NSiaka-suUa {See MahSvagga (270)) 

Nandakovada : .. ., .. 180 

Nat^aka^Nipild .251 

NiddnO’Katha The Jntroduciion to JaUika (277) 

NidSna S. .. .. .. 198 

Nidana-tagga The second section of S.N. 

Niddesa (Maka-and Cflia*) .. 27$ 

NidkikanddsiUla .262 

Ntraya-vagga The twenty-second section (tv. 

306-319) of Dhp. 

Tiivipa : 59 

OkhoKHkaS. .211 

Opeonma 5- -. 206 

Ved}\}ajj&‘snUa {5m Mohdoaggo (270)) 

Padh&no^uttci (5« MahSoogga (270j) 

Pakinnaha-vagga The twenty-first section (t*v. 

290^) oft>hp, 

PaHcako NipSto .247 

PaHeaUaya : .. .. ,. ., 136 

Pandita-vagga The sixth section (m. 76-69) 

of Dhp. 

PSpa^jogga The ninth section (tv. 116-128) 

of Dhp. 

PAriyana-vagga .. .. .. 272 

Parihhdjakaoagga The eighth of the fifteen 

secHons of M.N. 
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Parivara 

Thf third of (he Ikrec tnain 
secltQfis of Vin. 


PSsidikA ; 

29 

Patika ; 

Paiiku-vagga 

The third of the Utree main 
sedione of D.N. 

24 

PSiirrtokkha 

The "Confession" rcciUd by 
Bhihhkus and BhikhhunU at 



Uposatha ffteeiings of Vtt; 
Sangha. It « given iu the 
first purl of the Viuaya 


Paiisamihiii-ma^ 

., .. .. .. 

279 

PaitkSfia 

The Iasi of the seven ioorhs of 
the AhkiiAatntnet Pilaka. 


Pay&si ; 


28 

Peia-vaithu 

* * * • 4 * ♦ » • » 

274 

Pindapaiaparisuddhi: 


185 

PiyajSUha : 

. . . > . . . . . . 

121 

PiyO'vagga 

The sixlconth section {w. 209- 
220 ) of Dhp. 


Potaiiya: 

,, ,, ., ,, .. 

88 

PoUhapSia : 


9 

PuggeUapaAHaiit 

The fourth of the sewn wrrks of 
the Ahhidkamma Pitaha 


Punnoma: 

. Mahd 14a CUla 

144 

Puttnovada: 

. 

179 

Piii>i>ha*vapfa 

The fm/ih section 44*S9) 



of Dhp. 


RSdha S. 


209 

RSkttla S. 


204 

RShuhvada: 

Amhs/ailhikd 

95 


Cfl/a .. 

mi 


MahS 

96 

RSpi‘vagga 

The ninth of the fifteen 
sections ofM.Pt. 


RaianasuOa 

4 4 4 4 4 4 4 * ♦ ♦ 

260 
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Ralhavintta : 


58 

BaUhapSls : 


116 

: 


36 

Saccaka: 

Cnia 69 Maka 

70 

SacM S. 


242 

Scucdvibhaiiga: 


175 

Saddhammappajyolika 

. - .. .. 

278 

Sv&iha-vAf’Pd 

TMs /iy$l sffction of S.N. 


Sahasso/^agga 

The eighth seeiton (»j. 100*155) 
of Dhp. 


S^kkapaAka : 

.. .. .. .. ,, 

21 

HttkkA S. 


197 

SftkiiUtiayi : 

CmmMahd 

lU 

.S‘fl/5viito>irt*»wppa 

Ike JourtA section of 


S^uyaiMO-vagga 

The last of the fifleen 
sections of M,N . 


Salay(Ua>ui S. 


221 

Saiiyaianavibkasiga: 


171 

SaUyyaka ; 

,. ., .. «. .. 

75 

SaU^kha : 

\ • * * * * * * • • 

42 

Senadhi S, 

♦ • * « * * * * * » 

220 

SSmagSfnu: 

. • * * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ *4 

138 

SofMfuiPiandika: 


112 

SJhnandaku S. 


225 

S&maii/Uifhaia: 


2 

SankfUiruppoUi : .. 

. . . . . • • . / < 

154 

Sopmddilthi : 


43 

Sftffimappodkdna S. 

, , . . , . . . . « 

235 

SampoiSd^niya: .. 


28 

Saf»yuiia- NikSya 

Tfu third of the five main 
divisions of S.P. 


Sandaka : 


no 

SangSrava: 


IS4 

Sar^itt ; 


33 

Sappunsa: 


147 

Saran4tU^fa 


255 
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SSripitiia S. 


214 

SSropama: 

Ca/a 64 kfahd 

63 

SaiipaUh^a: 

.. 

44 

SaiipoilASna $. 

.. .. .. .. .. 

233 

SaUaka-Nipita 


249 

Sekka : 

.« .. .. ,. 

87 

Sekt 


12 $ 


.. . • •. .. 

148 

SigSi^vSda : 


31 

Sihanida: 

.. . - Cfikkimalfi 

26 


Cola 

45 


Knssapa 

8 


Mahi .. 

4$ 


Udumbarika .. 

25 

SihsnSdtt’va^a 

Thf second of the fifiwi 
whwtf of M. N. 


Sihkkhandka-va^a 

Tht first of ih« thru main 
seciions of D. AT. 


Sonadanda : 

♦ ♦ * * * * * * » * 

4 

SeiipaUi S. 


241 

Subka: 


10 

Subha : 

Sukha^egga 

Tho fifieonih socHon (w. 197- 

133 


20S) of Dhp. 


SuHakkhaUa : 

• » 4 » 4 * » 4 

139 

Sunnatd ; 

cala 15$ fdahs 

156 

SuMata-vegga 

The ihirteenlh of ihi fifUen 
sections of M. K. 


Supcmta S, 


216 

SuUanipSia 

SuSia ^iaka 

The second of the three primary 
ditfisions of the Pali Canon 

267 

Suiiavibhan^a 

The first of the three main 
seclums of Vin. 


Ta>ihdsankhaya: .. 

Cmi\Meh& 

72 

Tan?iS^gga 

Tfie twen/y^fourth section {w. 



334-359) 
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ToUya-Va^a .. Tk< third 0 / the fifteen 
sections cf M.N. 

Teviffa : .. . - .. ,. -. 13 

Tevifje^ VacchagotUt : 105 

Thcra-githS ,. .. ,. 275 

Then'gitkd 276 

TikA-^^ipSta .. 245 

TirckuddASuUa ; .. 261 

Vddna .265 

Udicsavibhanga: .. .. 172 

Uiwnhayika^kanSia \ .. 25 

UpAkkiUsa \ 162 

VpHi : 90 

VppSda 5'- 212 

Vrogewegga .. 268 

VacchagoUc S. .210 

VacchagoUa: .. .. 105-107 

VolSha S. .218 

Vamvtt?ui : . - -. - - 57 

Vanapaiiha : -. - - 51 

Vana $ . -. 105 

Vangtsa S. . - 104 

VOssUha : 132 

VatthApasna t .. .. 41 

Vedalia: .. COialSMahS 77 

Vedana S. .222 

Vekhenassa: .. .. .. 114 

VeraAjAka : -. .. -. 76 


Vibhanga The secimd of the seven works 

of the Abhidhamma Pitaka 
VibhangS'vagga The fovrteenih of the fifteen 

main secHons of M.N. 

VimamsaJia : ., ., .. .. 61 

Vimana^vaiiku •. 273 

Vinaya-Pitaka The first of the ihru primary 

divisions of the Pali Canon 
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ViiakkasayUh&na : .. .. . 54 

YakkhaS. 196 

YoTHaha Th* sixth of the scvsn works of 

Ifu AbhidMmmo Piiaka 

Yamaka-vagga The first ssclion (t^v. 1-20) of 

Dkp. 

INDEX TO MAIN SUUJItCT HEADINGS 

Analysis (Way ol).279 

ADADda .in. 86. 97. no. 11$. 222, 142. I$6, 166 

AnSthspbdika .177 

Anger 5S 

Aikintal sachfice . $ 

Amniddhs. 102. 1$) 

Anhatship 108 

Arrow slroila .198 

Asavu (cABkers) . 96. 39. 41. 105 

AMOtKesm. 2. 9. 25. 46. 70. 79. 74, 294 

Aata. Prophecy ol. 270(c) 

AMeeahly^iiJ} discoums. (See Meeting•Itouse) 97, 128 

Atman (attfl) . I. 9. IS. 136 

Attaioueat 6.65 

Bhikkbuius. 78,134.280. 276. 290 

Bbjkkhus. life of . 2. 40 

Bleesiogs . .. 2S9 

Bodhfeafta. (57. 270 (e) 

Bodily consUtdODts ., .2^ 

BrahmS questaooed. II 

Bnhmia . 4. 132, 254. 184 

Brehmiaical doctrines 129 

Breethifig exercises ($2 

Bsddha (history of) . X. 14, IS7, 281 

Buddbas (future and previous) . 14, 26, 277, 282 

C&ttkers (Aseves) . $6,39, 41, 10$ 

Caste . 3, 4. 27. 219, 124. 227. 190 

C&usetioD. Chafe of. 15 

Ceremonial . ,, 5 

Commentaiies . 277.279 

ConleesfoD (See I'tK.} 

Ccosciousneee . 72.172 

CoBteiDpIstion . ., ,. ., 9$ 

Cofiversions . (20, 12$. 136. 234, 159 
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Deatli and alter . 23, 163. l$i. 261. 273. 274 

Death o£ the Buddha .. ., .. 16. 142 

Dellleneots (dMW) . 39.41. 

Delectable Discourse . 29 

DevadatCa. 63,92 

Deva>Jilce viaioa .. ^. ,. ,. 6 

Dhanusae (Faeters of exasteace) (See Dhopmasangini) 

DiuolutioB ol compounda .. .. 21 

Duktlm . 4$ 

Elements (See also DiAuiaiU) 11. 35, 149, 254. 174 

Eolishteaineat ol the Bsddha 36, 53. 60. 70. 119 

Emaccipetioo . 146, 161 

Eschatofojcy . .24,27 

Bnenee of doctrine .. $2.64 

Ealaeliood. 95 

Feeling (chbsification) 99 

Petlare . 50,96 

Forest life. 2,36,51,66.109 

Fomer cidstencee. 105, 21$, 277, 290. 261 

Pour Uroat Kiage .. ,. ,. ,. 32 

Poor Noble Tratha. 22. 62,175 

FriendUiMas.263 

Ghost*. 261,273,274 

Gifts 176 

Greet Assembly Discourse ,. .. ' .. 20 

Great RenuaeJatloA . 60. 70. 119. 270 (a) 

Happioeas. true . <18.114 

Heaven . 11, 19, 20, 23. 71, 75 

Herdsueu simile .. .. .. 67,66 

Heresy . 29, S8, 72, 63. 94, 110 

HomeJeae life ,. ,. ,, ,. 2 

HoQseholder. dotie* of .. .. .. ,, 31.291.133 

Hgsband and wife. 76 

Iddhi power* (See also Km. (1} ). 11. 24. 146 

lapennanency . 83. 180, 181 

l&dividuals (See Personality) 

latrcnpectioa .. ,. 49 ' 

Jai». 29, 48. 69. 90, 92. 119 

Jeweb . 3.260 

Jhtoa 6 

KaccAaa . 52. 116 

Karma . 9!. 169,170 

Khandhas. 69,146 

Knowled^ (nuaffioeocy of) .. 19,183 

Layman, dutun o£ .. ,. .. 31 


o 
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Life, ori^&tioD of .. 
UaAtTU^(See Spells) 

Marks (of Great Mas) 
Meet-eating, ethics of 
Meditatioo .« 

Meeting-house discourses 
Merit 

Ueesengors of Death 
Hetteyya Buddha 
Middle Path 

Miracles (See also Km. (])) 
Hogfallioa .. 

Ifet of Brahma 

KidAaae 

Iflrvftna 

Koble Eightfold Path 
Novices (See also Vtn. (9j) 
Onmiscieoce 


32.125.12$ 

. 99 

22. 44. $4, 70. 140. 153.155.15$, 
162. S79 

. 87, 12$ 

. 273,274 

.164 

. 28 

.173 

11.24.146 

36.49.71,84 

. 1 

. IS 

16.66,135.136 

.151 

.25$ 

.124 


Order, Entering the. ,. 11 $ 

OngiBS .24, 27 

Pacceka-Buddhas.ISO 

Parables (See Similes) 

Fareats'efforts at dissuasion .. . 116 

Parinibh&Ba of the Buddha . I6.1I$,]2$,]42 

Parittis, or spells (See Maatm). 32 

Perfections, tb9 Tan .262 

Pcrma&esey . 63, 180, 181 

Personality (See also PngialspaiMaUi) . 85, IS4 

Pleasure a^ pain. 179 

Poems 132, 165. 166. 167. 168, 2 SS. 261, 282. 265 

266. 287, 275. 276. 280, 262 

Precepts 256 

Pretecsioas . .. 14 $ 

Previous lives (of Buddha) .. 17, Id, 105, 117. 277 , 281 

ProvjoQS lives (of others) (See also Km.) .. 115. 2$0. 281 

PsycLelogy (See also .45AiiA0ini«a-PiieAa) .. 77. 78 

Pulrkus&ti and the Master 174 

Punna .. 5g 

QuarreOiag moaks. 82 . 101.162 

Questions of Devas. 11.21,71 

Quest, the Noble. gO 

PA*ula . 95,96,181,204 

Rebirth . 72, 154, 177, 273, 274, 277 

Refuge formula . ,, 255 
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ReauaciAtioo of the World ., 14. 100, lid, I$3. 270 <a) 

Rhinoceros {K)taggansSnchsuU<t is in 268) (S«« also 278) 

Rites and ceremo n ies .260 

Robber Chief. Coaveraion of ., ,. i20 

Robe*. Pmeatation of .122 

Rales for Bhikfchus and BhikVIiupis (See also Fm.) 104. 137 

Sakha questioDa the Buddha . 81 71 

Saogba (Rules) (See Fm.) 

S&riputU 28. 33. $4, 37, 39. S6. 62. 77.108. 131. I4S. 

148, 175. 178, 185. 278 

Sects (See KathivaUhu) 

Sell («>ul} . 1.9. IS. 136 

Senses . 114,171.182. 183.186 

Sormon. The Firat. 19, 242 

Similes 41. 83. 33. 36, S7, S9. 61. $2, 63. 64. 67. 88, 

139, 139 

Solemn utterances 263 

Soul 1,9,13.136 

Spells 32 

Spirits 32 

Sbivia; . 165.166, 167. 168 

Snidde (See also Vin. (1)) 178 

Superaonnal attainments (See also Vin. (1)} 146 

Teacher and disciple .. .. .. 12 89 

Teachiof . 12, 28, 29, 33. 34. 37. 32. 58 

Temptation b; MAxa .. .. .. 270 (b) 

Tenfold Series discourse .. ,, .. 34 

Tiratnna .260 

Traicdag . 6. 10, 12, 61.87, 141. 185. 166 

Traeasoigration .. 72 

Truths, the Four. 22, 62 

Tcaasare ,. .. 13 

Union with Brthmfi . 17, 26, 80 

Vplsakas .107 

Vedas 13 

Views, Vus and false 42. 43 

Vipastio Buddha. 14 

Virtues . 67,68. 112. 144,147. 264. 266 

Wife converts husband .. .. .. .. 78 

Women . 78. 134 

Worldliaess, abandonment of .. .. .. 88 

Yakkha . 18 

Yoga IS 
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SECTION nr— BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of Translations into English 

The Pali accepted as canonical by all schools of 

Buddhist thought, is divided, as the name Tipiteha (Three 
Baskets) indicates, into three main sections, these in turn 
being subdivided into a considerable number of sections and 
chapters. The main divisions are here given, for the purpose 
of guiding the reader to English translations. 

The three main divisions are (A) Vinaya Pitaka. (B) Sutta 
Pitaka, and (C) Abhidhamma Pltaka. 

Vinaya Pitaka, which deals with the Rules guiding the 
Sangha or Order, is divided into two sections and an Appoidix. 

Sutta Pitaka. >vhich deals with doctrine, is divided mto 
five Nikiyafr^Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, Anguttara and 
Khuddaka. 

Abhidhamma Pitaka, which is concerned with philosophical 
treatment of the Doctrine as set forth in the Sutta Pitaka, is 
divided into seven sections. 

The Pali Text Society has been eng^ed since 1882 in 
publishing the Pali version of the Tipitaka in roman script; 
and the whole of the Canon has been so published. In 1909 
the Society commenced publishing English translations of 
the Pali texts. Much of the Tlpitaka has also appeared in 
translation in the Sacred Books of ike East and the Sacred 
Books of the BttiihisU. Various other tmslations of selected 
portions have from time to time also been published in English. 

(A.) VINAYA PITAKA 

Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali by T. W, Rhys 
Davids and H. Oldeoberg. 

(Pltimokkba, UahSvagga, CuUavagga.) 3 Vols., (S.B.E. vols. 
XIII, XVI2, XX). Oarendon Press, 3881-1885. 

The Book of ike Discipline. Translated by I. B. Homer, 
vols. I-V. (S-B.B. vols. X. Xr, XIII, XIV, XX), 1938,1940. 
1942, 2951, 2952. 
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BuddAtsi Texts Through the Ages, in the passages trans. 
I. B. Homer coalains: 


Mahavagoa 

X I Cooditiotod G«n«su 41 

Z 14 Tbe three marka 67 

I SO'2] SldU ia means 7 

I 181-2 \^goux 30 

I 236>8 'Cmveraion' ot Geoera} Shs and Ueat-eatiog 2 

I 230-94 VislKh&, the Laywomoa Supporter 4 

I 902 On teading the sick ICMl 

COLLAVAGGA 

II 154-9 'Convsrsiun* of Anithapindikn, aad Gift of JcU Grove 1 

ZI 1&4-I96 Scliism S 

11 259 s<]. Ordinatioa of PajSpati the Great 3 

SlPTTAVlBHAHGA 

m 9-6 Concentratioa 33 


Wauren, Buddhism in TranslaHons contairu ; 


MakAvagga 

I l (1)4(4) 

I 6 (96-47) 
1 21 (M) 

I 29 (1-10) 

I 63 (1-4) 

U 1 (I>-3{8) 

III 1 (1).3(2) 

IV 1 (15-14) 
VI 34 (1-9) 

CULLAVACGA 

V 6 

VI 1 (1-5) 

X 1 (14 


Pages 

Pint eveets after the Attainoient of 
Beddhastap 6347 

All aigAa of an Ego are abseat I46-U6 

Tbe ^re-SermoB 951-353 

The Conversion of SSriputta and 
MoggaUiaa 8741 

The Serpeat who wanted to be a PfteeC 401-402 
Ihe Buddhist Coofeaaoa of Priests 402-405 

Reridence duriag tbe Rainy Season 414-416 

Residence daring the Rainy Seasoa 416*417 

A Family of Magicians 446-451 

love for Animals 902*303 

The Order receive leave to dwell in Kooses 411-414 
Tbe adauasioB of women to the Order 441-447 


The VodanHc Buddhism of the Buddha by J. G. J enning s, 
London, 1947, contains a numbor ol extracts from the 
Vaiaya PiUka. 
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(B) SUTTA PITAKA 

D;GBA>NlBi(yA 

Dtaiogu4$ 0 / the Buddha. Edited and translated by T. VV. 
and C. A. F. Rhys Davids. S.B.B. vols. 11, III. IV, 1899, 
2910 (drd edn. 1951), 1921. 

Vol. 11 contaiii3 Sottas 1 to IS 
Vo2, 111 coAttias Suttas 14to2S 
Vol. IV oentsjos Suttaa 24 to 34 

Buddkisi SuUas. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, 
S.B.E. (Vol. XI) Clarendon Press, 1^1 • 2nd edn. contains 

'Die Book of tbs Great Decease 
(Maha-parioibMaa-sattaata) 

On Kaowledge of the Vedea 
(Tevijia-fottaiit*) 

Lcs^end ol the Greet Kin|: of Glory 
(Maht-fodat»ne.»jCUata) 

The Fruit of the HomeUai Life (Samannaphala-anttn). 
Translated and abric^;ed from the D!gl^>Nik&ya by Bhikkhu 
SiJacara. 

Buddhist Texts Through the A^es in the passag:e trans. 


1. B. Homer, contains: 

I 4$ The TathS^ta's body no. 102 

II 55 The depth of CooditioAed Geoeeis 45 

n 100 Ssoterk ud exoteric 9 

II 100 The TathS^ta's pieaclung: iOl 

21 157 ^jrvioa S$ 

II S37-S Conscioiisiiese 45 

HI 84 The Dbtfms*body and the Tathigata 1 (9 

HI I OS Deeceot ioto a womb 59 

ni 195 TheTath&gata IIS 

HI 321 Tbe foar right efforts 29 

Warren, Buddhism w Translations contains : Pages 

Kevaddba*8Utta )d. 67-65 

Goiiif Porther and Fanng Worse 306<3] 3 

Mahi'parfoibbane-satta xvi $ and $ 

The Death of tbe Buddha 95*110 
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H«hl*S*tip«ttb&04-tattA xxii. 

The Pour Inteot Contemplations 353-37$ 

MshA-Nidfina-sutta xv. 

Dieoumon o( l^epeadent Ori^oetion 202-208 

R. 0. Ballou’s oj the World contains: 
lAkkhana^utta not. 1. 2 

On tho 32 iBuks of the Supennan 242*243 

Pflsidilce-siitta x«. 25 (in petta) 

The Delectable Ditconrse 244 

UehS-eetipetthlJia-sutta mcU. l<22 

DiMOurse oa tho Four Groat Muditstiooe 244-25! 

Bnbmaj&l&*ratta M 2fW37: 

2-3$: 8-72-74. 


M.\jjhima-NikAya 

Further Dicdopus of Ou Buddha. Trajislatod by Lord 
Chalmere (S.B.B- vols. V and VI) 1926, 1927. 

VoL V contains the first 76 sutlas. 

Vol. VI contains the seccaid 76 suttas. 

The First Fifty DisGourtes. From the collection of the 
Middle-length I^scourees of Gotama the Buddha—Freely 
rendered from the onginal Pali by the Bbilckhu Silacara'— 
2 vols. in one. 2nd edn. 1924. 

The Middle Len^ Sayings (Majjhima-NiJcaya), Vol. I. 
Translated by I. B- Homer, 1954, (P. & S.} 

Buddhist Suilas (S.B.E. Vol. XI) contains: 

If he should de«re 
(AWnhheyTe-autta) vi 
Bermoesa aod Bood&ge 
(C«tokhila«itt&) xvl 
AU the Aeavee 
(SabbSeeva-sutU) u 


Right Understanding (Sammiditthi), DiscourseCom¬ 
mentary. Translation with Introduc^^ Ji^Sii^JuKSoma, 

j'-(N=wD,Jfci o ] 
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Diicoune on the Arousing of Mindfuiness (Satipattbana), 
translatioD, with its Commentary by Bhikkhu Soma, 1949 ; 
aievisedveraon,"TheDisco'jiseoii the Foundations of Mind¬ 
fulness", is contained in The Heart of Buddhist MediUUion. 
by Kyanaponika Thera, Colombo, 19S4. 

Buddhist Texts Through the Ages in the passages trans. 


I. B. Homer, contains : 

I, s Gnspine Sd 

I. 36^ Faith 27 

I, 4^-54 CopditiOi'Ml Gea««ls 43 

1 . 55^ Miodfulaess 32 

2 . 97 ^ 

X. $9*71 The tea powers oi a‘Xathfigeta 116 

1. 714 The four ecD&d«nc«s of a Tath^aU 117 

1. J34-S CroMio^ over by ralt 77 

1, 139 The coAsdousDeM of the Tathafata 110 

1. 160 CcBoeabatioD 3S 

1. 190-1 Cooditioned Genesis 30 

1. 22^6 Croeii^’ over by ford and swimmia^ 73 

1. 265 Descest iato the womb 60 

1, 2974 Bmptiaeas 32 

I. 34942 Coftcentoation 34 

1. 4?^ The five faculties 24 

I. 437-8 The TathSgata 10? 

II. l$3-7 Deaeent ioto the womb 62 

UI, 244 Feefiog SO 

!□. 294 Emptiaess 63 


Warren, Buddhism in Transtaiions, contains : Pages 

Ahackheyya^tta vi 

The Sn High Powers 903-305 

Affyapariyeaaaa^utta axvi 

The SuxDzmiin Boaum 331-349 

Habi-TanhSuakhaya^tta xsrviii 

Coftsdousness 163-134 

COla-VedaUa-sutta aliv 

SenstioB 167 

CSIa-MSiuakya-SQtta bail 

^estions which do aot t«ad to EdificatiaQ 117-122 

Aggi-Vaeohagotta-SQtts tool 

^estioas which do not tend to EdiQeation 


123-126 
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Sauyutta-NikAya 

Thi Book of thi Kindrfd Sayings (Pali Text Society) 

Voi. I Mrs. Rhys Davids, 1917 
,, II Mrs. Rhys Davids and F. L, Woodward, 1922 
VoL in F. L, Woodward, 1925 
IV F- L. Woodward, 1927 
„ V F. L. Woodward, 1930 


Buddhist Ttxis Throi^h the Aga in the passages trans. 
I. B. Homer, contains: 


I. 

23 

Arahants 

no. 18 

1. 

as 

Satn^ara and KarmA 

67 

I. 

99 

KiTv9.no 

85 

I. 

88-9 

Fiieodsldp with th« Lovaly 

71 

I. 

114-6 

Tbe Tath&gota and Mira 

Ill 

I. 

122-3 

ATOboots 

15 

L 

192-3 

Birth And sufforing 

69 

I. 

134 

Tb9 Buddha 

100 

I. 

134-5 

Od 

66 

n. 

19-21 

Conditioned Gene^ 

44 

11. 

26-9 

Vigour 

31 

It 

43 

CoodiCioAod GoaoM 

42 

ji. 

64-5 

Conditioned Genedo 

40 

n. 

65-6 

Coosciouaneae 

48 

H. 

117 

KtrvioA 

84 

II, 

224 

Decay o( the Dbarama 

21 

n. 

267 

Decoy of the Dbaama 

20 

III. 

19 

Gnepi^ 

56 

III. 

63-4 

Aral^te 

14 

III. 

114-5 

Graapiag 

55 

in. 

1116 

The Tatbigata alter death 

106 

lU. 

120 

The Baddha and the DhanuoA 

103 

m. 

127-g 

Graspiog 

54 

in. 

163-4 

NirvioA 

92 

in. 

170-6 

IfDoraoee 

47 

in. 

189 

Hxrvioa 

89 

IV, 

54 

Bmpboces 

81 

rv. 

175 

Arahantf 

16 

IV. 

251-2 

tfirvina 

93 

rv. 

914-6 

SIdU in means 

8 

V, 

148-9 

Simile of tbe monkey 

U 
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V. ie2>3 7\ja\ Nirvftu dS 

V. 199.200 'n<« fivfi 29 

V, 227 Wisdom 94 

Warren, Buddhism in Transiaii^s. contains: 

S.K. Fag«» 

I 6 ($) The Ori^a uid Cessation oi the Homan 

EetAg 104 

in 1.4(14] Be a friend to yourself 2I9.2M 

m 2. 10 (Ml) Good and bad karma 226*223 

IV 2. 9 (1-14) Hin as ploughman ^49452 

XI 3. 2 (2.10] The Ai^er-eatbg Demon 423-4 2? 

XII 2(11) The Six Organa of Sense 136 

XXI 35 {M4) The Uiddie Doctrioo 263.163 

XII 62 (l-IO) The Wod less permanoac than the Body 150*252 

XM 3 (M6) The Mendicant Ideal 417.419 

XXII 1 (16.25) Can the Saint Suffer i 422 

XXII 22 (I-d) The Origin and Cessation ol the Humafi 

Being )S»*ld0 

XXJl 35 (1-9) The Origin and Cessation of the Homan 

B^g I6M62 

XXII 59 (I'll) The Origin and Cessation of the Hnman 

Being 162.263 

XXJI $5 (146) Thera is no Ego 133.145 

XXII 90 (16-17) The Middle r>octrioe 165.166 

XXII 112 The Origin and Cessation oX the Human 

Being 169 

XXXV2 12 (5) The Trance of Cesation 334 

XLI 6 (5) The Trance of Carnation 383*364 


Ancuttara-Nikaya 

Tfu Booh of the Gradual Sayings (Pali Text Society) 

Voi. I F. L. Woodward. 1932 
.. 11 F. L. Woodward, 

„ III E. M. Hare, 1934 
„ IV E. M. Hare, 1935 

V F. I.. WcM:K3ward, 1936 

The Book of the Numerual Sayings, Suttag grouped accord¬ 
ing to number. Translated from the Pali by A. D. Jayag- 
ujidera, 2 Vols. Vaganta Press, Adyar. 1925. 
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Buddhist Svttas (S.B.E. Vol. XI) contains: 

Tbe Fonodatioa ol the Kio^om of Ri^teoujoees 
(DbAmjDB-cAkliftppiv4tt«o*<utU, frora ABgutCafa.Nikay4) 


Buddhist Texts Through tks Ages in the pMS^es trans. 
1. B. Homer, contains: 


I 

10 

Lunifious coASciouences 

00. 6 

I 

35 

Rebirth atoong men 

65 

I 

166-9 

The meat from preaching 

12 

n 

25 

A Tathagnta defiood 

112 

11 

.'17'9 

A Baddba deJlaed 

105 

III 

:<99-40I 

Craving 

52 

V 

147 

BirUi overcoree 

$6 

V 

322 

Nirvana 

94 

WarTen, Buddhism in Translalions, contains: 

A.N. 

11 3 {10) Concentratioa 

Page* 

22$ 

n 

3(101 

Wiedom 

330 

in 

16 

Heaves not the highest good 

424 

DI 

33 (1-2) 

Pruitlul and barrea berma 

215-218 

in 

35 (1-6) 

Death's loesseogers 

255-259 

in 

37 

Tlie Saisb suponor to the gods 

424-426 

III 

8H 

Cnneentration 

228 

III 

86 

Wisdom 

330 

in 

66 

Condnct 

393 

in 

99{1*8) 

Frsitful and barren karma 

218-221 

IV 

197 (1*7) 

How to obtain wealth, beasty aod social 
position 

226-231 


Kiiu OD ak«\-NikAya 

khuddaka>pAtha 

Khuddoka'P&tha. Translated by R- C- Childers, J.R.A.S., 
1870. p.$0^ ei seq. 

Klmddaka-Pitlia. Trsi. by F. L. Woodward in Some Sayings 
qJ the Buddha, pp. 53^. 

Kbuddaka-Pitha. The Text of Ihe Minor Sayings. Translated 
by Mr. Rhys Davids (S.B.B. vol. VII) 1&3I. 

DBAMMAPADA 

Dhammapada. Translated by F. Max Muller (S-B.E. vol. X), 
Oxford University Press, 1881, 1898. 

Also contained in The Wisdom of India compiled by 
Lin Yutang, London, 1944, pp. 308^2. 
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Verses from 13 Sections of Max Mtiller’s translation contained 
in Bidig of the World, ed. K. O. Ballou, London, ld40, 
pp. 295-304. 

Dhammap<tdA or Way of TniA, Translated by Bhikkha 
Silacaia. Buddhist Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, London, 1915. 

The Buddha'i Paik of Virtue. A Metrical Version of Bhamma- 
pada. Translated by F. L. Woodward, London, 192 L 

The Buidha’s Way of Virtue. A Traaslation of the Dharmna- 
pada by W.B.C.Wagiswara and K.J. Saunders. W.E.S., 
1927. 

Hymns of the Faith. (Bhammapada). Translated from the 
Pali by Albert J. Edmunds. Open Court Publisbii^ Co., 
1902. 

The Dhammapada : Translation and Text with Notes and 
Index by Narada Thera, 1st edn,, 1940, revised 2nd edn., 
1946. Without Text, W.E.S., 1954. 

Bhammapada— on Dhanma. Translated by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids (S.B.B. vol. VII), 1931. 

The Dhammapada. With Pali Text, Translation and Notes 
by S. Radhakrishnan. Oxford University Press, 1950. 


Buddhist Texts Through the Ages in the passages trans. 
I. B, Homer, contains: 


v.« 


Emptiness 

no. la 


w. ISd-4 


Rebirth aad cravjnf 

64 


w. I79-S0 


The Boddha 

109 


y.m 


Croering by boat 

76 


Warren, 

Buddhism in Translations, contains: 


f 

Bbp. 



Pa«ee 


Stxazie 

4$ 

The Devoted Wife 

264 



53 

The Story of Vistthd 

451 



$4-57 

The attaiameot of Nirv&na by 





CodhOca 

380 381 
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137-140 

The death of UoggaU&jis 

«2l 

222 

The story of e priest 

430 

360-963 

The youag stooe-tbrowei 

492 


with Comnentery. 



udAna 

Thi Vd&na or iki 5o^mH UUeranc^ of the Buddha, Trans^ 
lated from the Pali by Major-General D. M. Strong, 
Lusac, 1902. 

Udiua: Verses of Uplift. Translated by F. L. Woodvrard, 
(S.B.B. vol. VIII), loss. 

Buddhist Texts Throstgh the Ages in the passages (fans. 
1. B. Homer, contains : 

22-2d Thu story Af Nan4lii no, 10 

90*?1 Nirvana 9S 

Warren, Buddhism in Translations, contains: 

Pages 

IV 4 Slripiitta snd the twr> Demoas d{3>dl5 

m-VUTTAKA 

Strings of the Buddha, The Iti-vuttaka. . A Pali work oi the 
Buddhist Canon, Translated by J. H. Moore. Columbia 
Press, New York, 1908. 

Itivnttaka: As it was said. Translated by F. L. Woodward. 
(S.B.B. vol. VIII), 2935. 

Buddhist Texts Through the Ages in the passages trans. 
1. B. Homer, contains: 

S Ig&onnce 

3S*9 Two kinds of Nirvlna 

$2 Death left behiod 

05-6 Areheatfi 

sijtta-nipata 

Suita Nipaia or Dialcgues astd Discourses of Coiama Buddha. 
Translated from the Pall (with notes) by Sir M. Coomara" 
swamy. Trubner, 1874. 

The Sutta-nipata. Translated by V. Fausboll (S.B.B. vol. X). * 
Oxford University Press, 1881, 2nd edition, 1924. 


so. 46 
97 
70 
17 
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Buddha's Teachings, bdng the Sutta-Kipata or Discount 
CoUection, edit^ ia the Original Pall (ext with an English 
veraoa facing it, by Lord Chalmers, G.C.B. (Harvard 
Oriental Series, vol. 37). Cambridge, Mass.. 19^. 

Woven Cadences of Eariy Buddhisis (Sutta^nipata), translated 
by E. M- Hare. (S.B.B. vol. XV), 1945, 2nd edn.. 1948. 


Buddhist Texts Through the Ages in the passages trans. 
I. B. Homer, contains: 


119 

Emptiaess 

BO. 80 

182, 184 

FaUh 

26 

204 

Nirvana 

90 

235 

Nirvftaa 

88 

319. 321.2 

Croering by boat 

74 

455.0 

The liaeage of the Tathfig&ta 

106 

771 

Crossing tiie flood 

75 

920 

Emptioess 

79 

1042 

Craviof 

SI 

1093.4 

HirvtQS 

91 

1146 

Faith 

23 


VIMANA-VATTHU 4Ad PETA-VATTHU 

The Buddhist Conception of Spirits. 2923. 

Heaven and HeU in Buddhist Perspective. 1925, by 5. C. lAw, 
Calcutta Oriental Series. These two works summarise the 
doctrines set forth in the Peta-vatthu and Vimana'vatthu. 

Vimlna-Vatthu : Stories of ike Mansions : 

Pefa-Vatthu : Stories of the Deparud: Translated by Jean 
K&inedy and Henry S. Gehman respectively. Introduc¬ 
tion by Mrs. Rhys Davids, (S.B.B. vol. XII), 1942. 

tbbra-theri-gAibA 

Thera-GitbS. Psalms of the Brethren. Translated by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids. Pali Text Society, 1931, 

His Last Porformanec. Verses of Talaputa Thera. 

Translated by Bhikkhu Soma, 1943. 

Theri-GStha, Psalms of the Sixers. Translated by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids. Pali Text Society, 1909. 
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Buddkist Tsxis Through the Ages in the passages Irans. 
I. B. Homer, coo tains; 

lie NirvAna 00,87 

bUDDHAVAMSA 

Buddhavarasa. The Lineage of the Buddhas. Translated 
by B. C Law. (S.B.B. vol. IX), 1938. 
cariyA.fitaka 

Cariyi-pitaka or the CothUitn^ of Ways of Co^\dwiL 
Tratisfated by B. C. Law (S.B.B. vol. IX), 1938. 
jAtaka 

]9iaka Stories. Translated under the editorslup of E. B. CowelJ, 
Six volumes and Index*. Cambridge University Press. 
1895-1913, Complete, except for the introductory part of 
the Commentary called the Nidana-Kathl. Tliis appears 
in Budihisi Birth Stories. 

Buddhist Birth Stories. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
Trilbiier, 1880. New edition (revised) by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids (1925) Containing the NidSna-Kathi and a number 
of Jataka stories. 

jStaha Tales, with introduction and notes by H. T. Francis 
and E. J. Thomas. Cambridge, 1916. (Contains translations 
of 114 ^es). 

JaUskamdld or Garland of Birth Stories, by Aiya Sura. Trans¬ 
lated from the Sanskrit by J. S. Speyer (S.B.B, vol. I), 1895. 
(This is a Sanskrit work of more recent date than the Pali 
j&taka). 

Buddhist Texts Through the in the passages trans. 
1. B, Homer, contains : 


I> 12-14 Dpankazaand Sumedba qo, 72 

IX. a3>38 Tbe Bedbbattva as a Peacock 13 

III. 970*73 The BMlhleattva as a Monkey 73 

yisjsm. Buddhism in Transleiiom, contains: 
jataka 

I 3 (1}*28{7) The Story ol Sunedhfl $.32 

1 43 (23)-44 {!9) Listci Fomer Buddhas 32-93 
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I 44 {3H7 (Id) Chancteristics 9t % future BuddbA 3346 


1 47 {21)44 (11) The KrCh of A Buddha 38-46 

1 54 (11)48(41) The Youog Gotamid Prioee 48*$6 

1 56 (3l)*$5 (26) The Great Retirement 56-6? 

I 65 (26)46 (5) The Great StyngglB 67*71 

I 66 (5) *77 (^ The AttainiDefit ol Buddbaebip 7146 

] 3C» (24)-210 (8) Priefidship (M&&kcCajfttaka 

Story 66) 288*269 

II 92 (S)'95 (22) Virtue it its own reward 

(M SaraglmSvacajajStaka 

Story 162) 269474 

II 109 (17)-110 (26) The Ae io the l.ion's Skio 

(•SShaearnmaj&taka Story 169) 262*269 

II 257 (13)459 (11) What is Unity or One 

(-■Vitiochajfttaka Story 244) 159*155 

III 51 (10)*56 (6) The H4re*mark ia the Moon 

(Sasajfitaka Slory 316) 274-279 


Th* Vtdaniic Buddhism of ths B^iddha, by J. G. Jenrungs, 
London, !d47, COD tains many extracts from the Sutta Pitaka. 

(C) ABHIDHAMMA PITAKA 

A Buiihisl Manual of Psychok^al Ethics (Dhammasangam). 

Translated by C. A. F, Ehys Davids, London, 1900- 
Points of ConXrooersy of Subjuls of Bisccufss. A Translation 
of the KathA-vatthn, by Shwe Zan Aur^ and Mrs. Rltys 
Davids. Pali Text Society, 1915. 

Desi^fuition of Human Types. A Translation of Puggala- 
pannatt:, by B- C. Law. Pali Text Society, 1924. 

MrSC:ELLANIES AND ANTHOLOGIES 

Buddhism in TransUUions. By’ Henry Clarke Warren. 
Harvard University, 1896. 

(See detailed Ind^, for which we are indebted to the 
J.P.T.S. 1903. pp. 96-102). 

The Pali texts from which Wa/rei) Oaoslated are iadicated uader the 
hesdiog of “AbbnviAbOQS’* in in Twuluhcnti on 

page aii (1906 edJben). 
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Buddkisi Suttas. Clarendon Press (S-B.E. vol. XI), 1900, 
Contains: 

1 . MahA-paniiibbS&4*8utta. 

2. Phi ID -cakhappaiv^ttAoa-sutta. 

S, T«vijjii^uta. 

4. Akac]dwyya*satU. 

5. C«tokhlI&-9QttB. 

8. 24abi>Sd(Uss&n6*5atUuita 

7. Sabb4s9tva>3UtU. 

Sow Swings ojtht Buddha. Translated by F. L, Woodward. 
Oxford University Press, 1925. 

In lus Preface Woodward says that “tbis coUection coixsiats 
of passages from the Vinaya-Pitaka, the Four Great NiJ^yas, 
(Ofgha, Majjhima, Samyutta, and Anguttara), and from those 
parts of the Short Nikiya, such as Dhammapada, Iti- 
vuttaka, Udina, and Sutta Nipata . . . where the Buddha is 
represented as speaking. I have included the whole of the 
Khuddaka-PAtha, which tradition has r^;arded as containing 
the 'whole duty* of the Buddhist." 

Tht Goipd of Buddha. Compiled by Dr. Paul Carus. Open 
Court Publishing Co., 18^. Selections from the Pali 
Canon, from the Questions of King Milinda, and from certain 
of the MahiySna Texts, with interpolated explanatory 
matter by the compiler, arranged in a series of continuous 
narrati ves. Sources of extracts are indicated in an Appendix. 
Th$ Word of tht Buddha. By the Bhikkhu Nyanatiloka. 

1907. An outline of the ethico^philosophical 
system of the Buddha, in the words of the Pali Canos, 
together with explanatory notes. 

Early Buddhist Scripiurts. A selection translated and edited 
by E. J. Thomas. Kogan Paul, 1935. 

Tht Vedantic Buddhism of tht Buddha ; A Collection of 
Historical Texts translated from the Origmal Pali and 
edited by J. 0. Jennings, Oxford University Press, 1947. 
Tht Living Thoughts of Goiama the Buddha, compiled by 
A. K. Coomaiaswamy and I. B. Homer (Cassell's Living 
Thoughts Library), London, 1948. 
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The Road tc Nirvana, a SelectioD of Buddhist Scriptures 
translated from the Pali by E. J. Thomas. Wisdom of 
the East Scries. John Murray. London, 19S0. 

The Buddha's Path U> Deiiurawe in its Threefold Division 
and Seven Sta^ of Purity, in the words of the Sutta* 
pitaka, compiled, translated and explained by Kyanatiloka. 
Colombo. 1952. 

Buddhist Texts Through the Ages. Newly translated from 
the Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibetan, Japanese and Apa> 
bhramsa. Edited by Edward Conso, m collaboration with 
I, B. Homer, D. SneUgrove and A. Waloy. Bruno Cassirer, 
Oxford, 1954. This is a full collation of extracts from the 
Scriptures of all the main Buddhist Schools. 

The Teachings of the CompassionaU Buddha. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E- A- Burtt. A Mentor Book, 
New York, 1955. A small but valuable collation of extracts 
from Theravada and Mahayina sonrees in a paper-backed 
' popular' edition comparable with the Penguin productions 
in England. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED 


A2s'. 

Dhp. 

D.N. 

J.P.T.S. 

j.RA.S. 

KKN. 

M.N. 

S. 

S.B.B. 

S.B.E. 

Sn. 

S.N. 

S.P. 

Vin. 


.. Aogvttara*Kii£aya 
.. Phacurtfyafja 
.. Dl|ba>N{BSya 

Journal of PaJi Tect Se^ty 

Journal oI Royal Asiatic Sodet/ 

Khail4«k4*KiUyA 

Uaj j hima-Nikaya 

Samyueta 

,. Sacred Books of the Buddbista 
Sacred Books ol tbe East 
SuttaaipSCa 
SamyettarNiki^’A 
Sutta I^taka 
Vinaya Pitalca 


: Colon after name indicates “sutta.'* (All tbe euttas of the Dlgba- 
Nildya and tbe Hajjblaa*Nlkaya have been iedleated ia this 
way ia tbe lades). 
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So much for an Analysis of the Canon of the Theiavada 
School, As pointed out, however, in the Glossary herein, 
under the term fCnayina, other Buddhist Schools have their 
own Tipitaka, and tor the sake of completeness, two others 
should be mentioned. 

Other HInavaNa Schools 

1. SARVASTrvtolHS 

The Canon of the Sarvlstivadins is divided like that of the 
Theravadins/and much of it is preserved in Chinese tmnslations, 
which were made from Indian originals written either in 
Sanskrit or in various dialects. We still possess four different 
recensions of the Vifu^a. In the SiUra section we have the 
four Nikayas, which were called Agamas, the Dharmapada in 
various recensions, the Itivuttaka, many JitaJeas and 
Avad&nas. The Abkidhama consists of seven canonical 
works, which differ in many details from those of the Tbera- 
vSdins, and among later 'vorks we must note Vasubandhu's 
"Abhidhannakosa" (ca. a.d. 400), which has codified the 
doctrine and of which we have an excellent translation into 
French by de la VallSe Poussin. Very little of this liteature 
has so far been translated into English, but there is a short 
Anthology by E, J, Thomas. Tfu Quest 0 / BnUghitnrwni, 
Wisdom of the East Series, 2^. 

2. MahXsakghikas 

The MahlUanghikas are the only other Hlnayina school of 
which works of importance have survived. Of them we have 
a Vtnaya (in Chinese), and two other well-known works. 
The MaJtSvasiu ("The Great Event"), which beloi^ged to 
their Vinaya collection, has now been largely translated into 
English, 2 volumes out of three by J. J. Jones (S.B.B.) in 1949 
and 1952. The LaiiUndsiara, a biography of the Buddha, is 
extant in French. The great poet Asvaghosha was probably a 
bfah&sanghika, and wa may note his “Life of the Buddlm*' 
{Buddfuuarita). translated by E. H. Johnston in 1936. 




A NOTE ON SANSKRIT/PAir VARIATIONS 


Stnd<nt3 at an early stage of Buddhist study are apt to be 
confused by the use in text-books of very di^erent spellings 
of the same word. This difference usu^y arises from the 
use of Sanskrit and Pali variations of the same term, generally 
in the Mahi^^Aa and Theravada schools respectively. Thus 
Karma in Sk. becomes Kamma in F.; Dharma becomes 
Dhamma; Nifvina. NibbSna, and so on. As the relative 
popularity of the two terms among the reading public varies 
with the years it was difficult to choose in the ^ssary herein 
which term to display and which to give as the variation. 
Hence the apparent inconsistency. Thus Karma and 
Niiv&na are much better known in this form in Europe, 
whereas Bhikhka (F.) is much better known than BAt&siW 
(Sk.), and Viaa&na than VijMna. Dkarma and Dhamma 
are perhaps equally well known. Sometimes the two varia¬ 
tions have acquired different meanings, as in Ohyina (Sk.) 
and JhSna (P.). 

The following simple rules, devised from the lay student’s 
point of view, may be of as^stanoe in recognising the Sk. and 
F. variations of the same term. 

Pali, which was probably spoken over a wide area of India 
in Che Buddha’s time, may be regarded for practical purposes 
as a kind of ^pUfied Sanskrit. The chief simplifications 
are of the foUowii^ kinds : 

(1) Two different consonants are usually asaimUated: 
thus tr>U ({); pr>pp ip)'. rm>tnm; sy>ss; ki>U-. 
Un>U ; gn>gg ; etc-: E.g. S. M 'three', F. h'; S. sHtra 
'discouise'. P. suUa ; S. Pripa ’breath’, P. pSpa ; S. ia^s 
’of this', P. tassa 'of this, to Ibis'; S, karma ’action’, P. kamma; 
S. samyukia ‘conjoined’, P. sarnyuUa ; S. Simon 'self, P. atid; 
S. agni ’fire', P. aggi.' 

* Notw 4 vow«] ii mserted betweec two neb coxieooaots 

to pf event awmllatioa: S. hUsa *d«afeip«st’. P. Mttsa. 
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In such cases rv>bl ; dy>ff; iy>cc ; dky>}h. e.g. 
S. Nifvina. P. NilfUna ; S. avidya ‘ignorance’, P. avijja ; 
S. snitya 'impennajience', P. anicca ; S. dhyana. P. jhSna. 

(2) Sanskrit s, s and i aU appear in Pall as s, and are then 
su'^ect to the following rule : Where s precedes a consonant 
it is osnally lost and the consonant is aspirated: thus sp>ph; 
sk>kh ; sn>nh. &c.: e.g. S. sparia 'contact', P. pluusa -, 
%. skindhA 'aggregate', P- kJuMdha ; S. if^ 'thiret', P. 

The last example also shows that Sanskrit r (vocalic r) appears 
in Pali as a vowel, usually a. 

Tht Frwwudation of ScMskrit and Pali, This is quite 
regular, though it may present some difficulties to the English- 
speaJdog student. 

The long vowels 5 * ft are as in 'father', 'machine', 'rude'. 
The short vowels are the same in quality, differing onfy in 
duration. In Sanskrit e and o are always long, like Northern 
English ch, oK In Pali they can be ^ort before two con¬ 
sonants. The last long vowel of a word is usually stressed. 

The consonants are pronounced as in English, except that: 
(seh as in'church'; s is always as in'yes'; »A and ^ are both 
like ng in 'long', and ft is like ni in 'onion'; g is always hard, 
as in 'get'. 

In pronouncing i, d and n the tip of the tongue should 
touch the upper front teeth, whereas in (. ti it is retracted; 
a distijiction unfamlliarto us bnt common in Eastern languages. 

Aspirated consonants are followed by a distinct aspiration : 
thus M is not as in 'think', but as in ‘boathook', eft is as in 
'catch hold', dft as in 'redhead', &c. Double consonants 
(as in aUd, pAassa) are pronounced double, as in 'at ten', 
'yes sir', &c. 

Three Sanskrit sounds do not occur in Pali; f, which forms 
a syUable, as in the Czech town of Bmo, 9 and i, both of which 
are sunilar to the Eo^h sft; r is sometimes (less correctly) 
written n, ^ as sA. and i as ^: thus sometimes appears 
transcribed as IrisA^. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE MAHAYANA SCRIPTURES 

THE SCRIPTURES OF THE MAHAY AKA SCHOOL 

The Mahayana has never reduced its Scriptures to a com* 
prehensive system such as the Canon of the Theravada School 
They have to be sought in at least four lai^uages, Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, Chinese and Japanese, and many famous Sutras and 
Shasbas survive only in a translation from the language in 
which they were first composed. Kor is it seriously claimed 
that these Scriptures came from the lips of the historical 
Buddha, with the result that the distinction between "author¬ 
ity" and "commentary" lacks the force which it has elsewhere. 

The most complete records of the Mahayana Canon which 
we have to-day are contained in the collections of the Chinese 
and Tibetan Tripitaka, Only a small percentage of the 
contents of these two great Canons has been translated into 
English, but enough has been done for a fairly accurate 
knowledge of thnr contents. Several important catalogues 
exist with exhaustive analyses of these collections, the most 
noteworthy being thoseof Beal, Kanjio and the Tai^ Edition 
for the Chinese Scriptures, and of Csoma de Kdros, Sakurabe 
and of the Tohoku Imperial University for the Tibetan version. 

The Chinese and Tibetan Canons include both Hinayana 
and Mabayana works. The majority of the Hinayana works 
belong to the Sarvastivadin school, but a few works of the 
Theravadins, and other schools, are also found. 

The Sutra Pitaka of tlie Chinese and Tibetan Canons 
consists first of a foundation of very ancient Scriptures which 
have been common to the various Hinayana Schools throughout 
the long history of their growth. They are grouped into 
Nikayas by the Theravadins, into Agan^ by the Sarvasti- 
vadins. Upon this foundation has been built a considerable 
superstructure expanded from a small number of special 
works peculiar to the Mahayana School Yet although these 
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Sutras do not exist in tbe Hmayana Schools M Canonical 
works, tbe roots from which they have sprung are often to be 
seen in tbe Pali and Sanskrit Sutras of the Hinayana. either 
in so many words or taught as the traditional implication of 
various passages. Large numbers of texts have clearly 
existed side by side for long periods of time without differing 
in essentials, and tbe mutual tolerance of tlie many Schools 
is shown by the fact that whatever the written development 
of a pardcniar sect, tbe basic teaching has never been sap> 
press^, discredited, or allowed to fade away, 

In tbe same way the Vinaya Pitaka contains both Hinayana 
and Mahayana texts. In the Chioese Canon, the Vinaya 
Rules of four Hinayana Schools have been included, but in ^e 
main both the Rules and their arrangement are similar. 

In the Abludhaima Pitaka of the Chinese Canon is found 
the same division into two Tnftin groups. The Hma3^a 
works conrist largely of translations into Chinese of the 
Abhidhanna books of the Sarvastivadins, but some divergence 
«xisU between them and similar books in the Tbmvada 
Abhidhamma. The bfahayana Section of the Abhidbarma, 
on the other hand, is quite different in structure from that of 
«ther the Sarvastivadins or tbe Tberavadins, and consists of 
commentarial and sub^ommentarial works on the main 
Mahayana Sutras. That such works should be included in 
the Abhidhanna Pitaka is not surprising, as they are analyses 
of Sutra material in much the same way as the Abhidhanna 
of the other Schools tabulates the contents of the Nika 3 'a 8 or 
Agamas. The nature of the Mahayana Sutras, however, is 
such that they do not easily lend themselves to tabular 
analysis. Thus, although their Abhidhanna is still strongly 
analyse, it is mere commentarial than that of either of the 
other Schools mentioned. It is noteworthy that In the case 
of the Tberavada School commentarial matter has generally 
been preserved outside the main Canon. 

In a fourth section of the Chinese Tripitaka are worics 
which belong to particular Buddhist sects of China. In this 
section are included, for example, the “Sutra of Hui-neng” 
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{T.2007, 2008), “The Huang-Po Doctrine of Uoivertal Mind" 
(T.2012) and many other works produced by writers oi the 
Zen se^, together with various catalogues and reference 
works of more limited interest. 

The Tibetan Kanjur and Tanjur are briefly described in 
Dr. Conae’s Buddhism, Its Esztncc and Development, at page 
32, and his summary is here reproduced with pennission: 

*Tbe Kanjur is a collection of ^ Sutm, and it comprises 
either 108, or 100 volomes, Of these, 13 deal with Vinaya or 
monasric discipline; 21 with Prajnapaiamita, or ' ‘P^ect 
Wisdom” ; 45 with various Sutras, and 21 with Tantric texts. 
The Tanjur in 225 volumes, gives the commentaries and the 
Shastras. The Tanjur falls into three parts: The first, of 
one volume only, gives 64 hymns; the second, 2,664 com¬ 
mentaries on Tantric texts, in 86 volumes. The third part 
is less homogeneous. It gives, first of all, 38 corumeDtaries 
to the PrajDapararaita in 15 volomes; then the Shastias of 
the Madbyamika School (vol. 16-83); then commentaries 
to a variety oi Sutras (vol 34-43) and the Shastras of the 
Yogacarins (vol. 44-61). This concludes the Mahayana texts. 
Then follow 83 volumes of scientific works belongmg to 
the Hinayana. With volume 94 of part 3, the distinctly 
Buddhist Shastras come to an end. They are followed by 
30 volumes devoted to the translations of Sanskrit works 
dealing with accessory subjects, such as Logic, Grammar. 
Medicine, various arts and crafts and social economics, and, 
finally, by IS volumes of Tibetan works on technical subjects.’ 

The Scriptures' composed within the fold of Japanese 
Buddhism are not of a standard comparable with the great 
works of India a nd China, and need no separate mention. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE MAHAYANA SCRIPTURES 
The Mahayana literature is very extensive, and only those 
works are listed which axe available in Eogli^. It is best 
arranged under the following six headings: 

1, SOTRAS AOtROmATIVB FOR THE MaHAYAKA W GeNBRAL 
AB these texts belong to the wisdom tradition of Buddhism. 
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The earliest and most important works in this class deal with 
PrafUaparanitS, or “Perfect Wisdom". PfajnajAraniiti 
Satras were composed between IODbx. and a.d. SOO. Of this 
group only two of the shorter works have been published in 
F n gli fh : the Diamond Sutra (Vajracchedikl) and the Haarf 
Sutra (Hridaya), both probably written about a.». 350. 
Nesct in importance is the Lotus oftho Good Lav (Sad-dharma- 
puQ^aifka). which was composed from ca. a.d. 100 onwards, 
and concentrates more on the religious than on the philo- 
sophical aspects of the rising Mahayana. Forty-nine of the 
most authoritative early Mahayana Sutras were combined 
into a large collection called “Jewel-Peak" (Ratnakuta), 
and four of these, all composed between a.d. LOO and 300, 
have been translated into English: Tho Explanations of 
VinuUakirii (Vimalakirti-nirde^}, which is very popular is 
the Far East, the Question of Rashirapala (Rlsbtrapila- 
paripriccha), the St^ of the Juggler Bhadra (Bhadra- 
mayUchra-vySkarana), and, in part, the Questions of Vpali 
(Upali-paripricchi). Fragments only are available of some 
of the larger Sutras, like the Golden Splendour Sidra 
(Suvarnaprabbisa), the King of ike Concentrations (Sami- 
dhiiiji). the of ike Great Decease {Mahiparinirvana- 

sOtia), and the Soramgamasutra {ca. A.D. 700). 

2. Devotional Texts 

In addition there are devotional texts. They are devoted to 
the historical Buddha, to m 3 rthical Buddhas, to Bodhisattvas, 
or to Buddhist duties. Only a very small proportion of this 
vast literature has been translated. In praise of the historical 
Buddha we have a Kymn in ISO Verses by hRtriceta (eu. a.d, 
200). Among the my^cal Buddhas, Amit&bha and Axnitayus 
were the most popular, and we possess a description of the 
Paradise of Amitibba, The Array of ike Kappy Land 
(Sokbivatl-vyuha) ca. a.d. 200, in a longer and a shorter 
recension, as well as a Meditation on Anilayus {ca. A.D. 300), 
which has been preserved in Chinese only. The literature 
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dealing with Bodhisattvas usnaJIy takes the form of JlUaiw 
(Birth Stories) and AcadSMAS (Tales), of which a few have 
been translated, as well as some parts of a disconise called 
Kdrand^wyHha, which is devoted to the praise of Avalokite- 
ivara. Finally we must mention a beautiful hymn which 
Rahulabhadxa wrote ca. 150 in praise of the Perfection of 
Wisdom, and Sarvajfiamitia's Hywt io Tara, the Waar4r 
of itu Wreath (ca. A.n. 725). 

3. MaDKYAMIKAS A>4D YOCACARIKS 

A large part of the literature is divided by the philosophical 
preferences of its authors who, generally speaking, are either 
Madhyamikas or Yogacorins. 

The two most promiuent Madhyamika authors are Kli^r- 
juna (m. ISO) and Aryadeva, his iscipie. Only a few of their 
minor works are translated into English, and they are hidden 
away in periodicals. Of the later Madhyamikas. we possess 
a portion of Candrakird's {ca. 650) commentary to the verses 
of Nagarjuna on the Middle Way, called The Clear-Worded 
(Prasannapadi), a large part of Sintideva's («*- 700) Eniranu 
to the Practke of EnligkUnment (Bodhi-cai^vatara), 
and the whole of Santirakshita's {ea. 800) Compendiwn of 
Reality (Tattva-samgraha), which is of great importance 
for the philosophical teachings of the Ma(&yamikas. 

The position with regard to the Yogacarins is sli^Uy more 
favourable. We have here the LankSvaidra Sutra {ca. a.d. 350) 
and a few fragments of the cobssal Aifotemsaka SUtra ; the 
Avakening of Faith {ea. A.D- 400), a Chinese work falsely attri¬ 
buted to Aivaghosha; Maitreyanatha’s Re-union with the 
Absolute (Abhisamaya^laAktra) {ca. 350), a treatise indi^ 
pensable to the study of the Prajniplrainita ; Vasubandhu's 
{ca. A.D. 400) Treatise in Twenty Slansas. explaining the 
chief tenets cd Buddhist idealism, and his Treatise on the 
Three Kinds of 0»n-6eing; SSramati's (ca. 400) Tre^e 
about the Lineage of the Tathdgata (Ratna-gotra-vibhaga), 
which teaches that the Buddha in embryonic form is present 
in all that lives; and the first chapter of the Treatise on 
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Whai Lies Between the Extremes (Madhya-anta-vibhiga) 
{ea. A,D. 450). This is all. The French have done much 
to make these texts accessible to Europeans. 

4. Tantra 

Only fragments of the Indian Tantras are so far translated. 
All we have is an important historical chapter of the Aifa^/**sr>. 
, mSUkalpa («. A.I*. 750), the first chapter of the Srf-caAra- 
samJjhafarUttUra (««. A.C-750),the5fl«g Hyang Kamah&yinam. 
a coflection of 42 Tantric verses preserved in Java, and the 
TfMsttry of Songs by Kiijha and Saraha {ca. a.d. 1000). 
The vast literature of rituals and spells is almost untouched. 
From the Tibetan we have by W. Y. Evans-Weatt the Book 
of the Dead (1927). the Biography of (192S), a selection 

of various texts called Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines 
(1935), and finally a biography and one of the basic works 
of Painasambhava in bis Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation 
(1954). 

5. C;bik2SE and Japanese Schools 

The two most important doctrinal developments in the 
Far East are (s) the Zen (Ch’an), and (J) the Pure Land 
schools. 

5a. Of the first period of Zen Buddhism, we have in 
English parts of the “Lives of the first Six Patriarchs", the 
famous poem by Scng-t’san (+606) on Believing in Mini, 
the Plaifom Sutra of Hui-neng (638-713), the sixth 
Patriarch, a Sermon of Shen-hui (668-770), the Reatisation- 
Way-Song of Yung-chia (695-713), a few sayings of Ma-tsu 
and Shib-t'ou, Hui Hai's {ea. 800) Path to Sudden Attain¬ 
ment, and one of Huang-po’s (ea. 850) Sermons. The two 
great Koan collections of the later period, the BeMganrohu 
(after 1000) and the Afumonhan are accesrible to English 
readers only in part, but many fine extracts are found in 
H, Domoulin's The Development of Chineu Zen. 1953. 
Of the Sung Zen masters we have the splendid series of verses 
on the Oxherd^ Pictures, and a few of the writings of the 
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Japanese Zen masters have been made available. D. T. 
SuzuJci’s Essays in Zen Buddhism abound in stones from 
the Zen masters. For want of room elsewhere we can mention 
here also Pracike of Dhyana for Be^nnars, which is an 
important work of the Hen-tai teacher Chiang Chih-chi 
(522-597). 

5b. Of the Pure Land schools we have available in English 
a few hymns and rituals, the lives of Honen, the founder 
(in 1175) of the J^dO'Shil. and of Shonin (1173-1262). 

Che founder of the Shin-shu, and a world-famous novel, the 
Ski-yen-ki by Wu-cheng-cn (1505-1580) which has been 
translated in part by Arthur Waley under the title Monkty. 

8 . Anthologies 

Of these there arc so far fourteen, i.e.: 

1. Sintideva (ca 700): Compendium of Training (^ikah^- 
samuccaya), trsl.’ BendaJl and Rouse, 1922. (Abbreviated 
SS).—Also BT no. 127, 130.151-2, 154. 168. 171-3.—PW pp. 
65-66. 

2. 5. Beal. Caiena of Buddhist Scriptures from the 
Chinese, 1871, (Abbreviation BC). 

3. D. GoddaH. Buddha, TnUk and Brotherhood, 1934. 
This is a reprint of "The Teachii^ of the Buddha, the Buddh¬ 
ist Bible". Federation of All Young Bud^ist Assodations of 
Japan, 1934.—This valuable work has not been integrated 
with the Bibliography which follows, because the origin of 
its selections is not indicated. 

4. D. Goddard. A Buddhist Bible. 2nd ed. 1938. (Abbre¬ 
viated BB). This collection relies chiefly on* Chinese material, 
but shows little concern for accuracy. 

5. B. L, Susuid. Buddhist Readings, Kyoto, 1934. (Abbre¬ 
viated BR). 

6. D. T. Suzuki. Masmal of Zen Buddhism, 1935. (Abbr^ 
viated UZB). 

7. B. L. SuauJci, Malu^ana Buddhism, 2nd ed. 194$. 
On pages 119-125 there are short extracts from a large variety 
of Mahayana scriptures. 
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8. E. J. Thomas, TU Ptrfeciion of Whiom. The 
Career of the Predestined Buddhas. A selection of Mahayana 
scriptures translated from the Sanskrit. WES 1952. 
(Abbreviated PW), 

9. C. H. Hamilton, Buiihiim, A rtligion of infiniu 
compassion, New York 1952. {Abbreviated Ham.). These 
selections, deliberately elementary and de^iJied for American 
collet students, devote 103 pages to tlic Pali scriptures, and 
69 to the Mahayana. 

10. E, Conze, ed. Buddkist Tsxls through ihs Ages, 1954. 
(Abbreviated BT). Apart from its Theravadin part, tl«« 
work contains 150 pages of translations from Mahayana texts 
by E. Conze and D. L. SneUgrove, together with 30 pages 
from the Chinese by A. Waley. 

11. Richard Robinson. Chiwse Buddhist Verse. WES 
1954. A Selection of blank verse Gathls translated from the 
Chinese Buddhist Scriptures. 

12. E- Conze. SeUcisd Sayings from the PerfecUon of 
Wisdom. 1955. This work is the first collated anthology 
from the vast field of Prajaa-paramita literature. 

13. E. A. Burtt, The Teachings of the Compassionate 
Buddha (The New American Library), 1955. An excellent 
collation of published extracts from the Scriptures of the 
Theravada and Mahayana. 

24. E. Conze. Buddhist Meditation, 1956. Contains 
methods of Buddhist meditation followed by collated extracts 
on the subject from Theravada and Mahayana sources. 

Id addition to these Anthologies, the following three books 
arc sources of often lengthy quotations from the Scriptures : 

(1) Steinilber-Oberiin, The Buddhist Sects of Japan. 

1938 (*StO) 

(2) B- T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, 3 vols, (—EZB) 

(3) Bu-ston {ca. 1300), History of Buddhism in Mia and 

Tibet, trsl. E. ObcnniHer, 2 vols, 1931-32. 
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Brodriok. A. K. Uttle China (Annam). 

LitUe Vehicle (Cambodia acd Laos). 
BJofeJd. Jolia The Jewel In the Lotus {Ctiioa)- 
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Thought. 


Orousset, R. 

Hall, Fielding 
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Lewis, Norman 
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The Soul ot a People (Burma). 

The Development of Buddhism la 
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Via Tokyo (A tour round the world). 
Golden Barth (Burina). 


Manain, Ethel 


Land of the Crested Lion (Biirisa), 


Pallis, Marco Ptaia and Umaa (Tibet). 

Pratt. J. B. The Pilgrimage of Buddhism. 


Rieecourt, A. de Lost World: Tibet, Key tn Asia. 

Saunders, Kenneth Buddhism is the Uodtfn World. 
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ValtsD^ft, Dcvdpriyft BiujdHin Shiints iA Indift. 

Yqqji^ E. Tba Kingdom of the Yollow Rob« 

(Skro). 

(S) Tib Two ScaooL$ ajjb tbbir Rblatiov 

^tt, N. Aspects of MAbftysna Buddbiem &nd 

its Relation to Hinsysae- 

Kimont, R. Kinayana and MaHayana and the 

Origin oi Mahayana Buddhism. 


B, 6, MISCELLANEOUS 

Nyaaatiloka, The Thera Baddbist Dletioaary, Manual of Bud' 
dhist Temu and Doctrines. 

Sduproaes See Bibliographiee attached to Aealysia of the PaU 
CacoD aad of the Mahayaoa Scriptures berrin. 



PANSIL 


1.—Th£ Invocation 

Name tassa Bhagavato Arahato $4mm£ Sambuddhassa : 

io the Blis$ed Om, ^ Venerable One. the 
All“EnligkUned Buddha). 

Buddham sanu^am gacchSiru; 

(I gQ ta the Buddha as my Refuge.) 

Dhamniam sartmaiti gacchSmi; 

(I go to the Doctrine as my Refuge.) 

bajigiiajn $araji.am gacchami. 

(I goto the Order as Refuge.) 

Dutiyam pi Buddham saraijam gacch&nu: 

( Again. I go to the Buddha as my Refuge.) 

Dutiyajn pi Dhammam saranam gacchSml: 

( Again. I go to the Doeirine as my Refuge.) 

Dutiyam pi Saugfaam saTagaip gacchlmi 
( Again. 2 go to the Order as my Refuge.) 

Tatiyam pi Buddham saraoam gacebami; 

(Yet again. I go to the Buddha as my tiefuge.) 

Tatiyaip pi Dhairunajp sarapam gacchami: 

(Yet again. I go io the Doeirine as my Refuge.) 

Tatiyam pi Sasgharp saraoam gacchami. 

(Yet again. I go to the Ordir as my Refuge.) 
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II,—The Five Pbbcepts 

(Panca^) 

PanatipitI verajna^ sikkbipadam samidiy&mi. 
(/ underiaks the rule of training to repain pom 
injury to living 

Adinnid&na v«ramaj^ sikkh&padam satnldiy&mi. 
(/ underiake the rule of training to refrain from 
taking that nhich is not givtni.) 

K&naesu micch&ciTl veramajii sikkhapadam saini- 
diy&mi. 

(/ undertake the rule of training to repain pom 
sexual immorality.) 

Kos&vSdi veiamani sikkhapadaiii samidiyajiu. 

{/ undertake the rule of training to repain from 
false speech.) 

Suri - meraya • majja - pajiilldatthai^ veramajjt 
akkliSpadam samIdiy&JtLi. 

(/ undertake the rule of training to refrain pom 
Uguors which engaider slofhpUness.) 




TWELVE PRINCIPLES OF BUDDHISM 


(These principles, drafted for the use of Western Buddhists, 
have been traj^ted into sixteen languages and used in 
eighteen countries. In Japan, the seventeen major sects 
approved tliem; the late Venerable Tai Hsii approved them 
on behalf of ixiilhons of Chinese Buddhists: the Supreme 
Patriarch of Siam, after consulting the Buddhist Order 
approved them; responsible lay Buddhists have approved 
them in Burma and Ceylon. They are in process of adoption 
by Buddlnst orguuisations in various Buropean countries 
and in tlxe U.S.A. They may become the common platform 
for a world Buddhism). 

Gotama, the Buddha, was bom In North India in the 
7th century B.C., the son of a reigning prince. At the age 
of thirty, dissatisfied witli luxury when life was filled with 
sufferij^, he set forth as a w^iderer to seek deliverance 
from suffering for all mankind. .4.fter years of spiritual search 
he attained to sclf-enlighterunent, and was< thereafter Icnown 
as the Buddha, “tJie AU-Enlightened One." For tiie rest 
of Ills life he taught to all who came to him the ''Middle 
Way" which leads to tikc end of suffering. After liis passing 
his teaching was carried far and wide, until to>day nearly 
one-third of humanity regards the Buddha as the Guide 
who, having reached Deliverance, proclaims the meaiu of 
reaching it to all mankind. 

Buddhism to-day is divided, broadly speaking, into the 
Southern School (once called Hinayona) or Theravada, "the 
Tcac):ing of the Elders," indudii^ Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia and parts of India (which is not, however, any 
longer a Buddhist coimtiy), and the Northern School, or 
hfahayana. which includes Tibet, South MongoUa and millions 
of the population of China, Korea and Japan. These 
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schools, completefy tolerant towards each other, are the 
complementary aspects of one whole. 

Buddhism is called the Religion of Peace because there has 
never been a Buddhist war, nor has any man at any time been 
persecuted by a Buddhist organisation for his beliefs or the 
expiessioQ of them. The following are some of the basic 
truths or principles of Buddhism: 

(1) Self’Salvation is for any man the immediate task. If a 
man lay wounded by a poisoned arrow he would not delay 
e^ctracdon by demanding details of the man who shot tt, or the 
length and make of the arrow. There will be time for ever- 
increa^ng understanding of the Teaching during the treading 
of the Way. Meanwhile, begin now by facing life as it is, 
learning always by direct and personal experience. 

(2) The first fact of existence is the law of change or im¬ 
permanence. All that exists, from a mole to a mountain, 
from a thou gh t to an empire, passes through the same cycle of 
existence->i.e., birth, gn^h, decay and death. Life alone is 
continuous, ever seeking self-expression in new forms. 'Xlfe 
is a bridge; therefore build no house on it’ Life is a process 
of flow, and be who clii^ to any form, however splendid, 
will suffer by lesistiag the flow. 

(3) The law of change applies equally to the 'soul'. There is 
DO principle in an individual which is immortal and unchanging. 
Only the "Namclessness," the ultimate Reality, is beyond 
change, and all forms of life, including man, aro manifestations 
of this Reality. No one owns the life which flows in him any 
more than the electric light bulb owns the current which gives 
if Hght. 

(4) The universe is the expression of law. All effects have 
causes, and man's soul or character is the sum total of his 
previous thoughts and acts. Karma, meaning action-reaction, 
governs ail ^dstence, and man is the sole creator of his 
circumstances and his reaction to them, his future condition, 
and his final destiny. By right thought and action he can 
gradually purify his inner nature, and so by self-realisation 
attain in time liberation from rebirth, the process covera 
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great periods of tuse, involving life after life on earth, but 
ultimately every form of life wiU reach Inlighteament. 

(5) Life is one and indivisible, though Its ever^hanging 
forms are innumerable and perishable. There is, in truth, no 
death, thou gh every form mnst die. From an understanding 
of life's unity arises compassion, a sense of identity with the 
life in other forms. Compassion is described as '*the Law of 
laws—eternal harmony", and he who breaks this harmony 
of life will suffer accordingly and delay his own Enlightenment. 

(6) Life bdng One, the interests of the part should be those 
of the whole. In his ignorance man thinks he eon successfully 
strive for his own iDtcrcsts, and this wrongly-directed energy 
of selfishness produces suffering. He Icams from his suffering 
to reduce and finally eliminate its cause. The Buddha taught 
four Noble Truths: (a) The omnipre^ce of suffering; 
(6) its cause, wtoi^ly directed desire ; (c) its cure, the removal 
of the cause; and (d) the Noble Eightfold Path of self¬ 
development which leads to the end of suffering. 

(7) The Eightfold Path consists in Right (or perfect) Views 
cr preliminary understanding. Right Alms or Motive, Right 
Speech, Right Acts, ^ht Livelihood. Right Effort, Right 
Concentration or mind-development, and, finally, Right 
SAmadhi, leading to full Enlightenment. As Buddhifm is a 
way of living, not merely a theory of life, the treading of this 
Path is essential to self-deliverance, "Cease to do evil, learn 
to do good, cleanse your own heart: this is the Teaching of 
the Buddhas". 

(S) Reality is indescribable, and a God with attributes is 
not the final Reality. But the Buddha, a human being, 
became the AU-EnJightened One, and the purpose of life is the 
attainment of Enlightenment. This state ot consciousness, 
Nirvana, the extinction of the limitations of self-hood, is 
attainat^ on earth. All men and all other forms of life contain 
the potentiality of Enlighlenment, and the process therefore 
consists in becoming what you are. ' 'Look within: thou ar^ 
Buddha." 

(9) From potential to actual Enlightenment there ties the 
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Mjddl« Way, the Eightfold Patli "from desire to peace," a 
process of self-devebpment between tbe ‘'opposites/' avoiding 
all ejrtrernes. The Buddha trod this Way to the and, and the 
only faith required in Buddhism is the reasonable belief that 
where a Guide has trodden it is worth our while to tread. The 
Way must be trodden by the whole man, not merely the best 
of him, and heart and mind must be developed equally. The 
Buddha was the All-Compassionate as well as the AlUEnlight- 
ened One. 

{10) Buddhism lays great stress on the need of inward con¬ 
centration and meditation, which leads in time to the develop¬ 
ment of the inner spiriti^ faculties. The subjective life is 
as important as the daily round, and periods of quietude for 
inner activity are essential for a balanced life. The Buddhist 
should at all times be "mindful and self-possessed,"' leftainii^ 
from mental and emotional attachment to "the passing 
show." This increa^gly watchful attitude to circumstance, 
which he knows to be his own aeation, helps him to keep hU 
reaction to it always under control. 

(11) The Buddha said: "Work out 3 »our own salvation 
with diligence.” Buddhism knows no authority for truth save 
the intuition of the individual, and that is authority for him¬ 
self alone. Bach man suffers the consequences of his own acts, 
and learns thereby, while helping his fellow men to the same 
deliverance ; nor will prayer to the Buddba or to any God 
prevent an effect from following its cause. Buddhist monks 
are teachers and exemplars, and in no sense intermediates 
between Bealxty and the individual. The utmost tolerance 
is practised towards all other religions and philosophies, for 
no man has the right to interfere m his neighbour's journey 
to the Goal. 

(12) Buddhism is neither pessimistic nor "escapist", nor 
does it deny the existence of gods or the ' "soul," though it 
places its own meaning on these terms. It is, on the contrary, 
a S 3 'Stem of thought, a religion, a spiritual sdence and a way 
of hfe, which is reasonable, practical and all-embracing. For 
over two thousand years it has satisfied the spiritual needs of 
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nearly one-third of mankind. It appeals to the West because 
it has no dogmas, satisfies the reason and the heart alike, 
insists on self-reliance coupled with tolerance for other points 
of view, embraces science, religion, philosophy, psychology, 
ethics and art, and points to man alone as the creator of his 
present life and the sole designer of hia destiny. 


Peace to all Beings. 
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